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PEEFACE 



The success which attended the publication of the 
author's " Hundred Original Dialogues for Schools" has 
induced him to listen to an invitation to write a few pieces 
of greater length, to be used at family parties, or at 
exhibitions in our higher seminaries. 

The pieces have all been composed in great haste, and 
amid the duties of an arduous profession ; their structure 
is simple, that their representation may not require much 
preparation ; and most of the subjects are so related to 
the popular topics of the day, that it is hoped they will 
not lack the necessary excitement. 

The author confesses that he had some misgivings in 
regard to the twelfth and fifteenth pieces ; but he has 
become satisfied that the ridiculous ghosts in the former 
piece will make no converts to modern or ancient spirit- 
ualism ; and the increasing assurance that the home of 
the Protestant descendants of the Pilgrims is endangered 
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by the intrusion of a foe as subtle and active as its pro- 
posed victims are careless and unsuspecting, has recon- 
ciled him to the publication of the other piece, whose 
fictitious representation may assist in preventing the 

reality which impends. 

WM. B. FOWLE. 

Boston, JSTov. 28, 18S6 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 



CHAKACTEES. 

Hb. Maswc, a merehant 
Mss. Masly, liis wife. 
Mtbtiixa, her sister. 
BsiDaET, the cook. 
KiiTT, the chambermaid. 

SCENE I, — THE PARLOR. 
Mes. Manly and Myetilla. 

Mrs. Manly. I am resolved, Myrtilla I This last outrage 
has determined me, and I henceforth revoke the promise, 
that in my folly I once made, to serve, to honor, and obey. 
Out on me for a traitor to my sex ! 

MyrtiUa. The traitors far exceed the loyal ; and I, you 
know, am soon to increase the number. 

Mrs. M. You surely will not make any such promise ? 

Myr. I am no wiser than the rest of womankind. 

Mrs. M. Profit by my experience, and renounce the yoke 
before it is imposed. 

M/r. My word is given, and this very moment, as you 
know, my future is expected. Shall I renounce him ? 

Mrs.M. Better so than wear his chain: I tell you, 
sister, matrimony is a balance, and the weight is ever in 
one scale. 
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Myr. What matters it which scale is highest ? 

Mrs. M. Every thing. The moment you ascend, you lose 
your foothold, and must swing as the greater weight com- 
,mand8. 

Myr. Sister, I pray you to enumerate a few of the ills I 
may expect-; nay, tell me some of those that you endure. 
The world supposes you a favored wife, and named but to 
be envied. 

Mrs. M. I am married ; and this word expresses all a 
noble mind abhors. Since the world began, woman has 
been a slave. 

Myr. If this be true, usage would seem to indicate that 
He who made us intended we should serve. 

Mrs. M. He made us equal ; and an eternity of usurpa- 
tion cannot alter the decree. 

Myr. I think it would annul it most eflFectually. But to 
the point. You just now complained of outrage. May I 
ask in what the wrong consisted ? 

Mrs. M. I wanted money, and my lord told me I could 
not have it. 

Myr. Well, spoke he not the truth ? 

Mrs. M. The truth, Myrtilla I You will drive me mad I 
'T is bad enough to be compelled to ask my lord ; 't is 
infamous to be refused. 

Myr. I do not see it thus. If I should ask another, be 
he lord or serf, for what he has not, his refusal is a necessity 
that would not move my wrath, however it might dis- 
appoint me. 

Mrs, M. I could shake you, Myrtle, for your tameness I 
If that sex usurps the purse and holds it, 'tis but just that 
we should have all we demand, and at the instant, too. 

Myr. We, then, should be the tyrants. I expect to 
marry a husband, not a purse ; and, if I manage him aright, 
I have no fear but all I need will be supplied. 
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Mrs. M. 0, yes I I think I see you- now informing him 
of what he ought to have seen, — that you are not dressed 
befitting your condition, and he must not be ofierided if 
you say,, that you have worn out all the wardrobe you 
brought with you from your father's, and are sorry, 
extremely sorry, to be obliged to say that you must look 
to him for a new outfit 1 0, 't is glorious to kneel thus in 
the dust ! 

Myr. If I dress as well as he does, and have a reasonable 
share of what he may possess 

Mrs. M. You never will know the fact. He is the judge, 
and you must take the pittance he allows ; inferior in this 
to the drudge who knows her wages, and with independent 
face can claim her pay. 

Myr. You go upon the ground that every husband is a 
tyrant and unjust. I am inclined to think the husbands I 
have seen have given too freely, and the ruin of too many 
has been hastened by the lavish bounty of the lord who 
could not say his lady nay. 

Mrs. M. There comes my precious keeper 1 I will pro- 
pose a plan at once to set me free. 

Enter Mr. Manly. 

Mr. Manly. Good evening, wife I and you, Myrtilla I 
How do you bear the approach of the dread hour that will 
suffuse the eye with tears of joy or sorrow ? — which, 't is 
hard to say. 

Mrs. M. I have been warning her of her danger ; but, 
like a bird beneath the serpent's charm, she waits her 
willing doom. 

Mr. M. It is not well to alarm her, when the course 
before her is so bright and free. 

Mrs. M. Free I Call you it freedom to hold nothing, 
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have nothing, and what you humbly ask to be refused ? 
0, would I were a man 1 

Mr. M. That mightinvolve the necessity of my becoming 
a woman. 

Mrs. M. Why so ? 

Mr. M. I did not know you wished for a divorce, — the 
natural consequence, if one alone should change. 

Myr. Better stay as you are, and let the wife and hus- 
band change their duties. My sister to the business may 
attend, and her liege lord may govern here at home. 

Mr. M. Done I I will surrender on the moment, and 
only regret the change can't be complete, 

Mrs. M. Agreed ! You hear, Myrtilla, he agrees to let 
me have full swing abroad, while he remains at home, to 
sew, or cook, or entertain the callers with an account of 
his experience in the kitchen, or perhaps with a hash of 
sentiment, which, on such occasions, always flows from the 
heart, you know. 

Myr. I hear, and I will judge between you ; for on your 
experiment may hang my destiny. I pray you to begin 
this morning ; for my hour of grace is nearly spent, and T 
would not plunge in the dark. 

Mr. M. Come on 1 Here is the trunk, the bank-book, 
cash-book, notes, and all. Take them, and give me all the 
ensigns of your office, — the keys, the cook-book, and the 
broom. 0, what a king — a queen — I am already \ 

Mrs. M. You soon will feel the chain that I have worn 
so long. While I am dressing for the store, you may 
prepare a note, informing all the clerks that I am master 
there. 

Mr. M. I will do so ; but, lest you should repent too 
soon, I '11 hint that I am ill ; and you can then retreat, if 
you desire, and feel no shame or mortification. 

Mrs. M. Word it as you please. I have no fear of a 
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relapse, and "will contrive to make perpetual your Sudden 
illness. 

Mr. M. Be it so. Let us lose no time. 

(Mbs. Manly and Mtrtilla go out.) 

Mr. M. i^WriUng and talking.) Well, I shall have a day 
of rest, at last. Since the banks refused to discounf, I 
have had no peace. To-day my payments are heavier than 
usual, and I have not slept a wink. If wife does not get 
cured of any wish to change, she must be more than my 
equal. (Folding his billet as she returns.) There, wife I 
That document will make you head of the concern. Now, 
manage carefully. 

Mrs. M. Never fear. Women are too cautious, and 
never speculate. 

Mr, M. And always fail, I believe. 

Mrs. M. I '11 have some pocket-money, at any rate ; and 
you shall never ask me twice for what you want. I will 
be a model husband. 

Mr. M. More likely you will make me turn my coat 
twice. Business will make you economical. 

Mrs. M. It shall not make me mean. I feel more con- 
cern on your account. You never did a thing in the house. 

Mr. M. No matter ; there is no mystery in keeping 
house. I 'd teach it to an ape in half a day. 

Mrs. M. I dare say the ape would soon know as much 
as his teacher. But I am wasting time. Good morning. 
You will not see me again till dinner ; and then I shall 
expect a banquet. 

Mr. M. You shall have one worthy of the occasion. 
Goodbye. Success to you 1 

Mrs. M. I shall no doubt obtain it. (She goes out.) 

Enter the Cook. 
Mr M. Well, Bridget, what would you ? 
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Bridget. Plase, sir, madam says I must look to yourself 
for the dinner. 

Mr. M. What is there in the house ? 

Brid. Nothing in the wide world but the praties and 
ungyuns. 

Mr. M. What else do we need, Bridget ? 

Brid. Mate, sir, or fish, or both, as it may plase. 

Mr. M. I '11 have a chowder, Bridget. Mrs. Manly would 
never let me have my favorite dish ; and, now I am mis- 
tress, the inauguration dinner shall be chowder. Can you 
make a chowder, Bridget ? 

Brid. Aw, yis, sir. Do you think the likes of me can't 
make that same ? 

Mr. M. How do you begin ? What fish do you prefer ? 

Brid. Fish, is it ? Sure, there 's nothing aqual to the 
sahlt fish taken fresh from the wather, already sazoned, as 
it always is. 

Mr.M. What? 

Brid. The sahlt fish for me I It has no innards, you 
know, and needs no claning. 

Mr. M. Bridget, you don't know what a chowder is ! 

Brid. It 's the first time a genthilman ever towld Bridget 
Killraallybone that she did n't know her business ! It is 
not I will put up with the insult from a miserable, hen- 
pecked, meddlesome, impartinent 

Mr. M. That will do, Bridget ! You may pack up and 
be gone. 

Brid. Be gone is it, indade ? It 's not I will stay in 
your dirty presence another blessed minute ! You may 
make your own chowther, and ate it, too, for all Bridget 
Killmallybone 1 {Putting her hands on her hips, insultingly.) 
I 'U thank you for my wages ! 

Mr. M. Wages I What is due ? 

Brid. Ten weeks, come Saturday. 
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Mr. M. (Aside.) Twenty dollars ! I have not ten in my 
pocket, and wife has carried off the trunk. Bridget, you 
must wait till Mrs. Manly comes home, or call to-morrow. 

Brid. I want me money now I 

Mr. M. Call Miss Myrtilla. 

Brid. Do your own cahling ! I am no longer your sar- 
vant. 

Mr. M. This is too bad! (JEe goes out to call Myktilla.) 

Brid. Sure, here is a work-box. That will fit me pocket 
like a glove. (She pockets it.) When a poor gairl is 
abused and chated as I have been, it is fair to defind 
herself. 

Miter Mr. Manly. 

Mr. Manly. There is your money. I have borrowed it. 
Begone 1 

Brid. It 's not Bridget Killmallybone will hurry for the 
likes of you I I wahnt my chist, — 'twill not be safe to 
lave it in such kaping. 

Mr. M. Well, take it, and leave the house this instant I 

Brid. Sure, and I cannot carry that same alone ! If you 
will cahl the omnibus, and pay for the ticket, I will go ; 
and, sure, no genthilman will refuse a ticket to a poor 
gairl ! 

Mr. M. There 's a ticket. Stop that omnibus, and go 
to — 

Brid. It 's not I will travel that road yet ! Chowther, 
is it? (She goes out.) 

Mr. M. Well, this is a brave beginning 1 No cook ! 
Then I must call the chambermaid. {He calls at the door.) 
Kitty! Kitty! {Enter Kitty.) Kitty, I have dismissed 
Bridget, and you must take her place to-day, and do her 
work. 

KiMy. It is not I could cook the asiest dish in the cook- 
2 
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book. And if I could, who would liaalke tbe beds, and 
swape the room, and dust the things, and 

Mr. M. You can do it for one day, until I get a cook. 

Kitty. It is not the likes of me- will do another gairl's 
worrk I You may get a chambermaid, too, while you are 
about it. I have engaged to go with Bridget, and only wait 
for me wages. 

Mr. M. How much is due you ? 

KiMy. Ten weeks, at nine shillings a week. 

Mr. M. I will give you an order on my store. 

Kitty. I wahnt no orthers, — the money is what I wahnt ; 
and you may give me it in gold, if you plase, as the law 
requires, for I can't rade the dirty bills. 

Mr. M. Get out I Leave the house, and come to-morrow. 

KiMy. {She Sits down on an ottoman, with determination.) 
It's here I '11 set till I 'm paid I Sure, no genthilman will 
drive a poor gairl into the street, and not pay her her hard 
airnings I 

Mr. M. Myrtilla I Myrtilla ! (Ee goes out to find her.) 

Kitty. Sure, it will be a week or more that I shall be 
Baking another place, and paying me board. Here is a 
gold pencil-case and spectacles. Surie, a poor gairl cannot 
be blamed, if she pertects herself when she is wronged. 
{She puts them in her pocket.) 

Mr.M. {Entering with Mrmiu. A.) There is your money. 
Now, leave the house this instant, or I will have an officer 
here 1 

Kitty. Sure, it is I that nades the officer 1 Hard times, 
if a. pacible gairl must be abused in this manner I {She 
goes out very slowly.) I'll never do another gairl's worrk 
— not 1 1 

Mr. M. Well, Myrtilla, if you had not happened to have 
the money, I should have been turned away by my own 
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Bervants. A pretty pickle we are in I No servants, and 
no dinner I 

MyrUlUi. Don't be concerned. We will have a cup of 
tea for dinner, and I can make the beds. But what is this ? 
Sister returned t Pray what can be the matter now ? 

Enter Mrs. Manly. 

Mrs. Manly. Well, here I am I (She plumps down on 
ffie ottoman the girl has just left.) 

Mr. M. I am glad you have come, wife 1 I want some 
money sadly. 

Mrs. M. You may want, for all me f Money, huh 1 

Mr. M. But I must have it ; and I have nobody to look 
to but yourself. Now you are lord of the treasury, we 
shall expect to see some liberality. I tell you I must have 
fire-and-thirty dollars 1 

Mrs. M. I tell you you shall not have a cent \ 0, dear 1 
0, dear I 

Myr. What is the matter ? Has any accident disturbed 
you? 

Mrs. M. Accident 1 Husband, go this instant to the 
store [ 

Mr. M. What is the matter, pray ? 

Mrs. M. Matter, huh I What is n't the matter ? I had 
hardly en-tered the counting-room, before the clerk laid 
before me half a dozen bank notices of notes to be paid 
to-day ! 

Mr. M. Well, you prepared for them, of course ? 

Mrs. M. Prepared with a vengeance ! How did you 
prepare for them ? 

Mr. M. As you did for the dinner, I suppose. What 
did you tell him ? 

Mrs. M. To go and pay them. He asked for the money, 
and expected me to furnish it. There was not a hundred 
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dollars in the trunk. He then looked at the bank-book, 
and said you had overdrawn. I told him to let the banks 
wait. He said it would ruin your credit, and I had better 
borrow the money. 

Mr. M. Well, you borrowed it, of course ? 

Mrs. M. Of course, I did n't 1 Borrow ! Whom could 
I borrow five thousand dollars of ? I never saw so much 1 

Mr. M. We have to pay as much every day. 

Mrs. M. What do you pay with ? 

Mr. M. Money. 

Mrs. M. Money I Where do you get it ? Do you beg, 
borrow, or steal it? I saw no money in the drawer, or 
trunk, or safe. 

Mr. M. You should have borrowed a check. 

Mrs. M. I got one without borrowing, — an effectual 
check. Good gracious, Manly ! tell me if this is the sort 
of life you lead ? 

Mr. M. You have a very fair specimen of it since the 
banks have been so tight. 

Mrs.M. Bridget! Bridget! 

Mr. M. Bridget has walked out. 

Mrs. M. Walked out ! What ! in the forenoon ? Kitty I 
Kitty! (Galling.) 

Mr. M. Kitty has walked out, too. 

Mrs. M. What do you mean ? Why did you allow it ? 
Pretty doings ! 

Mr. M. I proposed it. 

Mrs. M. Proposed it I Manly, what do you mean ? 

Mr. M. I mean that your two girls have dismissed them- 
selves or me. I am not sure which way it stands. 

Mrs. M. Then, what has become of the dinner ? 

Mr. M. Nothing : we had none to become of. 

Mrs.M. Husband, you know no more about house- 
keeping 
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Mr. M. Than you do about storekeeping 1 

Mrs. M. Provoking I Myrtilla, you must think us a 
pretty pair of fools. 

Myr. Very -well matched, I must acknowledge. But, 
Bister, I am not surprised at the result of your experiment. 
The hen was never made to swim. 

(Mr. and Mks. Manly look each other in the face, at first 
itriffi determination ; but at last they relax, and burst into 
laughter'.). 

Mrs. M. Tou had better run to the store. 

Mr. M. You know I am very ill of an illness you pro- 
nounced perpetual I How can I venture out ? 

Mrs. M. Begone, or I will be the death of you ! 

Mr. M. I will go ; but, first, you will please to pay me 
" me wages." 

Mrs. M. Put mine against yours, and let us pass 
receipts. 

Mr. M. Agreed I Good bye to the empty kitchen I 

Mrs. M. Good bye to the empty safe ! When I complain 
again What will you have for dinner ? 

Mr. M. I must have a chowder ; and Myrtilla must tell 
you why, while I run to the store and get an appetite, 
" A chowther, is it ? " 
2* 
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CHARAOTEBS. 



Mr. Bohner, father of Helen. 

Frank Noble, a young gentleman of fortune. 

Ben Aoorn, Helen's cousin. 

Helen Bonner. 

Jane JbiWELl, a fe^hionable friend of Helen. 

Terence, servant to Helen. 

Michael, servant to Jane. 

Jessie and Ben, children. 

SCENE I. — HELEN'S PARLOE. 

Helen and Jane. 

Jane. Have you heard the news, Heleu ? 

Helen. Do you refer to the railroad accident ? I have 
just returned from doing all I could to help the sufferers. 

Jane. 0, dear 1 how can you meddle with such disa- 
greeable things ? I referred to the arrival of Frank Noble. 

Helen. I shall be glad to see Prank. 

Jane. He has already called on me ; and, I assure you, 
he is a glorious fellow. It is fifteen years since he went 
to California ; and you would hardly recognize the rosy- 
faced boy, we romped with, in the elegant gentleman that 
he now appears. He has promised to call on me often. I 
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will let you know when he calls, and you can accidentally 
call on me and see him. 

Helen. I think Frank will call on me also ; I have done 
nothing to forfeit his acquaintance. 

Jane. Perhaps he will ; nay, I will ask him to do so. 

Hekn. I pray you not to take the trouble ; the call, to 
be of any value, must be voluntary. 

Jane. Well, you may do as you please ; but don't blame 
me, if he neglects you ! How did you like the concert, last 
evening ? 

Helen. It was very fine. I love simple melody better 
than that complicated harmony to which one mijst be 
educated. 

Jane. You simple one, don't let any one else hear you 
utter such a barbarism 1 Those who are judges consider it 
almost vulgar to listen to songs and ballads, though sung 
by angels. 

Helen. It does not distress me to differ from others, when 
I do not depart from nature. I can appreciate the taste 
and judgment which would prefer what is called difficult 
and scientific music ; but I still confess my preference for 
what is more simple and melodious, though all the world 
should, think as I do, and make the notion perfectly vulgar 

Jane. I dare say you could listen with delight to a 
psalm tune sung by a whole congregation ! 

Helen. I dare say I could, and have done so a hundred 
times. 

Jane. I can't listen to such murderous work ! 

Hekn. It seems more to me like worship than the refined 
music by a few scientific singers. 

Jane. You are utterly unfashionable, my dear ! Wor 
ship is a small matter compared with the pleasure a refined 
ear derives fi:om a professional choir. 

Helen. I cannot agree with you, Jane ; but I cannot 
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discuss the subject at present, for the door-bell rings, and 
I must retire a moment to give some directions to the 
domestics. ( She goes out. ) 

Enter Frank Noble. 

Frank. Why, Jane, is it you ? I expected to see Helen. 

Jane. She has just stepped out, and left me to entertain 
you. 

Frank. To entertain mef How did she know I was 
coming ? 

Jane. To entertain her company, I mean. 

Frank. I am glad it is no worse, for I should be sorry 
to lose Helen's regard. 

Jane. Helen is very peculiar in some of her notions ; 
but she means well, and must be excused. 

Frank. She had a heart when she was a girl, and I hope 
she has not lost that. 

Jane. No ; she is a benevolent creature as ever lived ; 
but her general philanthropy will probably prevent her 
from ever becoming attached to any individual. 0, dear ! 
I wish you could see what a gang of beggars is constantly 
running after her 1 Here comes one of them now ! 

Enter Ben Acorn. 

Ben. Servant, ma'am ; and sir to you. Where 's Helen ? 
They told me she was here. 

Jane. How dare you enter at the front door ? 

Ben. I supposed it was made to be entered. I came 
here to see Helen, and not you. 

Jane. Intolerable I I '11 teach you which is the door 
for beggars to enter. {She rings, and Terence enters.) 
Terence, show this fellow the door, and help him down the 
steps I You know what I D~.ean. 
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Teremce. I '11 do that thing, miss, in a moment. ( To 
Ben.) Come, sir, marrch 1 

Ben. I 'm not under marching orders. I 've a sort of 
furlough, and have come to spend it in the city with Cousin 
Helen. 

Ter. Begone, sir, or I '11 be afther helping you marrch 1 

Ben. Is your mistress at home ? 

Ter. None of your business, sir ! Nothing short of the 
misthress wiU sarve you. There 's the door ! 

Ben. I see it, but I must see your mistress before I go 
out of it. 

Ter. She is not at home, sir. 

Ben. You lie, you rascal ! you know you do I 

Jane. Was there ever such impudence ? Terence, drive 
the rascal out instantly 1 

(Teeence lays his hand on Ben ; and the latter, griping 
his hand till he screams vrith pain, leads him to the door, 
and turns him out. ) 

Jane. {To Feank.) Mr. Noble, protect me ! 

Frank. There is no danger. You are deceived ; this 
man is not a beggar. (To Ben.) May I ask, sir, on what 
ground you enter this house ? 

BeM I came to see my Cousin Helen. I have n't seen 
her these ten years ; but I know she has n't forgotten 
Cousin Ben, that used to romp with her at father's cottage. 

Jane. She does n't wish to see any such vulgar rela- 
tions 1 You 'd better be gone before she comes, and sends 
you packing ! What a curse it is to have such a tribe 
following one I Such a cousin would dare as well die as 
come near me I 

Ben. I should n't think he 'd own you 1 

Jane. Mr. Noble, t claim your protection against this 
blackguard I ^ 

Ben. No blackguard, miss I I '11 leave it to the gentle- 
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mau wKch of us is ttie blackguard. My rule is to treat 
e\erybo(iy well that treats me well, and vice versa, as our 
schoolmaster used to say. 

Frwnk. Take a seat, sir. (Bbn sits.) Miss Helen will 
return soon. I am waiting for her myself. 

Ben. Give me your hand 1 (Sising and shading it hean- 
ily.) Now, you see, that's what I call being civil and 
manly. I suppose I 'm not finished off to suit this girl's 
taste ; but I 'm as good as she is, notwithstanding and 
nevertheless. 

Enter Helen. 

Helen. {To Jane.) Excuse me, Jane; I have been de- 
tained longer than I expected. 

Jane. It 's lucky you have come. Here is a fellow that 
has forced himself into the parlor, and claims to be your 
cousin. 

Helen. ( With surprise. ) My cousin 1 

Jane. Yes ; and he has heaped untold insults upon me 
for ordering him out. 

Helen. Who are you, sir ? 

Ben. What 1 don't you know me, neither ? I 'm your 
Cousin Ben, and you are my Cousin Helen. I could swear 
to your sweet voice in a thunder-storm 1 {He kiss^ her.) 
There ! take that as a reminder ! It is just such a smack 
as I gave you ten years ago, when we parted at Glen- 
burnie 1 

Helen. I 'm very glad to see you, Cousin Ben — very 
glad ; and, if I recollect, I promised you something when 
we next met. {Kissing him.) Was it not so ? 

Ben. To be sure it was,, but I did not expect you to 
keep your word. 

Helen. I am sorry you should doubt me. 

Ben. The same angel she used to be ! But, cousin 
here 's a gentleman you did not see. {Pointing to Frank. 
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He 'b what I call a gentleman, though I found him in such 
company. 

Hekn. {Bowing to Frank, and he to her.) Did you *ish 
to see me, sir ? 

Frank. Much, Helen; but I find you Lave forgotten 
Frank Noble. 

Helen. (Oiving her hand.) I am glad to see you. Prank. 
I well remember the Frank that was, I assure you. You 
are welcome home. 

Frank. I thank you ; but may I not claim the same 
to.ken of recognition that your cousin has received ? I 
have been absent longer than he. 

Helen. {Laughing.) Did you have the same promise ? 

Jane.- (Approadhing and kissing him.) I will do it for 
her. She- has a strange taste for a lady 1 (Looking sneer- 
ingly at Ben.) 

Ben. She pays her own debts, and asks no favors. 

Frank. I have no right to complain, though a kiss by 
proxy is but half a kiss. 

Jane. Will you be good enough to see me home, Mr. 
Noble ? I feel a dizziness that makes me fear toi venture 
alone. 

Fremk. "With pleasure. Helen, I will, with your per- 
mission, return. 

Helen. FiAj do. I have many questions to ask you. 

Jane. Good morning. (To Helen, and not to Ben.) 

Helen. Good morning. {They go out.) And now. Cousin 
Ben, how does your father, my good old uncle, do ? 

Ben. Hearty, hearty as a buck, Helen 1 

Helen. And your dear mother ? 

Ben. She is in heaven. 

Helen. No I — and we not hear of it ? 

Ben. We sent you word. 

Hehn. It- never reached Us. How yCu must miss her I 
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Do you remember, that last evening before we parted, you 
laid your head in her lap on one side, and I mine on the 
other ? Then she laid a hand upon each head, and blessed 
us, and told us never to forget each other. 

Ben. God knows I can never forget it ; and yet that 
girl who went out just now told me you would not see me. 

Helen. She did not know me, Ben. But tell me, how 
is little Emma, the dear little blue-eyed cherub ? 

Ben. An angel, and with her mother. Yes, they are 
both in heaven ; and I am bound to the land of gold, that 
I may not see the places and objects I have loved so long, 
and that I may, if God pleases, earn something to smooth 
the down-hill path of the broken-hearted father. Ah, 
Helen, it has been a sore time with us. But no matter ; 
crying won't mend a broken bowl or a broken heart. I 'm 
glad to see you ; and my stay is so short that we must let 
bygones be bygones. I sail to-morrow. 

Helen. It is poor sympathy to say that I regret all you 
have told me. My mother, too, has left us ; and I only 
remain to my dear father. Come, let us find him, and lose 
not a moment. 



SCENE II. — jane's parlor. 

Enter Frank Noble and Jane. 

Jane. I thank you for your attentions, Frank, and feel 
quite relieved by the walk and the fresh air. I believe it 
was only the vulgarity of the country boor that overcame 
me. 

Frank. I was rather amused than offended. You may 
depend upon it that circumstances will yet develop a 
character in him of which we shall all be proud. 
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Jane. I cannot endure such vulgarity, and am aston- 
ished that Helen should be willing to kiss such a bear, and 
then refuse to kiss you. She must be a confirmed prude 
to do this I 

Frank. I regarded it as a proof of true delicacy. 

Jane. True vulgarity, I say 1 I shall never be able to 
look upon Helen again as a lady who knows all that 
belongs to her station. 

Frank. I dare say she can defend herself; but let us 
not discuss this matter longer. I must return to finish my 
call. 

Jane. I shall have a right to be offended, if you leave 
me to visit her, after what has happened. 

Frank. I should be sorry to offend, but etiquette seems 
to require my return, since I only left on your account. 

JaTie. I hope nothing stronger than etiquette moves 
you. When, of two damsels, one is ill and the other not, 
a gallant knight, methinks, would stay with the invalid. 

Frank. I do not fully understand. You said but now 
you had recovered. I shall not leave you, if you need my 
assistance. 

Jane. I should be loath to take what is granted even to 
my need, if it is given unwillingly. Frank, I feel an 
interest in you that I cannot explain without the risk of 
much misapprehension. 

Frank. I thank you for your interest, although I do not 
well perceive what cause there is for any friendly fear. 

Jane. Do you know Helen Bonner ? 

Frank. What a question ! I know her as I do you and 
others whom I met in youth, and whose memory has lived 
through many a year of busy contest with a selfish world. 
I think I do know Helen. 

Jayie. You love her, Frank ; I know you do. 
3 
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Frank. You know more, then, than I have owned. I 
have scarce seen her half an hour. 

Jane. We females form a judgment in less time. I see 
your bias, and I feel it to be my duty, as one that deeply 
feels for your happiness, to warn you of your danger. 

Frank. My danger I Pray explain. I have a right to 
require more frankness. Grant, for the sake of argument, 
that I love Helen, what risk is there in that 1 Is she not 
virtuous ? 

Jane. Yes, as virtue now-o'days is understood ; but, 
when I love, I love with my whole soul, and less than this 
is insincerity. 

Frank. Is Helen insincere ? 

Jane. Perhaps she has not yet been tested. The part 
of prudence lies in wise prevention. I would but have 
you guarded. 

Frank. I will be so {smiling), although I see no peril. 

Jane. There lies your danger. Trust to my guidance, 
and I '11 lead you safely through. 

Frank. Through what ? Be frank. 

Jane. A gentleman, who sees a lady he may love, is 
never safe without a confidant who knows her sex, and 
can instruct him in the thousand wiles the female heart 
contrives to attract and circumvent him. Now, it is plain 
that you are charmed by Helen. 

Frank. Plain ! to whom ? 

Jane. To every eye but yours. 

Frank. What.is the evidence ? I may deny the fact ; but 
still it is my duty to return to Helen. I beg you to excuse 
^^- {He goes out.) 

Jane. He denies the fact I Then is there some hope • 
and I may yet find means to turn him from his purpose. 
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SCENE III. — HELEN'S PARLOR. 

Ben. Enter Frank. 

Ben. Eeturned so soon I Did you see that crazy girl 
safely home ? 

Frank. Yes, of course ; I never desert a convoy. But 
why call her crazy ? 

Ben. All jealous people are crazy, or worse than crazy. 

Frank. Why call her jealous ? 

Ben. The girl 's in love with you, and, fearing your par- 
tiality for Helen, she feigned sickness to draw you ofl", and 
have you to herself. 

Frank. How know you this ? I did not suspect it, 
and yet, upon your hints, my vision is improved. 

Ben. She tried to Iqeep you ? 

Frank. Yes. 

Ben. Advised you not to return ? 

Frank. She did. 

Ben. She warned you of the evil of having poor and 
vulgar relations ? 

Frank. Well, go on. 

Ben. She tried to create donbts as to Helen's excel- 
lence ? 

Frank. She did all this, I must confess. 

Ben. Did she tell you she loved you ? 

Frank. Not quite so bad as that. I should have seen 
through all, if she had. 

Ben. Well, you have a pair of spectacles now, and can 
see better. I shall not be here to see the fun, but I can 
guess at it. 

Frank. What do you guess ? 
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Bm. She '11 burn her own fingers. She can't get you, 
any how. 

Frank. Why so ? 

Ben. She insulted me and you did not ; and one who des- 
pises a man for his dress only, or his want of polish, can 
never suit one who can see true worth under the coarsest 
cloth. You can't love her for her mind; nor she you, 
except for your money. 

Frank. You think I should like Helen better ? 

Ben. To be sure I do. " Like likes like," my old spell- 
ing-book used to say. Helen is worth twenty of her. I 
love Helen, and would give the world to have her myself; 
but I have nothing of the world to give, and she has scru- 
ples, so that I must give her up. 

Frank. You are poor, then ? 

Ben. Yes, poor as an empty egg, but not so easily 
broken. I sail to-morrow for the land of promise, and if 
industry and good habits do not fail me, I shall have some- 
thing to do good with, besides good wishes, on my return. 

Frank. I have just returned from the land of gold, and 
can assist you. Much depends upon a good start. Here 
is a purse of shiners, and, before moi-ning, I will prepare 
some letterg to my friends, which will secure to you every 
advantage. 

Ben. Do you mean what you say ? 

Frank. I never said what I did not mean. 

Ben. I '11 take you at your word, then ; and, if Ben Bon- 
per succeeds, you, or somebody else, will find a good friend 
in him. There comes Helen. You may talk to her, while 
I go and see that Jane. I 'm determined to have another 
interview with her before I leave. 

{He goes out as Helen enters.) 

Frank. I hope you will excuse the abruptness of my 
departure. You saw the motive for it. 
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Helen. I hope my friend Jane reached home. safely, and 
is better. 

Frank. She recovered very rapidly. 

Helen. I am glad. She is a good girl, though we do 
not always agree. 

Frank. She urged me to stay, but I had already called 
on her, and had much to say to you. 

Helen. I am obliged to you, though I wonder how you 
could resist the temptation. 

Frank. Helen, will you pardon me if I ask a question 
that I may have no right to ask ? 

Helen. You may ask it, provided I be not required to 
answer it, if improper, as you say. 

Frank.. Have you ever promised your cousin Ben to 
marry him ? 

Helen. Why do you ask this question ? It is but fair 
that I should know your motive. 

Frank. He is not in a condition to marry you. 

Helen. 1 am sorry he is so poor ; he has a noble soul, 
and that is niore than money. 

Frank. If there is any engagement, I wished to place 
him in a situation worthy of you. I have ample means. 

Helen. I love Ben. 

Frank. And Ben loves you ; he told me so. 

Helen. We have talked this matter over, and have sworn 
to love each other, but never with a view to matrimony. 

Frank. Then may I ask another question ? 

Helen. Yes, on the same conditions, though I wish he 
was here to answer for himself. 

Frank. The other question does not depend on him, but 
on yourself. Will you accept my hand ? 'T is yours, if 
you say yes. 

Helen. I was not prepared for this. You do not know 
me, Prank. I may have changed since we were young, 
3* 
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and tbe few hours that you have seen me now are not 
enough to authorize the step that you propose. 

Frank. A thousand years could give no better prepara- 
tion. 

Helen. Pray tell me on what grounds you thus imperil 
all your happiness ? 

Frank. Ben is at the bottom of it. 

Helen. He has not sued for me, I trust. He has too 
much sense, and too much regard for me, to do that. 

Frank. He thinks, as I do, that when a lady of fashion 
and elegance, surrounded by the vain and foolish, the 
proud and . prejudiced, has courage to receive a poor 
relation as you did him, no other recommendation can 
Strengthen the security. 

Helen. Poor Ben, he is a noble fellow, and millions could 
iiot change him. 

Frank. What say you, yea or nay ? Although it is but 
fair that I should give some proof that I am worthy of the 
hand I ask. 

Helen. There needs no proof of that. Ben, too, is at 
the bottom of that testimony ; for you saw me welcome my 
poor cousin, and were no more ashamed of me than I of 
him. Need I say yea or nay, after this confession ? 

{She gives her hand to Prank.) 

Frank. God bless our cousin Ben I Let us to your 
father now and ask his blessing on his children. 

(They go Old.) 
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SCENE IV. — jane's PARLOR. 
Jane. Enter Michael. 

Michael. There is a blackguard at the door, ma'am, who 
says he will see you. Patrick tould him he should n't, and 
he knocked him down. I was afraid of the same traitment, 
and came to tell you, ma'am. 

Jane. What sort of a fellow is he ? 

Mich. 0, ma'am, a counthry-looking fellow, as sturrong 
as a lion, and with no more manners than a horrse. 

Jane. It must be that boor I saw at Helen's come to ask 
my pardon. Let him come in, and see that he does not 
attempt to kiss me. 

Mich. Kiss you, ma'am I Ha 1 ha ! ha f I should as 
Boon think of doing that same, meself. 

Mnter Ben. 

Ben. Madam, I owe you some apology for this intrur 
sion ; but, as I am bound away, and may never see you 
again, it seems but fair that we should part in peace. 
Shall we shake hands ? 

Jane. There is no need of that. 

Ben. There is, for your sake, as well as mine. 

Jane. How so ? Stand off ! What is it to me what 
becomes of you, or what you think of me ? 

Ben. Not much either way, but it is important to you 
what you think of yourself 

Jane. Of myself 1 what do you mean ? 

Ben. Why would you have driven me from my cousin's 
house ? Why shun me now, as if I were a villain ? 

Jane. I prefer a different kind of acquaintance. 
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Ben. You might find such without insulting me. Do 
you find other fault with me than my poverty ? I am not 
refined, perhaps, to the standard you approve ; nor do you 
come up to my standard, which leads me to estimate others . 
by their moral and intellectual worth, and not by the acci- 
dents of birth or wealth, of dress or talent, which involve 
no merit, and may prove a curse. 

Jane. I am not used to hear such sentiments. 

Ben. Then you have no real friends. Do I not speak 
the simple truth ? 

Jane. The abstract truth, perhaps ; but what is truth, if 
no one lives by it ? 

Ben. It is still the truth. No departure from it can 
change it, however it may change you. My Cousin Helen 
loves you, and assures me you have worth, though fashion 
has misled you. I am satisfied that reason and your better 
judgment will make you worthy of me (she starts) when I 
. return, as I most surely shall, not the poor country cousin 
Ben, whom you now see, but Benjamin the millionaire, as 
you shall see. There is a prophecy in a determined will. 

Jane. Was there ever such a strange proposal ? 

Ben. 0, yes, many, far more strange. You have some 
hope of catching Prank, but this can never be. Your treat- 
ment of me shocked him, and he will go to Helen. In the 
mean time, remember what I have said, and profit by it, 
and we yet may bless the day that made us enemies to 
make us more than friends. 

Jane. Does Helen know of this proposal ? 

Ben. No, but she shall, if you agree to it. Come, give 
me your hand, and it shall be a bargain. I am going to a 
wild country, and would anchor my heart at home. 

Jane. Did Helen say she thought me worthy ? How I 
have wronged her ! 

Ben She did, and would, mayhap, have waited for her 
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cousin, hail he not been so near of kin. She has a religious 
Bcruple 01. this point. 

Jane. I have none on that or any other point ; and, to 
prove this, you have my hand {giving her hand) and seal 
{kissing him). You see, I take Helen for my model. Am 
I forgiven ? There is romance, at least, in this. 

Ben. So there is truth. Let us to Helen ; and then, 
with such a motive to exertion, who can doubt of full suc- 
cess ? ( They go (xid. ) 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. — NOBLE HALL. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble and two children — Jessie and Ben. 

Frank. It is now five years, to-day, since Cousin Ben 
departed for the land of promise. How strange it is that 
not a word has ever reached us from him ! He must be 
either dead, or has so changed his name that no advertise- 
ment has e'er betrayed his whereabout. 

Helen. I hope he is not dead ; for, should your fears be 
realized, and bankruptcy be unavoidable, he could, he 
would, befriend us and our little ones. 

Frank. Our all is in the ships ; and their arrival is so 
doubtful now that no insurance can be made. Before the 
week is ended, all my drafts are payable, and ruin must 
ensue ! 

Helen. You have helped others in distress. 

F<cank. Yes, always ; but my wants are far too great to 
be relieve! by those whom I have helped, were they 
disposed. 
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Helen. Well, if the worst o'ertake us, we are but poor ; 
and poverty is what the greater part of men do bear, with- 
out the fund of love that can make much worse things 
tolerable. 

Frank. I could bear it easily, were I alone to bear it. 

Helen. Alone I Dear Frank, we will not be a burden to 
you. "We will work, and even- help you rise again. 

Frank. 'T is that which gives an edge to the misfortune. 
I can not see my Helen and her children beggars. 

Helen. You have lost your courage, Frank. Why, 
even I could face the world, with you and these two dear 
ones by my side. 

Frank. I can not see you sink from splendor such as we 
have long enjoyed, to assort with poverty, and feel the 
• straits and self-denials it imposes. 

Helen. Jessie, can you be contented to be poor ? 

Jessie. Yes, mother, if I may live with you and father, 
and little Ben. 

Frank. Bless you, my child I I feel ashamed that I 
alone have lost all resolution. 

Helen. Frank, is this ruin the result of your neglect or 
your dishonesty ? 

Frank. No ; God be thanked, it is his work, not mine 1 
'T is sheer misfortune. 

Helen. God's work can never be misfortune. If he has 
done it, there is kindness in it. Let us bow, and bear it 
as we ought. I almost long to try what I can do. 

Frank. Come on ! I will not be outdone. 

Jessie. Now, father,, you look like yourself again. We 
shall live with you — shall we not ? Mother, may I sell 
my dolls, to help poor father ? I can do without them, 
mother. When we are poor, will you not love us as you 
do now ? (Ben takes Msfa(her's hand.) 
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Helen. Having less to love, we shall love you better, 
Jessie. Love does not depend on wealth. 

Frank. No, it does not ; and I am but a child to think 
that happiness depends upon it I 

Ihiter Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. Good news, my children I 

Frank. Have the ships been heard from ? 

Mr. B. No ; but I have found a man who will insure 
them, spite of the general belief that they are lost. 

Frank. Where is he ? 

Mr. B. I have found him, and have brought him hither. 
He seems to be a foreigner ; but of what nation, I cannot 
say. I will call him in. {He goes oiU.) 

Helen. There, Prank I You see a gleam of sunshine, 
dark as the day is I 

Frank. I cannot think 'twill lead to any thing. 

Enter Mr. Bonner and the Jew. 

Mr. Bonner. This (pointing to Frank), sir, is Mr. Noble. 

Jew. Noble 1 Good name ! Noble men scarce How- 
o'-days. You have property at risk, your frind saies. 

Frank. Five ships and cargoes. 

Jew. Too many ships for one risk. How so many 
togedder ? 

Frank. For the advantage of convoy. We feared the 
enemy, and detained them till all were loaded. 

Jew. Vary natui-al. Where from ? 

Frank. Calcutta. 

Jew. Long way ! When last seen ? 

Frank. Fiv? months ago. The fleet was scattered in a 
storm. 

Jew. Hash any vesshels of the fleet arrived ? 

Frank. Yes, several. 
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Jew. Did they see any tink of de oders ? 
Frank. Yes ; one was thought to be dismasted, before 
the storm scattered them. 
Jew. Honishttotellmeofdat. Vhat premium you offer 

Oder folks ? 

Frank. No one will insure, at any rate. 

Jew. Honisht, honisht again. Vhat you tink of fifty 
per cent, for de risk ? 

Frank. I think that would be fair. 

Jew. Too mush, — too mush, younk man. You no full 
mit hope. 

Frank. I have hope, but have not time. My payments 
must be met immediately. 

Jew. How mush you musht meet ? 

Frank. Three hundred thousand pounds. 

Jew. Great deal to raise. Vhat security can you give 
for dat sum ? 

Frank. None. I have already pledged all I possess 
besides the ships. 

Jew. Is dese your wifes and shilds ? 

Helen. Yes. Do help us, sir, if you can safely. 

Jew. My dear, dere is no shafety in de mattare. ( To 
Frank.) Have you no frind ? 

Helen. None. 

Jew. No farder ? — no brudder ? 

Helen. My husband is an orphan. I have a father, who 
shares our ruin. I have a cousin, too ; but he is absent, 
and knows not of our distress. 

Jew. Would he help, if he wash here ? 

Frank. Yes, to his last cent, — I know he would. 
. Jew. . Good 1 Vhere ish he ? 

Frank. We know not: he has been absent several 
years. We are not sure he is alive ; and, if alive, he may 
be poor. 
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Jevi. Hish name 1 

Frank. Acorn — Ben Acorn. 

Jew. Ha 1 small ting, one acorn ; but great hoak some- 
time come from de small acorn. Tounk man, I have 
sworn not to lend my monish to any man. (Dravnng up, 
and putting his hands on his hips.) 

Frank. Then, why insult me by these questions, sir ? 

Jew. Because I no swear not to deal wis de vimen ! I 
will lend you tree hundred tousand pounds, if she, dis 
voman, will be mine, if she never pay ! 

Frank. Wretch 1 how dare you propose such a con- 
dition ? 

Jew. Tou like your wifes better tree hundred tousand 
pounds ? 

Frank. Yes ; and millions added to that. 

Jew. Good. Now, when can I know if she never pay, 
eh ? No mattare. I will lend her all de monish you vant ; 
and she shall give me vhat she please for premium. Dere ! 
take de sheck, and fill him up ; he is signed already. If 
you can nevare pay, I vill look to dat littel — vhat you call 
him, — Acorn. Good bye. Trusht in God, and do de 
besht you can 1 I shall come aggen dis evening. 

(He goes out. Jessie follows him, kisses him, 
and conies back. ) 

Mr. B. This is very singular conduct I The check is 
signed Benjamin the Jew. It can be good for nothing. 
No Jew ever lent money in this way. I will step to the 
bank and see. (-He goes out.) 

Frank. I know not what this means, my Helen. Either 
this is an angel or a demon. 

Helen. He is no demon. Every word he uttered had 
something human in it. 

Jessie. Shall we not be poor, mother? That strange 
4 
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man, when I kissed him at the door, told me ue would 
gave us. 

Miter Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. The check is good, and is accepted by the 
bank; 

Frank. {^Clasping his hands, and looking up.) Thank 
Heaven I 

Helm. {To Frank, looking up, still and immovable.) 
Prank, my dear Frank, what ails you? Speak to me. 
Prank. 

Frank. This sudden relief, and the strange mystery, 
have almost crazed my brain. I had no faith in Providence, 
and yet am saved. {They go out.) 



SCENE II. — JANE'S PAELOR. 

Jane, alone. 

Jane. There is a mystery about this silence. Five long 
years have passed since I was rash enough to pledge my 
w;ord to that strange cousin of my Helen, and not a word 
has been received by her or me from him. I should be 
fully justified to never think of him again ; but, spite of 
me, I cannot cast him from my thoughts. Helen thinks 
him dead ; but my heart will not believe it. There was a 
something in his manner that gave assurance of a man ; 
and he will justify my promise, I am sure. 

Fnter Michael. 

Michael. Madam, an outlandish man at the door would 
spake to you. 
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Jane. Bid him walk in. 

Enter fhe Jew. 

Jew. Excuse me, madam. I have a message for you 
from a frind. 

Jane. From whom, sir ? Please be seated. 

Jew. You once had a frind that you promised to remem- 
ber vUe he vas apsent. 

Jane. Is he living 1 Speak I Do you know him ? 

Jew. Yesh ; .he vash my frind. 

Jane. What message sent he by you ? 

Jew. Dat he vash poor as when he leave you, and vash . 
bound in honor to release you from your promish. 

Jane. On what ground ? Did he not write by you ? 

Jew. He no writes. Vhen he leaves, he hoped to get 
mush wealth, and make you happy ; but he disappoint, and 
feel he must release you from your promish. 

Jane. Did he Wish to be released himself? 

Jew. G, no, no. He vash grief to death to make de 
sacrifice. 

Jane. What was his character ? 

Jew. De same as ven he promish; only he hash no 
monish. 

Jane. I never thought he would have any. I only hoped 
the world would polish him, and send him back a gentle- 
man in manners, as he was in soul. 

Jew. He ish all dat. 

Jane. I wish he had brought his own message. I could 
then have seen him, aiid assured him that my means are 
ample since my father's death ; and he would be most 
welcome. 

Jew. He ish too proud to come on terms like dat. 

Jane. He need not be. Assure him, sir, if you should 
ever see him, that I no longer am the foolish girl he saw, 
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but, following out the lesson he then gave me, I have 
learned to love the truth, and to respect true worth, what- 
ever garb it wears. 

Jew. He wish me, moreover, to make you present of 
dis ring {taking it from his finger), — a token of regret ; 
and hope dat his memory might not die entirely from your 
thoughts. 

Jane. A diamond! How could the generous fellow 
spare enough to purchase such a gem ? 

Jew. Perhaps it was his all. I know he would have 
given his life to live in your remembrance. 

Jane. Shall you certainly see him again ? 

Jew. Certainly I shall. 

Jane. {Taking a ring from her finger.) Then, please to 
give him this ; and tell him I shall keep his ring till he 
return this I now send. When, sir, do you leave, on your 
return ? 

Jew. Immediately. This evening I propose to spend at 
his Cousin Helen's. Will you not meet me there ? 

Jane. With pleasure. She will rejoice to hear from her 
dear Cousin Ben. He never will know how well she loves 
him.. Her idols, I believe, are Frank and Cousin Ben. 

Jew. I begin to love you all myself. But I must go. 

Jane. My house is at your service while you remain ; 
and you would be most welcome for your friend's sake, as 
well as your own. 

Jew. I must away to make my preparations. Farewell ! 
We meet at Cousin Helen's. {He goes out.) 

Jane. What can he mean ? We meet at Cousin 
Helen's I 
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SCENE III. — NOBLE HALL. 

Frank, Helen, ffie children, and Me. Bonner. 

Frank. (To Mr. Bonner.) Did you hear, sir, any more 
about the Jew ? 

Mr. B. The cashier told me the check was but a small 
part of his deposit. 

Selen. If it were not impossible, I should think our Ben 
was at the bottom of this mystery. The stranger will be 
here presently, and we must question him more closely. 

Enter Jane. 

Frank. Dear Jane, we 've news to tell you. 

Jane. And I have news also to gladden you. I 've 
heard from Cousin Ben. 

Helen. You have ! By what conveyance, pray ? 

Jane. A stranger brought a message from him. 

Frank. A stranger ! How looked he ? 

Jane. He wore a gown like a priest, appeared to be a 
Jew, but by his speech I could not determine of what 
tribe. He began with a foreign accent, but spoke good 
English before he had done. He is not what he seems, 
but what he is I cannot even guess. 

Frank. We have seen the same person. In our extreme 
peril, he suddenly appeared, and furnished Helen with the 
means of saving me from utter ruin. 

Jane. He must be Cousin Ben. And now I do remem- 
ber he said, at parting, he should meet me this evening at 
Cousin Helen's. 

Frank. How could I be so dull as not to feel that it 
was Ben ? You see now, Helen, why he wished a mort- 
gage of you. How shall we meet him ? 
4* 
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Eekn When he comes, let Jessie run to him, and say, 
" Welcome, good Cousin Ben I " Hark 1 he is at the 
door I Now, Jessie, remember, run to him, and say what 
we have told you. 

Ihter Terence. 

Frank. Who is it, Terence ? 
Terence. A thorough gentleman, sir, is it. 
Frank. The same who came- this morning ? 
Ter. No, sir 1 no more like him than our house is like 
St. Pater's Church at Eome 1 
Frank. Show him in. 

Fnter Ben, elegantly dressed. 

Jessie. {Running up to him.) Welcome, good Cousin 
Benl 

Ben. [Raising and kissing her, and looking at the group 
before him, who all rise and run to meet him.) The secret's 
out, then ! Helen, my dear cousin, how do you do ? Jane, 
will you take poor Ben ? How are you, Frank ? God 
bless you all 1 This one moment pays for my five years 
of exile, toil, and sorrow. 

Frank. My dear fellow, how can I thank you ? 

Ben. Don't try. 

Helen, Cousin, how shall we ever pay you ? 

Ben. You paid it all, and more than all, when you first 
acknowledged your awkward country cousin. 

Jane. By the same rule, then, I must be wofully in debt 
for my misconduct. 

Ben. That debt was all forgiven under hand and seal. 
Let 's hear no more of that 1 Now I may hug the babies 1 
{Taking one on each arm.) Mr. Bonner, this is almost 
too much for one day 1 My heart cracks with the crowd- 
ing! 
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Helen. 'T was cruel in you, Ben, not to let us have one 
word from you in five long years ! 

Ben. 'T was neck or nought with me. I found my 
steady habits, common sense, aud robust health, the very 
thing to carry to that wild, unsettled region. I had hardly 
reached there, ere, by moral force alone, I soon became a 
leader. A fortunate purchase of a tract of land, which 
proved to be a valuable mine, soon brought me immense 
wealth. The thought of Jane kept me from squandering 
what I gained. Under an assumed name I rendered it 
impossible for you to trace me ; and in that name I made 
deposits in your banks, that in good time have served the 
only purpose wealth is good for. Tou have my history 
in a nutshell ; but there is one drawback on my happiness. 

Helen. What is that, dear Ben ? 

Ben. I heard, as I passed the Exchange, that one of 
Frank's ships has anived, and- reports the rest all safe. 

Frank. Good heaven ! Helen, this was to reward your 
trust and resignation. 

Ben. I 'm sorry for it. But why so serious, Jane ? 

Jane. I hoped one day to share my patrimony with you, 
as some poor return for my sad error ; but you are not 
poor, and I can make no sacrifice. 

Mr. B. What an unhappy company you are 1 You 
must not forget that there is a wide world outside of this 
room, and what is not needed here will be needed and most 
welcome there. 
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CHARACTERS. 
Mrs. Nudqett. 
SaciRE Wagner. 
Mr. Swipes, a brewer. 
Mrs. Swipes, cousin of Mrs. Nudgett. 
Mr. CnKRiB, a saddler, and cousin of Mrs. Nudgett. 
Mrs. Ccrrie, his wife. 

Frank Mills, > orphan children that Mrs. Nudgett 
Mart Fairchild, 5 had brought up. 

SCENE I. — MRS. NUDGETT'S PARLOR. 

Mks. Nudgett alone. 

Mrs. Nudgett. Well, after all, money is a plague. I have 
abundance ; but, since my poor husband died, it has taken 
all my time to manage the property, and all I have had 
from it is a living, and my servants have had as much, 
without any of the trouble and anxiety. I have no near 
relation ; and it is clear that my cousins only worship me 
for my money. Frank is a dear boy, but so dissipated, 
and unwilling to submit to my control, that I have told him 
he has nothing to expect ; and Mary has incurred my just 
displeasure by persisting in her attachment to him when 
I have forbidden it. 0, dear ! I should be far happier, 
were I obliged to labor for my daily bread. But here is 
my cousin. She has, no doubt, heard of my illness, and 
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has come to sympathize with her very dear relative ! 
0, dear I 

Enter Mbs. Swipes. 

Mrs. Swipes. (Sunning up to Mrs. Nudgett, and hissing 
her.) My dear cousin, how do you do ? I have just heard 
of your illness, and, although weighed down with family 
cares, I threw all aside ; for Mr. Swipes almost com- 
manded me to run to you as my first duty, although, 
mercy knows, I did not need to be told of that. How do 
you do,, dear, good woman ? I was so frightened, when I 
heard you had a fit, that I almost fell into one myself. 

Mrs. JS". I am obliged to you for your sympathy. The 
attack was sudden and severe, but my physician encour- 
ages me to think it may not be repeated. 

Mrs. S. I trust and pray it may not be. 0, dear ! what 
should we do if any thing should happen to our dearest of 
relatives ? Where can my husband be ? He was to follow 
me, that we might oifer our services, if we can render any 
assistance. 0, here he comes. 

Enter Mr. Swipes. 

Mr. Swipes. My dear madam, how is it with you ? I 
have left all to follow you, as the good book says the faith- 
ful and true must always be willing to do. 

Mrs. N. I feel much obliged by your attentions ; but I 
trust I shall not need any assistance from my friends. 

Mrs. S. You know, dear woman, on whom to call, if 
you waijt any aid, no matter how great a sacrifice of time 
or personal attenlion it may involve. 

Mr. S. Is there nothing I can do ? It is said that there 
is a healing virtue in good ale ; and I shall -nsist upon 
sending you a dozen of my best, with a promise to snpply 
you as long as you shall live and I do well. 
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Mr&. N: I thank you sincerely ; .but my physician for- 
bids the use of any thing but water. 

Mrs. S. There is no strength in water ; but a glass of 
ale now and then would build you up, and make a new 
creature of you. 

Mr. 8. There is nothing like it ; and I shall insist upon 
your trying it. I hope it will prove the elixir of life to 
you. 

Mrs. N. I pray it may, but I have little hope of any 
such resuscitation. Excuse me a moment. 

(She goes out feebly.) 

Mr. S. There 1 we have touched the old one 1 Now, be 
careful to follow up the blow; and let us pray for her 
health with all our might, for the prayers of the wicked, 
you know, never prevail. 

Mrs. S. 0, you naughty man 1 But there she comes, 
lame enough ! Another touch of the paralysis will give 
her entire relief from all pain ! I hope she will soon find 
rest I 

Mr. S. 0, you naughty woman I how can you speak 
thus of your dear cousin ? 

Enter Mrs. Nudgett. 

Mrs. Nudgett. I am quite feeble yet, you see. 

Mrs. S. Be sure to send for us at once, if any thing 
should happen. 

Mr. S. Command us in any thing and every thing. We 
are ready to be spent in your service. 

Mrs. 8. Be sure to send for us before you send for the 
Curries ; for what we do is from the heart. 

Mrs. N. I shall remember your kind offers. 

3Irs. 8 {Kissing her.) Good morning, my dear, dear 
woman. 
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Mr. S. (Shaking h&r hand so hard as to gim her pmin.) 
Good bye, my deaa: madam ; rely on us entirely. Go ftd bye. 

( TTiey go out. ) 

Mrs. N. I wonder if they think I am deceived. How 
much less trouble it is to be sincere. 

M^ter Mr. and Mrs. Cubrie. 

Mr. Gurrie. My beloved cousin, how rejoiced I am to 
find you able to be up. I was told that you were confined 
to your bed, and unable to move without assistance. 

Mrs. N. I was, for a few hours, but am happily quite 
restored. 

Mr. G. What a subject for gratitude to the Author of 
all our mercies ! 

Mrs. N. I hope I am duly gr^iteful. 

Mrs. Gurrie. We held a fast as soon as we heard of 
your danger ; but now our fasting shall be turned into joy 
and thanksgiving. 

Mr. G. My wife has left two sick children, and I hav.e 
left my shop untended, as it were, that we niay offer yoij 
our personal services. I have nothing else to offer, except 
my horse and chaise, which I hope you will consider your 
own, and use whenever you please. 

Mrs. G. I pray you do so, dear madam. Nothing could 
be so cheering to our affectionate hearts as to be instru- 
mental in any way to your recovery. ■ 

Mrs. N. I will accept. of your offer, if I find myself able 
to ride. 

Mr. G. You know, my dear niadam, the deep solicitude 
I have always felt for the spiritual welfare of my friends ; 
and the moment I heard of your illness I sought the Lord 
in your behalf. I hope you had the Sweet satisfaction of 
feeling that you were at peace with your Maker. 
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Mrs. N. I felt that I had been an nnworthy steward, 
and one who had hid my talent in the earth. 

Mrs. C. It is not too late now to lay up treasures in 
heaven. I know one affectionate heart that would rejoice 
to owe his happiness to our beloved cousin. 
, Mr. G. 0, Caroline ! how could you hint at such a 
distressing event as would be involved in such remem- 
brance of me ? " I am unworthy of the least of all thj 
mercies," as said the psalmis''. 

Mrs. N. We are all unworl \y ; and I now see that it is 
dangerous to defer our good intentions for an hour. My 
dear' cousin, will you be so good, when you pass the 
Squire's, as to ask him to call here this afternoon on busi- 
ness of importance ? 

Mr. G. I will do so with much pleasure ; and, in the 
mean time, I pray you to command me in all things. 

Mrs. G. Eemember the chaise, my dear madam. Mr. 
Currie will be delighted to drive you any where at any 
moment. 

Mrs. N. You must allow me to retire. I have sat up 
too long, I fear. 

Mrs. G. Shall I help you to your chamber ? 

Mrs. N. No, I thank you ; I prefer to go alone. I must 
learn to help myself, and do my duty, though at the 
eleventh hour. (^She goes out.) 

Mr. G. We have fixed her ! She wants the Squire to 
write her will, and we are to be the fortunate heirs. I 
saw it in her eyes ; and then how kind she spoke. 

Mrs. G. Yes, she is secured. You must try to see 
the Squire, and perhaps you can get him to help us a little. 
.The promise of an additional fee may have great influence. 
Be carefiil, however, Currie, and don't miss the mark, now 
it is so near. 

Mr. G. Not I. I think the Swipeses may now hang 
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their harps on the willows, and — themselves beside them, 
if they please. ( They go out. ) 

(Mbs. N. returns, and is hardly seated when Feank and 
Makt enter. They advance timidly Unvards her, and, 
each taking a hand, kneel at her feet.) 

Mrs. If. Well, children, what am I to conclude from this 
visit ? I hardly expected to see either of you again. 

Mary. We have come to ask forgiveness. In our des- 
pair at your displeasure, having no earthly inend to whom 
we could go, we 

Mrs. N. Have married, I suppose, as thwarted lovers 
have so often done before you, to increase the evils they 
would cure. • " 

Frank. That is the extent of our offence. We are now 
intent upon two things, first to obtain forgiveness of her 
who has been more than a mother to us, when we were 
unable to help ourselves, and then to depart forever. 

Mary. We had concluded to seek Australia, but hearing 
of your illness, unworthy as we are, we could not depart 
without her blessing whom we shall bless even in our exile. 

Mrs. N. Mary, how could you encourage his addresses, 
when you knew how easily he yields to the tempter, and 
how all unfitted he must be to make you happy ? 

Mary. The Frank that you describe is dead. I have the 
promise that his new life shall be all you ever wished. 

Mrs. N. What proof have you that he will keep his 
promise ? 

Mary. His very disobedience. If he were not in ear- 
nest, he would have left me when I was banished from the 
home you made my heaven, and which was still open to 
him. 

Frank. Mother, I do not blame you for distrust. Kepent- 
ance hath no life in words, by words can ne'er be proved ; 
and all I ask is your forgiveness for the past, your blessing 
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on the future. We heiard of your illness, and feared We 
were too late. 

Mrs. N. This is romance, I fear^ and Mary is to be the 
victim. 

Frank. By all that 's true, I swear 

Mrs. N. 'T were better not to swear, I always dread a 
word that needs an oath to fortify it. It is too latfe to undo 
what you have done. It only now remains to do our best 
to make the future all it should be. Mary, I need not ask 
if you love Frank. You have chosen him with wretched- 
ness in prospect. 

Mary. Dear mother 1 

Mrs. N. Is it not so ? What else can she expect, who> 
ere she weds, can not restrain the vicious promptings of 
her worshipper ? 

Mary. The backward road is not to be retrodden ; the 
path of life, be it direct or devious, is always onward, but 
no one can so wander that the better way may never be 
regained. 

Mrs. N. I hope your dreams will all be realized. 

Frank. They shall, by heaven I 

Mrs. N. I hope the blessed power, in whose holy name 
you promise, will enable you to faithfully perform. What 
preparation have you made for the exile you intend ? 

Frank. None, the destitute and the determined make 
but little preparation. 

Mrs. N. Leave all to me, and this day se'n-night let me 
see you here, when better health may aid our consuItationB. 
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Scene li. — the same tARLOB. 
{A f&rtnigM is supposed to elapse.) 

Enter Mb. and Mrs. Swipes, in mourning. 

Mrs. Swipes. 0, the coast is clear, I expected to see 
the Curries at their post. 

Mr. Swipes. They will be here in time to show {ironically) 
their deep respect for the dead whom they deplore. 

Mrs. S. More likely for the fat living they expect, 0, 
there they come. Now fit your visage to the house of 
mourning, and do not be outdone in solemn show. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Ccrrib, in mourning. 

Mr. Gurrie. Good morning. This meeting is quite unex- 
pected. 

Mrs. S. It is so to us, at least. 

Mrs. G. .No doubt you think as we do, "it is better 
to go to the house of mourning than to the house of feast- 
ing," as the preacher says. 

Mr. S. We are here by notice from the Squire. 

Mr. C. Indeed ! and so are we. 

Mrs. S. 'T is evident then that the old lady has divided 
the spoil between us. Who could have thought that Prov- 
idence so kindly would have made our interests the same ? 

Mrs. G. Ay, " He shapes our ends, rough hew them as 
we will." Two months ago, who would have given a far- 
thing for our chance ? The orphans, as the old one called 
the vagabonds she nursed so long, were sure of the inher- 
itance. They now are beggars, and are bound to regions 
that befit their origin, and will preserve us from their inter- 
meddling They go to Australia, the land of gold and 
guilt. 
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Mrs. B. Have they sailed ? I wonder they should go so 
quietly. 

Mrs. G. I understood from the servants they were here 
the day before her death, and were dismissed forever in 
disgrace. 

Mrs. S. Good ! then the course is clear, and we may 
walk it at our leisure. 

Mr. C. I know that she had made a will, for she com- 
missioned me to call the Squire the day before she died. 

Mr. S. I saw the Squire this morning, and though he 
did nbt name the cause of our assembling here, he seemed 
to hint there was a meaning in it. 

Mr, G. There no doubt is, and, as no other heirs are 
presaat, it is clear we are the only legatees. 

Mrs. S. Not so fast, brother Currie, unless my eyes 
deceive me, here are the two young reprobates, returned 
no doubt to hear their doom. 

Ihter Frank vrifh Mary on his arm. 

Mr. G. They are not heirs at law, and have a precious 
stock of impudence to show themselves where they must 
be assured no one will welcome them. 

Mrs. G. ( To them. ) I suppose you can not bear to leave 
these halls, though once expelled by the owner. 

Frank. We did not mean to intrude. The Squire 
insisted on our coming, though we gladly would have 
been spared the painful ceremony. 

Mrs. S. What are you going to do with that creature 
upon your arm ? 

Frank. You are a woman, or those lips would never 
move again in their impurity. 

Mr G. Do you threaten, vagabond ? 

Mr S. I should annihilate the wretch who insults my 
wife. 
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Frank. And I - 



Mary. Dear Prank, no, no. Let us retire. Be this our 
first lesson of self control. If I can learn it, you must. 

Frank. Be it so, but we must off at once. I can bear all 
the obloquy that words can be perverted to express, but 
when they breathe on thee, though never a word is uttered, 
I may go mad. Let us begone, we have no hope but in 
each other. 

{They move to go out, and meet ffie Squikb.) 

Squire. ■ Sarvant, ladies ; sarvant, gentlemen. Frank, 
what 'a the matter ? Mary, why in tears ? Well, well, she 
was good to you, and you have a right to weep. 

Frank. Worthy sir, we must retire, the insults we have 
just received leave no alternative. 

Squire. You are my guests, not theirs, and you must 
stay. ^ 

Mrs. G. {To her husband.) What can this mean ? 

Mr. G. He wishes to make an example of them. 

Mr. S. {To his wife.) His guests? What ! has the old 
villain made himself the heir ? 

Mrs. G. He '11 hear you. 

Mr. S. He 's deaf as any adder, and as cunning. I must 
palaver with him a little. 
• Mrs. G. He '11 hear if you don't wish him to do so. 

Mr. G. We have met with a great loss. Squire. 

Squire. Yes, greater than you think. 

Mrs. G. Providence will overrule it, so that the loss 
shall be our gain. 

Squire. May be, may be. Prank, take a seat, my boy. 
Mary, you are at home. 

Mrs. C. Home indeed I It will be any thing but sweet 
home, when we get possession. 

(Pkank and Mart sit. The Squire takes out some papers, 
5* 
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puts on his spectacles, opens a large sheet, and, while 
doing so, says :) 

Squire. This is the testament of your deceased relative, 
which she intrusted to my keeping the day before her sud- 
den demise 

(Mks. C. and Mrs. S. pretend to sob and weep audibly, so as 

to interrupt the Sq^tire.) 
Don't take on so, ladies. You had better listen to the 
will, and then, if you choose to cry 

Mrs. 8. Dear woman, how I did love her. 

Mrs. G. Were it not for the precious comforts of the 
Gospel, I should mourn as one without hope. 

Mr. 8. 0, brother Currie, this is a mournful scene, 

Mr. G. Just so, just so, but we interrupt the Squire. 

8quire. This will, your deceased relative requested me 
to write, and keep till her demise, and then to read in 
jamsence of her heirs, which heirs you be. 
^^frs. 8. dear, that we should live to be so called I 

Mrs. G. We, who would have died to save her, and 
not have lived to break her heart, as some folks did. 
(Glancing at Prank and Mart.) 

Frank. Your worship, I protest against such insults. 

Sqwire. Bear them, my boy, they are " coals of fire," as 
scripture says, and you will see ere long. But I was 

interrupted. Thus runs the will. You saw the old lady 

the morning that her testament was executed, Mr. Currie. 

Mr. G. I did. 

Squire. And she was sound of mind ? 

Mr. G. As you are now. 

Mr. S. I saw her too, and never saw her brighter. 

Squire. I thought so, but am glad to have your testi- 
mony corroborative. Well, I proceed to read. 

" In the name of God, amen. I, Mary Nudgett, widow 
of Samuel Nudgett, of Barryton, of sound mind and mem- 
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orjj but aware of my frailty pkn4 liability to be suddenly 
called away to judgment, do hereby make and declare my 
last will and testament. Imprimis, In the faith of the 
Gospel, I give my body to, corruption, in the hope of 
receiving a more glorious body, and my spirit to Him who 
gave it, trusting for mercy in the merits of my Redeemer." 

Mrs. G. Dear saint, ghe surely is at peace. 

Squire. Please not to interrupt, madam. (He goes on 
reading.) "Item, I give and bequeath all my worldly goods, 
to wit, all my estate, personal, real, and mixed, including 
my mansion and farm-house, with all my stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, moneys, and property, of whatever name or 
nature, to my dear cousins, Samuel Swipes, of Malt-street, 
Brewer, and Christopher Currie, of Crupper-court, Saddler." 
(The Squire takes off his spectacles to wipe Ihem.) 

Mrs. S. Bless her kind soul for doing so. 

Mr. G. God bless her. How can we make a suitable- 
return ? 

Mrs. G. " The memory of the just is blessed." 

Mrs. 8. Now, let the vagabonds flee at once. 

Frank. Come, Mary, let us not interrupt such pleasure, 
and such sincere gratitude. We are evidently out of place 
here, and should be on our way to Australia. . . 

Mrs. 8. 'T will cost you nothing to get there ; you 
being, no doubt, qualified to go at the expense of govern- 
ment. 

Frank. This is the second lesson, Mary. Well, I have 
promised to bear it all, by way of penance. (They move as 
if to retire.) 

Squire. (Putting on his spectacles and looking over them.) 
You must not go yet. I need your presence. (Peakk and 
Mart remain standing.) 

Mrs. S. Mr. Swipes, when the property is divided, you 
must make sure of the mansion-house for me. 
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Mrs. G. Not if I know it. I have long had my eye on 
that ; and, Currie, if you give it up, I '11 be the death of 
you. 

Mr. 8. Mr. Currie will see the reasonableness of my 
wife's claim, she being a female, and entitled in her own 
right, as his wife is not. 

Mrs. G. If Mr. Currie dares to see any such thing, I '11 
tear his eyes out. 

Mrs. S. We shall not be terrified into a surrender of our 
rights, you may rest assured. You in the mansion-house ! 
I should as soon think of a toad in a silver tankard. 

Mrs. G. Take that, then. {Slapping her face.) 

(Mrs. S. runs at her, and seizes her by the shoulders, 
shaking her, while Mb. Swipes and Mr. Currie endeavor 
to part ihem.) 

Squire. Dear me ! What are the doves doing ? Be 
patient, ladies, be patient, and you will see there is no 
cause for fighting each other. Let me see, where was I ? 
Ah! (He reads.) " All my property, of whatever name and 
nature, to my dear cousins, Samuel Swipes, of Malt-street, 
Brewer " (Looking over his spectacles at him.) 

Mr. S. God bless her ! 

Squire. " And Christopher Currie, of Crupper-court, 
S addler ' ' ( Looking at him . ) 

Mr. G. Yes, yes, in my own right. 

Squire. (Reading. ) "To haive and to hold — in trust — 
for the sole and exclusive benefit of ray adopted children, 
Frank Mills and Mary, his wife." 

Mr. S. What is all this ? In trust I How does that 
appear ? Where is it ? 

Squire. (Pointing to the parchment.) There, in two words 
of as good Old English as I could write. 

Mr G. Then we are humbugged, Mr. Squire. Pretty 
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well too, if two sob 3r, hard-working citizens must be sent 
tor to be made a laughing-stock of. 

Mrs. S. And all for these two vagabonds, nobody's 
brats, that have intruded into an honest family to ruin it. 

Mrs. O. Husband, can you not manage the property so 
as to make it a curse to them f 

Mr. G. To be sure we can, and we will too. Brother 
Swipes, we '11 pay them ofif. 

Squire. Let me read the rest of the will, my Christian 
friends, before you settle the management. (Beads.) " To 
haive and to hold. In Trust, for .the sole and exclusive 
benefit of my adopted children, Prank Mills and Mary, his 
wife ; Provided, his worship, Melchisedek Wagner, Esq., 
will not undertake the trusteeship, but not otherwise. 

Signed, sealed, and declared to be my last will and 

testament, in presence of, 
M. Wagner, Mart Nudgett 

John Smith, 
David Jones," 

Squire. So, gentlemen, as I have concluded to accept 
the trust, in behalf of my young friends here, you will 
have no opportunity to show your affectionate regard for 
them, and your respect for the wishes of your deceased 
relative. 

Mrs. G. An old hag. I know who will have the picking 
of her bones. 

Mrs. S. An unprincipled old sinner. I thought all along 
there was some trick. 

Mr. S. The Squire is at the bottom of it. 

Mr. G. He deserves to be hanged. 

Squire. Good morning, gentlemen; I expected to be 
complimented, but I can bear it, seeing that I have been 
instrumental in keeping a large property from such unfeel- 
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mg hypocrites, and i» aeenring it to my young friein43, 
who, " not ignorant of suffering, will know how io pity thp 
distressed," as my old school-book said. Why do you not 
speak, my boy ? Mary, are you dumb ? 

Frank. We are, indeed, amazed, and well may fail to 
speak the gratitude we owe to you, to her, to Heaven. 

Squire. You may take possession now ;; these worthy 
persons (pointing to Messrs. .S. and 0., and &i£ir wives) 
are now your honored guests. 

Mary. They never shall lack any aid that we can afford 
them. We are not so free from error that we can presume 
to east the first stone at any fellow-creature. 

Mrs. G. We will relieve yOiH of oar pi?esence. (2b Mrs. 
S.) She is a sweet creature notwiUistanding. 

{They go oiU.) 

Frank. Mary ! 

Mary. Frank f 

( They burst into tears and follow ffie Sqcibe into (he 
next room.) 



THE lUGITIVE SLAVE. 



CHARACTERS. 



John Dote, a Quaker merchant. 

DoROiHT, his Tvife. 

NATmtNAEL, his son. 

Sqxhb^ Habden, an TT. S. Commissioner. 

Geosqe, his son. 

Col. Soott, a Southern planter. 

Mabie EuaENiE, daughter of John Dove. 

Gkaoe Qasdneb, her Mend. 

SCENE I. — JOHN dove's PAKLOB. 

John and Dorothy. 

John. Well, Dolly, has thee prepared all things for the 
birth-day ? Marie is worthy, and we must do our duty. 

Dorothy. My only fear is that I may have exceeded thy 
intentions in regard to Mary. It is unusual to celebrate 
the birth-day of one of whose birth and parentage we are 
ignorant But she ^oes not know this, and it was more 
numane to tell the poor child she had a birth-day, than to 
teU her she was not ours. It is eighteen years to-day since 
she was brought to us ; and as she, by the law, is free, we 
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are bound in common honesty to tell her so, and undeceive 
her as to her real parents. 

John. Why would thee undeceive her? Thee would 
not cast her oif ? 

Dor. Nay, thee knows I would not ; but when the secret 
is no longer necessary, it is unjust. 

John. Does thee think so ? She is happy in the thought 
that we are her parents, and it can do no good to say we 
are not ; it may be painful to her. 

Dor. I have deceived thee, John ; will thee forgive me ? 

John. Thee must make thy peace with Him {pointing 
upward), if thee has done a wrong that needs forgiveness. 
Still I may know thy fault, if thee has no objection. 

Dor. I think with thee that Marie might remain still 
ignorant, if only she would be affected by it ; but, John, 
we have a son. 

John. Yea, Nathanael is our boy. 

Dor. Nathanael knows that Marie is not his sister. 

John. Thee has been indiscreet, I fear. Did thee tell 
him this ? 

Dor. That is my offence. I once, in confidence, revealed 
the secret, and Nathanael's love for Marie is not now that 
of a brother. 

John. I fear thee has done wrong, butit is plainly now our 
duty to let Marie know the whole. Doth She love Nathanael ? 

Dor. Verily, as a sister ought. 

John. We then no longer have a parent's right to guide 
her. But, thee had better keep the secret still, and warn 
Nathanael not to reveal it? 

Dor. He will not till I permit. But I have matters to 
arrange, and must leave thee. 

John. I too must see to the garden. Farewell. 

Dor. Farewell. I hope what I have done will be over- 
ruled for good. ( They go out different ways. ) 
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SOEXE II. 

Enter Makie. 

Marie. Eighteen years to-day! Would I could be 
assured that all my years will be like those I have enjoyed. 
My parents, 0, how kind and faithful 1 and what a friend, 
Nathanaell To-day, they say, I am free. What can be 
more free than I have been ? I can not think in what this 
freedom can consist. My spirit knows no bondage. 

Enter George Harden. 

Good morning, George, 

George. Good morning, Marie. Your father tells me 
you are free to-day, and I am come thus early to congratu- 
late you on the event. 

Marie. It adds no new joy to my spirit, George. I 
always have been free. 

Geo. And yet the thought that henceforth you are 
released from all restraint, and are not bound to seek 
advice, or follow it, must give you pleasure. 

Marie. Thee is in error, George, and the release can 
only give me pain. What can I gain by it, happy as I am, 
and free as yonder bird ? 

Geo. Marie, I long have watched your, growth — 

Marie. Thee has 1 I long have known thee, George, but 
did not know thee watched me. Have I grown to suit thy 
taste ? I fear I am a graceless plant to all but partial eyes. 

Geo. Marie, I have long desired — (.4 Jong pause.) 

Marie. Well, what has thee desired 1 I wish to-day to 
make thee a present. Each of my friends is to receive one 
from me. 

6 
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Geo. They can not all receive what I would ask, had I 
the courage. 

Marie. Thee must hot be so timid, George. If aught I 
have would give thee pleasure, it is thine, of course. 

Geo. Marie I 

Marie. Thee grows serious, Qeorge. 

Geo. It js a serious question I would ask, — one that 
involves my future happiness. 

Marie. P,oes that depend- on me ? I should feel sorry if 
it did. 

Geo, Marie, I love you, and would ask, nay, beg, for a 
return. 

Marie. George, has thee long been thus unhappy ? 

Geo. I have long in silence loved you, Marie ; and, 
though I have no reason to complain of marked negle.ct, J 
do not feel assurance that my loye ha,s ground for hope. 

Marie. I am young, thee knows. 

Geo. And so am I. Young hearts unite raost easUy, 
most firmly. 

Marie. My duty to my parents has always led me to 
refer to them, before I answered even less serious questions. 

Geo. You are free to-day ; and I have fondly hoped the 
first act might be to 

Marie. Enter into bonds ! No, George. I have not 
inquired the nature of my freedom ; but I feel here {laying 
her hand on her heart) it can not break the bond that binds 
me to my parents. All I can say is, I respect thee, 
George, but am not now prepared to answer thee as thou 
lost seem to wish. 

Geo. Say you are not pledged to another. 

Marie. I will fi-ankly tell thee I am not. 

Geo. There is some comfort in even that. 

Marie. Thee will be here this evening with our friends ? 

Geo. Most gladly. 
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Marie. Farewell. {Qivrng her hand, which he kisses.") 
Nay, tbee must not do so, now I know thy mind. 

Geo. <xood bye. (Se goes aid. ) 

Marie. Verily, I do hate to give him pain, but 0, 

4e*r j is this the first fruit of my freedom ! 

{She goes out.) 



SCENB III. — THE SAME PARLOR. 

JoHijf DoTj! and S<hiike HIabden. 

Squire. You sent for me, friend John. 

John. I did, neighbor. I have a little business in thy 
line. Thee knows I have a da,ughter. 

Squirfi. I do, and a fine girl she is. 

John. She is free to-day ; and I would secure to her a 
portion of my goods. 

Squire. Why so ? Will she not one day inherit them ? 

John. Perhaps not. 

Squire. (Surprised.) She will, if she is thine. 

John. May I depend upon inviolalble secrecy ? 

Squire. Of course. We have fbo long known each 
other to doubt that. 

Joh/n. It is better that ,1 shpuld tell thee all, and then 
thou wilt execute my intentions better. Marie is not my 
daughter. 

SquivC'- No one has ever had a doubt tiiat she was 
yours. 

John. Jugt eighteen ye^i:s ?go,, the captain of one of my 
vessels brought to my house a child, that had been given 
him by her mother in yjrginia. Xhe child w^s white as 
we are, and the captain said her mother was ; but bc^th 
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were slaves, and, to preserve the child, the mother gave 
her up. She was neatly dressed ; and on her little frock 
the name was marked, the same she bears, Marie Eugenie. 
I know no more. 

Squire. I oft have wondered that one of your society 
should have given such a world's name to the child ; but 
1 had no right to ask the question why. 

John. Thou seest the cause. It has been my endeavor 
to be a father to her, and thee knows that Marie has not 
been neglected. Now, to secure her against accident, I 
would bestow oh her enough to make her independent, 
should I first be called away ; and this evening I will sign 
the paper you prepare. Let it be such that it will need 
no record, and may be kept a secret. Follow this memo- 
randum. 

Squire. I will prepare it in due time. Good morning. 

John. Fare thee well. {^They go out at opposUe sides.) 



SCENE IV. — THE SAME PARLOR. 

Marie and Nathanael. 

Naffianael. How is it with thee, sister ? Thou surely 
art not sad to-day, though I have seldom seen such 
thoughtfulness upon thy brow. 

Marie. They tell me I am free to-day, Nathanael ; but I 
feel encumbered more than ever. - 

Nath. What ails thee ? Is there aught that I can do to 
relieve thy spirit ? Thou dost love me, Marie. 

Marie. I do, my brother. (Laying her head on Ms 
ihoulder.) 
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Naih. And I love thee more than a brother can. A tear 1 
Marie, thou art not happy. 

Marie. Would I were not thy sister, that I might love 
thee more than a sister may. 

NaOi. Tell me thy sorrow. I may remove it. 

Marie. Thou canst not, for the very reason that thou art 
my brother. 

Naffi. Suppose me not to be thy brother, what could I 
do for thee ? 

Marie. I am ashamed to say, and yet I ought to tell 
thee frankly. Thy friend, George Harden, has this morn- 
ing offered me his hand. 

Nath. He has ! Well, George is a worthy man. What 
said you to him ? 

Marie. What could I say? Nothing. I told him I 
could not answer, and would ask advice. 

Nafh. What did he then ? Come, you may tell me all. 

Marie. He asked if I had pledged myself to any other. 

Nath. And you said 

Marie. No, of course. I wish I could have said that I 
was yours, Nathanael ; but you are my brother, and he 
meant a different pledge. 

Naffi. Marie, you are free to-day. 

Marie. So I am told, but can not see in what my liberty 
consists. 

Nath. I may not tell you yet. 

Marie. When shall I know the secret ? 

Nath. To-day, to-day. In the mean time, let us now 
pledge our mutual troth, as if we were not what we seem. 
I love thee, Marie, before all other women, and agree to 
love thee always. 

Marie. Is it right to thus betroth ourselves ? Thou 
must not lead me into a snare. 
6* 
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Nath. I give thee my word that we may safely do as I 
propose. 

Marie. Then I will surply do it. Nathanael, I do Ipve 
thee before all other men, and I do promise so to love foy 
ever, if it be lawful. 

Nafh. Hold to this pledge, and act as if it were approved 
of Heaven. 

Marie. I will, for you have never yet deceived me. My 
poor brain labors with thoughts that this eventful day has 
crowded into it already. 

Nath. The day will set in brightness, Marie. 

Marie. I trust it may, but can not pierce the gloom that 
darkens o'er my spirit. 

Nalh. Go rest thee with thy mother. Her gentle spirit 
will administer the rest thou needest. Go, I '11 see thee 
soon, [ne kisses her, and she goes- out.) I dare not tell 
her all, for I am bound to secrecy. Yet I have saved her 
from the persecution that her grace and loveliness will 
bring upon her. The act is fair and right, although both 
parties do not understand it. {He goes out.) 



SCENE V. — SQUIRE HARDEN'S HOUSE. 

Grace Gardner and George Harden. 

Cfrace. {HoMing out a small casket.) I have sought you 

■acre to restore what I received under a sad mistake. 

<'hese have no value with me now. 

George. {Opening ffie casket.) The jewels that I gave you I 

Grace. The same. They Were received into a trusting 

\eart ; tljey are rejected now that trust 's deceived. 
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Oeo. Have I done aught to shake that trust? What 
have you seen 

Grace. Seen 1 Know you not that love has lightning 
eyes, so sensitive, the very darkness aids their vision ? 
The heart that once hath felt the adoration of another heart 
as true, can never bear the show of love wher^ the true 
fire burns not. 

Oeo. Have I not shown you every attention you could 
claim from him who loved you best ? 

Grace. Yes, all that ; and I have felt the icy coldness 
that did substitute the form for the spirit. 0, it is nobler 
far, when once the heart 's estranged, to part at once, 
than thus, by false appearances, to lure the victim on to 
hopeless trust. 

Geo. I could not tell you I had ceased to see in you all 
that I once beheld. 

Grace. And yet you had the courage to deceive me 
with false shows of love. A noble heart can never stoop 
to mock the truth it can not face. If thou hadst found in 
Marie charms that I had lacked, I could have pardoned- 
thee, although my soul had sunk at the avowal. But, 
when love had died, 'twas mean to mock me with the 
hollow show of it. 

Geo. There may be many who will find in you all that 
true hearts can hope, or e'en imagine. 

Grace. Yes, even so, and such may lift me up again ; 
but, as for you, from the low depth of self-abasement there 
is no uprising. He who mistakes through ignorance may 
honestly return ; but he who wilfuUy deceives, and then 
plays false 

Geo. You overstate the case. 

Grace. I can not. No language can portray the base- 
ness I have witnessed. Yet, believe me, I would not call 
you back, or mar the happiness th*t is reserved for Marie. 
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Geo. Believe me, she is innocent of any wrong done 
you. 

Qrace. I know she is, and her pure heart would shrink 
from your embrace, did she know all thou knowest. This 
secret you may never tell to her, but, hidden in your breast, 
if you wire noble, it would rankle there, and poison all 
your joys. 

Geo. Have you talked with Marie ? 

Grace. Never, on this subject. I could not stoop to 
that. But thou mayst tell her all. Her gentle heart will 
never do me wrong. 

Geo. Nor I. 

Grace. You I You can not any more. 

Enter Squire Hakden. 

Squire. Good day to you, Grace. I have just come from 
Marie's. She is free to-day. 

Grace. (Sighing.) And so am I. She is a noble girl. 

Squire. Go you to congratulate her with the rest this 
evening ? 

Grace. She will not need my gratulations. I may be 
spared, I think. Good morning. Farewell, George. 

{She goes ovi.) 

Squire. Her manner is constrained. Has any thing gone 
wrong ? 

Geo. We have agreed to separate. 

Squire. On what ground ? 

Geo. I 've found a mate more promising. 

Squire. I 've seen no fault in Grace. 'T was not her fault 
that she is poor. 

Geo. My new love doth not lack. I hope to secure 
Marie. 

Squire. Marie I 

Geo. Why do you start, sir ? Is she not a prize ? 
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• Squire. "You nust not think of her. 

Geo. Why ? Is not the daughter of our wealthiest 
neighbor worthy of pursuit ? 

Squire. You must not think of her, I say. 

Geo. Why, sir ? I pray you let me not think you would 
command, without a reason to secure obedience. 

Squire. I can not further explain, but beware of plung- 
ing further into the gulf that you have blindly entered. 
But I expect a stranger now, who has inquired for me in 
the village, and you must leave me alone with him. 

Geo. There he comes. I will retire, but know not what 
to think of this strange prohibition. 

Squire. Heed it, my son, and trust to my direction. 

(GrEOKGE goes ovi,) 

Enter Col. Scott. 

Squire. Walk in, sir. You have been seeking me, I 
understand. 

Gol. Scott. If you are an U. S. Commissioner. 

Squire. I hold that office. 

Gol. S. I have business requiring secrecy, and such 
advice as you perhaps can give. 

Squire. You may rely upon me, sir. 

Gol. S. My home is at the South, where, as is the cus- 
tom, I have servants, slaves you call them here^ But 
lately I have lost a favorite slave, who, on her death bed, 
did reveal the fact that, eighteen years ago, she gave her 
infant daughter to a trader there, whose vessel was depart- 
ing from our shore. She could not name the trader or his 
vessel, but she said he was of Nantucket. She knew no 
mark upon the infant's body, but she said the name, that I 
had given the child, was marked upon her dress. 

Squire. Good heavens ! What was that name ? 
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Gol. S. Marie Eugenie. Know you aught that can throw 
tight upon the case ? 

Squire. Is it your object to reclaim the child ? 

Col. 8. She is my prop>erty> and by the law I ha,re a 
ri^t to her, and ask your aid in the almost hopeless 
search. 

Squire. There is a legend on the island, I am told, but 
cannot yet divulge what I have heard. If you will make 
my house your home tiU I inquire, you shall be welcome. 

Col. S. The faintest ray of hope is cheering. I will 
accept your hospitable offer, for rest has become necessary 
to me. 

Squire. Walk in {he opens a door), and I will join you 
soon. ( They go ofvA. ) 



SCENE VI. — JOHN DOVE'S PAKLOil. 

Marie, sewing. To her enters George. 

George. Excuse me, Marie, for returning here so soon, 
but I can find no rest till I have told you aU that bears 
upon the question you must solve. 

Marie. I have thought it over, George, and think thee 'd 
better hold me only as the friend I have been. My father 
thinks 't is better so, and I, in duty, must submit to him. 

Oeo. I pray you reconsider this decision, on it may 
depend my future happiness, my all. 

Marie. I trust thee has not thus allowed thy peace to 
be endangered. I could name to thee a dozen worthier 
than myself, whom I would sooner choose if I were thou. 
My dear friend Grace is worth a brace of me. 

Oeo. I had her lovo, and have resigned it in the hope of 
winning thine. 
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Marie. Thee did unwisely, George. - The heart of such a 
woman no one should dare spurn. Thee will not meet 
with such another. 

Oeo. Dear Marie, you do greatly underrate yourself. 
I have weighed you both, and have released her from her 
promise that I may devote myself to you. 

Mari^. I must tell thee, George, that thou has greatly 
erred in hastily rejecting her, but more it pains me thou 
hast told me of thy broken faith. Thou shouldst have kept 
the secret from me. Had I not brought my mind to the 
conclusion I have named, I do not think the world could 
bribe me thus to be the rival of my poor friend. How 
could I ever look her ii the face again ? No, George, thee 
wiU. oblige me much to drop all thoughts of me, and make 
thy peace at once with Grace. 

Geo. It is too late to retreat. My life depends upon the 
cast. I '11 seek thy mother and implore her intercession. 
There she comes. 

Enter Doeotht Dove. 

You have come in time to save me, madam, from despair. 
I have selected Marie, before all women, as the "depository' 
of my heart, and I entreat your aid to soften her decision. 

Dorothy. She has decided adversely, of course, or thee 
would not apply to me. Parents are not asked advicg 
when all goes smoothly. Marie has done well. I bade her 
not commit herself at present. There is an obstacle, 
unknown to her, that is insuperable in my mind. 

Geo. May I not know it ? It might reconcile me t6 delay, 
if there were future hope. 

Dor. Thee cannot know it, and 'twere better thou 
shouldst never inquire. I pray thee, George, to think no 
more of Marie, but as the friend and playniate she has 
always been. 
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Geo. This is too much. I can not quietly relinquish 
Marie. 

Dor. I thought thee was engaged to Grace. She told 
me so, and does she know what thou hast just declared ? 

Oeo. Grace is no longer any thing to me, nor I to her. 
I have withdrawn my promise to her, and the sacrifice I 
made is treated here with scorn. I will not be disgraced 

Dor. Thee will not blame us, George, for thine own 
act. Thee did not consult us, or we could have advised 
thee. 

Geo. I was not made to tamely bear disgrace. 

(£e goes out. ) 

Marie. I am sorry George is angry. But tell me, mother, 
what the secret is that hangs thus over me. Has thee been 
talking with Nathanael ? 

Dor. Nay, I have not seen him since the morning. Why 
does thee ask this question ? 

Marie. I thought he might have told thee something 
that was the secret thou couldst not impart. 

Dor. Nay, he did no such thing. What could he tell 
me, Marie ? 

Marie. I would rather he should say. 

Dor. I do not urge, since thou hast wisely done in thus 
refusing George. Come, let us in, and make some prepar- 
ation for the evening. {They go out.) 



SCENE VII. — THE SQUJRB'S HOUSE. 

The Squire writing. Enter George. 

George. Father, may I know the secret that induces you 
to forbid my seeking Marie ? 

Squire. I can not now impart it without breach of trust. 
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Creo. My happiness depends on knowing it. My heart 
IB bent on Marie, and nothing but impossibility will recon- 
cile me to abandon the pursuit. She has rejected me with- 
out a cause. Her mother too approves her course, but 
gives no reason. I must know the mystery, an.d will not 
be thus trifled with and undervalued by a girl. 

Squire. You 'd better have adhered to Grace. 

Oeo. There lies the bitterness of the cup. Upon the 
strength of my belief that I stood well with Marie, and 
would be received at once, I have deserted Grace, and Grace 
knows this, and will triumph. 

Squire. You have yet to learn that women may not all 
be had for the asking. Was there ever a young- man who 
did not think that she he fancied stood with arms wide 
open to receive him ? 

Oeo. No matter how that is, I am not a boy to be the 
sport of any woman bom. If there 's a reason for this 
treatment I must know it, and if 't is sufficient, I will try 
to submit, and not before. 

Squire. You pledge your honor never to reveal what I 
may tell you ? 

Geo. Yes, if concealment is so necessary. I will keep 
' the secret till you give permission to reveal it. 

Squire. You think my neighbor Dove is rich. 

Geo. I know he is. 

Squire. You think he has a daughter. 

Geo. I know he has. 

Squire. There lies your error. He has not. 

Geo. The mystery explained is more mysterious. He 
owns her as his daughter. 

Squire. Marie is a slave, a fugitive, and one who claims 
her now is in the house. 

Oeo. This smacks too much of romance to be truth. 

Squire. I have proof indubitable, and Mary's fate depends 
7 
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upon my action. I could not wish my son to wed a 



Geo. I will be revenged, she shall return to slaireiy. 
The law can send her back. 

Squire. . I can not blame you, though I pity her and oui 
poor neighbors, to whom she is so dear. True charity 
begins at home, the scripture says, and men under authority 
must obey their masters. 

Enter Col. Sgott. 

Colonel, I have examined my memoranda, and am satisfied 
the -slave you seek is the reputed daughter of my neighbor 
Dove. 

Col. Scott. How know you this ? 

Squire. He has this day employed me to draw up a 
paper stating all the facts you mention, and this very day 
completes the eighteenth year since he received her from 
the captain of his craft. ''^^ 

Col. S. And he has used her well ? 

Squire. Most lovingly. Until to-day no mortal knew 
that she was not his daughter, and even now the secret 
rests with me, and this, my son, whom she'Tias jilted. He 
will gladly help you. to recover your property. 

Oeo. I have been thinking that to-night, when we are all 
assembled at the Quaker's to celebrate her freedom, for 
which great preparation has been made, we will surprise 
them and bear off the prey. It will be glorious ; for, now 
't is clear that I have been rejected that the girl may be 
reserved for their Nathanael. 

Vol. S. I will accompany you to the meeting. 

Oeo. I will to the marshal, and obtain the appointment 
-of a special' deputy, that I may serve the writ, and give an 
edge to the jest. 

Col. 8. In the mean time, be silent. 
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Sguire. Let us to business, then. I will complete the 
paper. George, you must hasten to the marshal, I will 
prepare a writ ere you return. 

Gol. S. And I will call on the Quaker and obtain a sight 
of her I seek. 



SCENE VIII. — JOHN DOVE'SHALL. 

John and Dorothy. 

John. There is a stranger in the village, Dolly, and we 
must help our neighbor, the Squire, to entertain him ? 

Dolly. {Looking out.) He now approaches. Thee had 
better ask him in. 

John. I will do so. {He goes to the door and says:) Friend, 
thee is a stranger here. Perhaps thee will walk in and 
tarry with us. My wife {introdiicing Dobotht) will be glad 
to welcome thee. 

Dor. Thee may feel at home here. 

Gol. Scott. I thank you. {Entering.) You have a pleasant 
mansion, and a home that one might covet. 

Johyi. The Lord has blessed us beyond our deserts. 
Where is thy dwelling-place ? 

Gol. S. I come from a distant state. 

Dor. Thee has a family, I suppose. 

Gol. S. I had one, but disease has laid them in the 
grave, and I am a lone wanderer in search of rest. 

John. Thee must look for that above. The inner light 
will show it to thee. 

Dor. We shall be happy to relieve thy loneliness. Per- 
haps thee 'd like to join with us this evening in a little 
meeting to congratulate our daughter or/ her freedom. 
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Gol. 8. Her freedom ? How her freedom ? I thought 
you all were free. 

John. yes, but she has reached her eighteenth year, 
and, by the law, becomes released from our control. 

Enter Marie. 

John. Marie, here is a stranger who would join us in the 
evening. 

Marie. {To Col. S.) Thee will oblige us by thy pres- 
ence. I do not like the object of the meeting, for I am 
too happy now to wish for other freedom, but my parents 
wish to celebrate my birth-day, and it were wrong in me 
not to be pleased, though I have never felt so little cheer- 
fulness as now. 

Ool. S. What weighs upon your spirits ? 

Marie. Nothing but gratitude. 

Gol. S. You love your parents, then ? (Make looks at 
Mm and them as if the question shocked her.) I see, yes, 
yes, forgive the question, I did not mean to doubt your 
love. 

Bor. Marie, thee must not take offence. The stranger 
does not know thee as we do. 

Marie. The question did embarrass me, I know not why, 
though it was natural. — Yea, I do love them, stranger, as 
I never can love other beings. 

Gol. 8. (To John.) She no doubt thinks so, for she 
knows not yet that passion which can rival even parental 
love. I wonder she is free. She should not be, if I were 
young, and could commend myself to her. 

Bor. Thee must not fill her head with vanity, and spoil 
what now may be her charm. Now, Marie, thee must 
entertain our friend while we complete our preparation for 
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the evening. Thee will excuse us, friend, a few min- 
utes. {They go out.) 

Got. 8. I have a reason for my rude remark ; and, 
maiden, can you pardon me if I- still further go, and ask, 
directly, if your heart is free ? Nay, do not blush, nor take 
offence. I am too old to be suspected of a wrong design, 
and yet I have a motive for the Question. 

Marie. Tell me the motive, and I may reply. 

Col. S. Tour neighbor has a son. 

Marie. Yea. 

Col. 8. He loves you. 

Marie. He has told me so. 

Gol. 8. Have you accepted him ? 

Marie. George is not all I seek, and I have frankly told 
him so. 

Col. 8. What if he should become your enemy ? 

Marie. That would prove him insincere. 

Gol. 8. I think it would. Perhaps he has a rival. 

Marie. I must retire. This conversation with a stranger 
has already gone too far. " Farewell, I will call mother. 

Gol. 8. No, Marie, I have reasons that you will approve 
for these inquiries. 

Marie. Has George requested thee to make them ? 

Gol. 8. Never. But hear me, I entreat. You have a 
brother. 

Marie. Yea, Nathanael. 

Gol. 8. You love Nathanael. 

Marie. Yea, as no sister ever loved a brother. 

Gol. 8. Would you thus love him were he not your 
brother ? 

Marie. Yea, verily, if he were like my brother still. 
Now, I have told thee all, and more, perhaps, than is 
becoming ; but there 's a power, I know not w4i.at, has 
7* 
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chained me here, and led me not to fear thee. But I pray 
thee let the inquest cease, or I shall sink with shame. 

Col. S. I have done, and only ask you to excuse what, 
unexplained, may well he counted rudeness. Presently, 
when we meet, I will unfold my motives, and show that 
they are honorable. God bless you. 

Marie. Fare thee well I {Se goes out.) 



SCENE IX. — THE SAME PARLOR AT JOHN DOVE'S. 

Present John, Dorothy, Helen, Nathanael, Gkace Gardner, 
and offier neighbors. Enter to them Squire Harden, 
George, and Ool. Scott. 

John. Friends, ye are welcome. 'T is kind in you to 
honor Marie, but she is worthy of the love you bear her, 
though I say it. 

Dorothy. Let us be almost gay, for cheerfulness is grati- 
tude. ( The friends all salute Marie, when the Squire says :) 

Squire. I 'm sorry to bring a cloud over this pleasant 
sky, but, as a magistrate, my duty calls on me to do so. 
George, you will do your duty in the premises. 

George. As marshal of the district, I arrest this woman 
(laying his hand on Marie) as a fugitive from slavery. 

Marie. Me 1 George, what meanest thou ? 

Geo. I mean thou art a slave, the property of this gen- 
tleman. 

Marie. Father ! (She falls an John's bosoms) 

John. Be calm, my child. (2b <?ie Squire.) Thou hast 
betrayed the trust I placed in thee 1 (2b Col. S.) Dost 
thou claim this poor girl as thy bond-woman ? 
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Col. Scott. She is mine, undoubtedly. 
John. It must be proved. (They retire a little as if dis- 
cussing the matter. Doegthy and Nathanael advance to, the 
front and say :) 

Dor. Nathanael, thee must hasten to the sloop and get 
her ready. The neighbors will assist thee to avoid the 
evil we may not resists Haste thee, and the Lord pardon 
thee if thou dost break any of the commandments. 

Nathanael. Keep her near the door till all is ready. 
Then let her faint that she may be borne out. 

Dor. thou deceiver. (Be goes out.) 

John. (Goming forward.) A barbarous law allows the 
claim thou hast set up, and I must surrender Marie to thee, 
if thou dost insist. 

Geo. We do insist, and she must go with us where she 
will be secure. 

Col. S. No, she will be secure with him. I '11 take his 
word. 

Geo. You do it at your own risk, then. 

Col. S. I do. He is an honest man, and will deliver her 
when I do claim her. 

John. I thank thee for this show of kindness, in the 
cruel work thou hast undertaken. 

(Nathanael enters and Dorothy says :) 

Dor. Marie, thee must faint now, and Nathanael and 
myself will bear thee out. 

John. Nathanael, thee is hasty. I have given my word 
to deliver up our Marie, if it must be done. 

Geo. It must be done, and that immediately. (The 
crowd fhovi outside. ) 

Nathanael We have the arm of flesh, besides the 
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Almighty arm, on our side, father. We can save her in 
spite of them. 

John. Nay, thee must do no violence. If Marie is by 
law esteemed the property of this man, he will sell her for 
her full value, if he is a man. 

Col. S. I would not sell her for the world. 

Marie. (To Ool. S.) Thou must not think that I would 
live a slave ! 

John. Peace, Marie, thee must bear in meekness what 
the Father lays upon thee. {To Ool. S.) Will thee not 
name a price for the poor girl ? 

Gol. 8. I have allowed this case to go too far, I was so 
anxious to discover the true position of the parties inter- 
ested. When I applied to the commissioner, iny object 
was to find, but not to claim, the slave that in her infancy 
was taken from me. The magistrate and his son, out of 
revenge for wrongs supposed, have shown that cruelty 
resides not in the planter's breast alone. This maiden now 
is mine, and before high heaven, and these witnesses, I 
here declare her free. 

John. May God reward thee ! 

Marie. (Falling at the GoloneVs feet.) The mystery is 
explained. 

Col. 8. Not yet. Not all. I do not know but what I 
have to say may give pain to you, Marie, and your faithful 
friends, but the cause of my long, anxious search must be 
explained. I have already told you, sir (to John), that I 
had lost my family entire, and had no one to call my own. 
While I was brooding over the judgment, as I deemed it, 
my attention was recalled to the infant that was lost 
beyond discovery, as I had supposed. You know the cus- 
toms of the South, and though you may condemn them, as 
I long have done, yet you will feel for me, and, I hope, 
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forgive, ■vrhen I confess that the lost girl, now found, is 

my own child 

(Maeie rises, hoks at him and at John and Dorothy, as 

if uncertain as to her duty.) 
Marie, I claim no parent's right over you. I have no 
right, in heaven's sight, and do resign to these, your more 
than parents, whatsoever claim the law has given me. 
(John and Dorothy embrace Marie.) 

Dor. Thy way, Lord, is in the deep. 

John. Yea, verily. 

Dor. Nathanael, thee may tell the captain he must not 
sail to-night, the wind has changed. 

Col. S. (Laughing.) You did intend to elope, Nathanael. 
Your wife will wait your leisure now. 

Nath. Nay, I was only fleeing from temptation. 

Col. S. By carrying it away with thee. 

Nath. Nay, the temptation was to do thee violence, if 
thee persisted in the wrong. 

Marie. {To Ool. S.) I know not how to thank thee. 
Forgive me, if I know not how to act. 

Col. S. I need more thy forgiveness. 

John. The birth-day is the birth of freedom after all. 
My heart is so relieved I can forgive the Squire, and even 
George, whose anger hath been made to praise the Lord. 
I almost am inclined to be merry. 

Col. S. I shall be still alone. Marie, this is thy friend, 
an orphan whom thou lovest. 

Marie. She has been a sister to me. 

Col. S. She shall be thy sister still. My fortune is 
most ample, and if your other father will bestow on Grace 
what he so nobly meant for you, I will bestow as much, 
and she shall be our joint daughter too, if she consents. 

Gfrace. 0, sir, I cannot trust my tongue, my tears must 
speak for me 
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Marie. I did not think my happiaesB could be in- 
creased. 

Chrace. Dear Marie, how can I deserve all this ? 

Geo. The retribution has. not been delayed. 

Col. 8. Thank God that I have found the fugitive. 

John. {Looking up to heaven.) So may the fugitives be 
all returned. 



THE PEDANT. 



CHARACTERS. 
HoKACi;, the Pedant. 

His MOXHEB. 

His Father. 
Jane, his sister. 
Kate, her friend. 



JEtorace. Good morning, sister. A glorious morning, 
dies ccelestis, is it not ? I have just been roaming in the 
woods with my Theocritus. 0, psuke, psuke ! the day is 
thine. 

Moffier. (Looking at Katk.) I thought your name was 
Kate, not Sukey. 

Kate. It is, but I have not been favored with a walk 
this morning. 

Moth. Horace, what gairl did you say went with you ? 

Mar. One of my Grecian acquaintances, Zoe mou sas 
agapo,.as Lord Byron says. 

Faffier. I say, Horace, what is the Greek for a boot- 
jack ? 

Hor. Hercules I that 's more than I can say. I know 
but little about such vulgar things. 

Moth. What is the Greek for a railroad ? 

Sor. There you are too hard for me again. I never 
encountered the word in any classic. 
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Fath. A good reason for it, the language was dead before 
railroads were invented. 

Mofh. I don't see the use of digging up the dead, 
then. 

Hor. Ah, mother, a man without Greek is but half a 
man, however endowed. There is a richness, ubertas qitce- 
dam, as the Latins called it, in that glorious tongue, which 
lifts one into higher spheres, and gives us intercourse with 
the divine. We Greeks live in nubihus. 

Moth. I should as lief stay where I am, as live in au 
omnibus all the time. Come, give up your nonsense, and 
show some attention to the gairls. Gracious, if I were a 
gairl, I would not marry such a rusty book-worm, any 
sooner than I would an iceberg. You may be in the third 
heaven yourself, but you would put every body else in a 
very different place. 

Hor. The classic mind lives in an element that the uned- 
ucated cannot fathom, the mare profundum of Longinus. 

(Kate goes out. ) 

Jane. Brother, have you seen the Grecian ambassador 
that has just arrived ? 

Bbr. No. When did he arrive ? Where is he ? I should 
die of delight to meet him. 

Jane. I saw him last evening at the book-store. He was 
greatly distressed that no one was able to converse with 
him, and so I invited him to call on you. He will be here 
very soon, I think. I am sorry Kate is gone, for if there 
is any value in your learning, I should like to have her see 
some evidence of it. 

Hor. Does he speak our tongue at all ? 

Jane. He can say a few words, but can not hold any 
conversation. 

Hor. Nor can I in Greek. We Grecians never expect 
to speak. We think in Greek and speak in English. But 



no matter, I shall understand him, and can tell you what 
he says. There he comes, I suppose. What a noble air. 
Any scholar could see that he has breathed the air of 
Attica, where once the gods were pleased to dwell. How 
he must look down on common folks I 

Enter Kate disguised vnfh a Grecian gown over her dress, a 
turban on her head, moustaches and a heard 

Ctreek. Ai komai voi viosan mei vicinoi. 

Fath. What does he say, Horace ? 

Sbr. I did not distinctly catch his words. 

Greek. (2b fte Father.) Sapoinaio pas antai, {To (he 
Mother.) .4s mitra me nasinau. (To Jane, shaking her 
Rand.) Mis agapo ginomai alioi tan agripan. (2b Horace, 
with profound gravity.) alipo mas mogri metalai. {Bow- 
ing low. ) Toe mata graphon ecthalmai apUri. 

Moth. Tell us, Horace, what the ambassador says, or 
how can we answer him ? 

Hor. The deuce is in it. I can't make it out, he speaks 
so fast. 

Jane. Ask him to speak slower then. Say something to 
him, if it is only 0, mi, toe, ot pat, pussy, pan; I know as 
much as that. 

Hor. Well, speak to him yourself then. I tell you I 
don't understand all he says. There is something pecu- 
liar in the dialect. It smacks of the Doric, but savors of 
the Ionic also. 

Greek. Noi {touching his tongue) mukai dispointmnoi 
apasantai. 

Fath. {Handing a chair.) Take a seat, sir. {She sits 
Greek fashion on the carpet.) 

Moth. Gracious ! what does he get into the dirt for, 
8 
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when there are chairs enough for half Ms outlandish 
nation ? 

Jwne. Horace, what shaH we do ? He is evidently em- 
barrassed at his situation, and, having been told that you 
are a profound Greek scholar, he must feel disappointed. 
Do say something. Do scrape something out of your The- 
ocritus, that raised you to the third heavens just now. 
Take out your book, and read a little to him, or ask him 
to read to you. 

Hor. We should not understand each other^ his dialect 
must be one with which I am unacquainted. 

Jane. He is so learned that he will understand you, if 
you speak ever so badly, as we understand French or Irish 
Anglo-Saxon. TeU him about grapes and grapso, that you 
throw at me so often when I am writing. 

Greek. Meisma noi saspati sonai sempafizo. 

Hor. What the deuce does he say ! It must be the 
modern pronunciation that misleads me. 

Fath. It is pretty clear that something does. I can hold 
a conversation with his highness as well as you can. ( To 
the Greek.) Most excellent sir, I am sorry we cannot con- 
verse with you. (fie points at his tongue and shakes his 
head.) 

Greek. (Pointing to 'H.ob ace.) No talky ; no pipee. Ch 
pamdeotoi gegrapha. {He rises.) Eskeloi, eskeloi {howing 
to each) moi dispointai estai. Eskehil [He goes oiU.) 

Moth. Why don't you follow him, Horace, and ask him 
to call again ? It is no more than manners, if you don't 
understand him. 

Fath. He had better stay where he is. 

Hor. What can it all mean ? (Aside.) I am thankful 
Kate was not present, for I have tried to impress her with 
a profound respect for my Greek, and tMs interview would 
not deepen the impression. 0, here she is. 
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Enter Kate. 



Kate. Wto has just left the house in such a passion ? 
What sent such a stranger here ? 

Motk, It was the Grecian ambassador, who, passing 
through the village, heard of Horace, and came to talk 
with him. 

Eate. Delightful ! Horace was in the third heavens, of 
course, 

Fath. I don't know about that. Horace did not under- 
stand his lingo, if he was. He had not a word to say for 
himself ; and if this is all the good his Grreek does him, he 
may as well lay aside some of his airs, and treat us com- 
mon people with more civility. 

Kate. Horace, how is this ? You surely have been play- 
ing some trick. I wish I had been here to witness it. 
Say, is it not a trick ? 

Mor. i^Aside.) How shall I escape ? It shall be a trick. 
(2b Kate.) Tes, Kate, it was all a trick. Plato never 
spoke better than this ambassador,, and I could not bear 
to interrupt him. 0, what a glorious language ! Had 
you been, here, you would have owned that I did right to 
worship the Grecian muse in the shape of this descendant 
of the divine Attics. 

efejie. I wish I could see you do so. Now if Kate 
could only take a few lessons of the learned stranger, 
you never would leave her more to ramble with Theoc- 
ritus. Kate, what would, you give to know enough Greek 
to talk as Horace does ? I wish that Helicon ran near 
our door. 

Kate. I shall not need it. Oi komai vai. alipo mas 
mogri. Mkeloi, eskeloi, no talky. (She touches her tongue, 
and shakes her head.) No pvpee. Eskehil eskeloi! 

Hot. What do you mean, Kate ? Where did you pick 
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up these words ? How came you to know what the am- 
bassador said ? 

JaTie. She must have been in the third heaven with you, 
when he was speaking. 

Kate. I heard him say it. I am a famous medium, you 
know. 

Hor. The deuce you are. There is a mystery about this 
business, that must be cleared up. Kate, tell me where 
you picked up the words that you have now repeated. 
(Kate begins to put on her mask, and, as soon as Horace 
discovers the identity, he says:) Saint George 1 Kate the 
ambassador, and I the ass I 

Jane. Forgive her, Horace, it was my plot, not hers. 
We knew your enthuzy-muzy was all affectation, and as 
mother stood up for you, we agreed to try you. 

Moth. It was a grand plot, girls, and will do Horace 
good. I hope he never will forget Oi pesheUn, or whatever 
it was. 

Fath. It was certainly a joke well aimed, and Horace, I 
know, will not allow it to be played in vain. Will you, 
moio boio I 

Hor. No, it was capital. I needed it, and henceforth 
promise to worship the Grecian muse in this ambassador. 
{Turning to Kate.) 

Jane. Ambassadress, Horace, don't forget the living 
English in worshipping the dead, as you Greeks are apt 
to do. 

Hor. Well, Kate, there is something glorious in Greek, 
after all. I '11 stick to that. 

Jane. I dare say there is, but you were not bom to 
discover it. There is something glorious, too, in English, 
and I shall worship that, lest I should meet with some 
English ambassador whom I can not understand or speak 
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a word to. I should hate to mistake any gibberish 

because it is in the Ironic or any other dialect. 
Eor. Hold your tongue, Jane, hold your tongue 1 
Jane. I mean to do so, my mother tongue, that is, imtil 

I find a better. 

Fath There 's safety in it, if you would avoid the 

hlues. 

8* 



LOVE AT SIGHT. 



CHARACJTERS. 



Me. Baeton, father of Anna. 

Mb. Inqot, a rich merchant. 

Count Ceapaud, a French gentleman. 

Col. Thundee, a military hero. 

Me. Thksis, principal of an academy. 

Me. Dashville, a Btranger. 

Anna Barton, an heiress. 
Louisa, her friend and companion. 
Ubsula, a domestic. 

SCENE I. — MK. BAKTON'S PARLOB. 

Mr. Bakton, Anna, and Louisa. 

Mr. Barton. I have made up my mind, girls, to open a 
hotel at once, and make a business of it. 

Anna. Of what, pa ? I thought you had retired from 
business. 

Mr. B. So I thought, but I have so many visitors to 
entertain that I have full employment, and not that of the 
most profitable kind. 

Anna. It is a misfortune to have a daughter without 
attractions, for then the old folks must manoeuvre con- 
stantly to get her off ; and it is a misfortune to have such 
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a remarkable daughter as you boast of, because the beaux 
will call to see her, and, when she is not here to entertain 
them, that onerous duty devolves upon my dear papa. 

Mr. B. Exactly so. 

Anna. But what can I do ? Shall I tell the gentlemen 
not to caJl because they annoy my papa ? 

Louisa. That would be a mortal offence, and would 
make enemies. 

Mr. B. A better way is for you to select some one who 
is worthy, and then the rest will, by custom, be excused 
from dancing attendance any longer. 

Anna. How can I select without admitting them, that 
I may examine them, my dear papa ? 

Mr. B. You can tell in one hour as well as in a year 
whether a man will suit you. 

Louisa. Yes, sir, but the man may not be able so 
readily to tell whether your daughter will suit him. It 
takes two to make this as well as more ordinary bargains. 

Mr. B. Fudge, fiidge, all fudge I I 'm tired of it, I tell 
you ; and, if I must entertain such a host, I will open a 
hotel, and charge for it. 

Anna. You will have no custom then, for not many will 
crowd to see an innkeeper's daughter. 

Louisa. You may depend upon it, sir, this is the natural 
course of things, and can not be helped. Parents have 
always had to pay the penalty of having lovely daughters. 

Anna. Hold your tongue, Louisa, or I shall retaliate, 
and call you amiable. 

Mr. B. Well, well, I '11 give you twenty-four hours to 
make up your mind, and then I shall shut the door. 

Anna. Papa, I wish you would choose for me. 

Mr. B. No, no, I can't do that, you 'd be sure to hate 
what I preferred. 

Louisa. Why can't your father be concealed where he 
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can hear all that is said by the visitors ? and then you 
may compare notes, and come to some conclusion. 

Mr. B. I have no objection. 

Anna. Nor I, only it may embarrass me. But no mat- 
ter, dear papa, if you will only sit behind that screen, you 
may be of infinite service to yourself, as well as to me. 
There will be hosts of beaux here this evening, for they 
all know it is my birth-day, and are bound to congratulate 
you upon having-such " an eligible daughter," I think that 
is the term they apply to me. [The hell rings.) 

Enter Ursula. 

Ursula. Mr. Hingot, miss. 

Mr. B. Yes, the rich merchant. He has made a fortune 
by his enterprise, and wants a wife. Anna, you can't do 
better. 

Anna. You are to hear before you judge, papa. 

Mr. B. True, true. Well, I will take my seat. Ursy, 
tell the gentleman to walk in. (J3e retires.) 

Urs. He has done that same his self. 

Enter Mr. Ingot. ExU Ursula and Louisa. 

Ingot. Good evening, Miss Barton. 

Anna. Good evening, sir. 

Ingot. Fine wind this evening for outward bound vessels. 

Anna. You merchants have to watch the winds and 
tides. 

Ingot. To be sure we do, or we should run ashore. I 
got a hint from Shakspeare twenty years ago ; you know 
he says something about a tide in the affairs of men. I 
always minded the tides, and so, you see, I made a fortune. 
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Why, how much do you think I made by that flour specu- 
lation, when they all said I should be ruined ? 

Anna. It would be impossible for me to conjecture. I 
only know that the poor complained of the speculation, 
because it raised the price of food. 

Ingot. They always complain. If I waited till they 
were satisfied, I should never move. Then I built my 
ship, you know, and when it was perfect, I was ofibred 
twenty per cent, on the cost, and parted with it. I 'U 
sell any thing for a profit, that 's my rule. 

Anna. Is it not a bad rule, sir, a very selfish one ? 

Ingot. There 's no other way to get rich. When I 
began business, I said to myself, "Now, Ingot, take care 
of number one," and I have never lost sight of the 
number. 

Anna. And you find happiness in this course ? 

Ingot. To be sure I do, or I would n't follow it. But I 
did n't call here this evening on business, that is, not on 
business that is business. I have long been in pursuit 
of a particular article, and, if I can find a specimen to my 
mind, I am determined to possess it. 

Anna. Is the article of such a nature that I can help 
you. in the search ? 

Ingot. I 'm told you can. 

Anna. It will give me pleasure to aid you, though father 
says I am no hand at a bargain. 

Ingot. Well, I 'm in pursuit of a wife, a slippery article, 
they say ; what do you advise me ? 

Anna. Not to purchase, for you '11 surely be bitten. 

Ingot. Not I. The moment I find a handsome, virtuous, 
modest, and sensible woman, I '11 marry her at once. 
There will be no two words to that bargain. 

An7ia. There "11 be one insuperable' obstacle to it, Mr. 
Ingot. 
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Ingot How so ? what 's that ? 

Anna. She will not have you. 

Ingot. She won't ? What 's the reason she won't ? I 
don't believe there 's a woman on earth would say no to 
such. a fortune, house, and equipage, as I possess. 

Anna. I dare say most women would like all these. 

Ingot. Well, then, what 's the matter ? What 's the 
matter ? Speak out. 

Anna. A handsome, virtuous, modest, sensible young 
woman, how much soever she might fancy a fortune, 
house, and equipage, would prefer to marry a man. 

Ingot. This is rather plain dealing, I confess. 

Anna. It would be unjustifiable, had not your previous 
libel on my sex authorized reprisals. 

Ingot. I ask your pardon, then ; I am so accustomed to 
trade that perhaps I looked on matrimony too much as a 
matter of business. But, to come to the point, Miss 
Barton, I came here to lay my fortune at your feet. 

Anna. I pray you do no such thing. 

Ingot. Why not, if I am satisfied ? 

Anna. Such a proceeding would make a beggar of you. 

Ingot. Why so ? I don't understand these paradoxes. 

Anna. It might divorce you and your fortune. 

Ingot. You would not take me with my fortune ? 

Anna. I should prefer not to do so. 

Ingot. Very well, I can find somebody that will. 

Anna. I do not doubt that such a somebody may be 
easily found, but you will do me the justice to recollect 
that I said no sensible woman would be purchased by such 
trash. You may depend upon it, Mr. Ingot, you do not 
understand the article in which you propose to trade. 
The heart of a tru6 woman is never for sale. 

Ingot. We shall see. You may live to repent of your 
mistake. 
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Anna. I may outlive my reason, sir, and you may come 
to yours. But, let us part friends, we need Lot quarrel 
because we can not trade. 

Ingot. no, no, you have a right to your opinion. 
I shall no doubt find what I. seek. Supply is always .equal 
to demand. Good evening. Good evening. 

Anna. Good evening, sir. (He goes oid.) 

Mr. B. {Coming forward.) Anna, do you know that 
you have refused the richest merchant in the city ? 

Awna. Yes, and the meanest. I wonder at my 
patience. 

Mr. B. He will find thousands ready to have him. 

Anna. I know he will ; but would you have me accept 
him, father ? 

Mr. B. I should have said yes, had he applied to me, 
but I find that, in this matter, it is difficult and dangerous 
to trade for others. Let us go in and talk it over. 

{They go ovi.) 



SCENE II. — THE SAME PARLOB. 

Louisa Mason and Uksxtla. 

Ursula. (Mitering. ) Mr. Thesis, Miss Louisa. 
Louisa. Did he inquire for me or Miss Anna ? 
Urs. For Miss Anna, ma'am. 

Louisa. Ask him to walk in. What could he have with 
Anna? 

Miier Mb. Thesis. 

Mr. Thesis. Ah I Good evening. Miss Louisa. 
Louisa. You wished to see Miss Anna. 
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Mr. T. I inquired for her, but I am very happy to see 
you. 

Louisa. I will call Anna. 

Mr.^ T. No, I shall be most happy with you. 

Louisa. Then why did you inquire for her ? 

Mr. T. It is her birth-day, and I came to congratulate 
her. You do not envy her the good wishes of so humble 
an individual. 

Louisa. Envy I What do you mean, Mr. Thesis ? I do 
not envy any one. 

Mr. T. I wish you did. 

Louisa. You wish I did, Mr. Thesis. Pray tell me why 
you — w'ish — I — did. 

Mr. T. It would imply that worth in me which I do not 
possess ; that interest in me, which to excite were happi- 
ness complete. 

Louisa. You are pleased to compliment me. 

Mr. T. Not so, unless by a compliment you mean a 
heartfelt truth, and not an insincere profession. I wish I 
dared to say one half I feel. 

Louisa. Are you afraid of Anna, or of me ? 

Mr. T. Which think you ? Come now, answer fairly. 

Louisa. You came to see Miss Anna. 

Mr. T. Yes, and I have told you why, but have not told 
you all. 

Louisa. I dare say not. And what may that all be ? 

Mr. T. I could not say to you what I would say to 
Anna ; and yet what I could say to Anna, I would that I 
could say to you. 

Louisa. This is a puzzle. Let us try to solve it. You 
would speak to Anna what you would fain speak to me if 
you dared. Is that the statement ? 

Mr. T. Yes. 

Louisa. Have you any fancy, Thesis ? 
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Mr. T. Fancy, Louisa, yes, I hope I am neither lead ftor 
log. 

Louisa. Then fancy me to be Anna, and the absent Anna 
me, — and what have you to say to Anna ? 

Mr. T. I should say, Miss Anna, you have a friend 
whose good opinion it is my highest aim to win. 

Louisa. Well, how can I serve you, sir ? I 'm not 
insensible to your worth. 

Mr. T. I dare not think that any thing in me can inter- 
est your friend. 

Louisa. yes, she thinks well of you. 

Mr. T. That is something. Miss Anna, but the great 
question, and the fearful one I dare not put is, whether she 
does more than think well of me. 

Louisa. I understand. You wish to know whether she 
loves you, and this you hope to ascertain through me. 

Mr. T. You have it. And you advise me — 

Louisa. If I tell you she loves you, what relief is that ? 
'T is only Anna says so. 

Mr. T. True, but then I have some ground for hope, 
and may grow bold enough in time to dare what I dare not 
at present. My hope is that you will intercede with her I 
love, and aid me as you may. 

Louisa. There is no need of that I am convinced, and I 
advise you, the next time you meet Louisa, to tell her 
plainly what you think. She is not half so dreadful as the 
timid think. {^She moves io go out.) 

Mr. T. Louisa, Miss Louisa. Stay, for mercy's sake. 

Louisa. My name is Anna. {She runs out.) 

Mr. T. I am a giant now, and will not lose the lesson 
1 have learned. I must now find Miss Anna and {laughing) 
thank her for my lesson. {He goes in.) 

9 
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SCENE III. — THE SAME PARLOR. 
Enter' Count Oeapaud and Ursula. 

Urmia. Who shall I say wishes to see her ? 

Count. Yes, wiz plaisir. 

Urs. What name did you say, sir ? 

Count. No name. Here taker dis. (Giving his card.) 

Urs. Take a chair, sir. 

Count. Chair, hvih] Flesh and bone is fetigu^. Dat 
veel coash has dislocatah de legs' and harms which are to me. 
I veesh ver mush to see dis lady, Miss vat ees her name. 
For if she ees vat any body say, she must be hangel. I veel 
make her in once mi-lady Crapaud, and veel raise her to de 
dinyity of nobel de France. I know she have some argent, 
and I have not some, but de nobel name is bettaire. 

Miter Anna. 

Ees Mademoiselle Bartoon ? 

Anna. Yes, sir, and I have the pleasure of addressing 
Count Crapaud, I think. 

Count. Qui, yes Mees. (Aside.) Plaisir, ma fed- — it is 
nonor ; no mattaire, I will not take offence. I come Mees 
to vish you joy of you birs-day. 

Anna. I thank you, count. I am happy that you notice 
so unimportant a day. 

Count. Aw yes, ver unimportant. 

Anna. Sir I 

Count.' Owi, yes, un hamme important en France, but 
here no more as nobody. De littel boy, garson, so high, 
she laughs at me, Count Crapaud, Membre de la Legion 
d'Honneur, Lieutenant des Tours du Sud, et caetera, et 
costera. No importance in dis country. De servant all 
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say to me, Mistaire Craporde. Diable I I am no mistaire, 
no Craporde. I myself call Le Compte Crapaud. (Pttoi. 
Grappo.) 

Anna. We call all gentlemen Mister in this country. 

Count. So I tinks. I will shoot de mans vat calls me 
Mistaire, once again two times. 

Anna. We do not mean it as an insult. 

Count. Den what for you use him ? Diable ! How you 
call Diable, Mees Bartoon ? 

Anna. Devil, sir, — count, I mean ; but ladies never use 
the word. 

Count. What for you no say Deveel ? Ver well. No 
mattaire. I have leetel affair wid him. No, no, wid you. 

Anna. I did not know, sir — count — I beg pardon — of 
any affair in which I was concerned. 

Count. Not at present, Mademoiselle, but at de recom- 
mendahsion of my frin. Monsieur Windfell, I come to make 
proposal for de hand of de lady dat I have de honor to 
address. {He kneels.) Mademoiselle,. Mbi, I, de sole rep- 
resentative of de Families Crapaud, Terrebasse, Beau- 
marais, Belle-Etang, et ccBtera, my self offairs, wiz all my 
rights, titels, and dinyities, and lays dem all at your 
foots. 

Anna. I thank you, count, for your preference, but so 
serious a matter requires much consideration. I pray you 
rise. 

Count. No, no considerahsion, none at all. Made- 
moiselle have de large fortune I have de titel, de nobel 
famille. All is ver simple, notting dat require considerah- 
sion. 

Anna. I prefer not to. be in haste, count. I dp not 
desire any title. Pray rise. 

Count. Ma foi, why you 'no desire titel? You wish 
always to yourself call mees, mees, (oujours, toujours, ven 
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you may, can, shall be mi-lady Crapaud, not de wife of 
Mistaire, hah I no mattaire who, but de Countess Crapaud. 
what pittee for woman jolie like Mademoiselle. 

Anna. You mistake in another matter, count. I have 
no fortune. 

Count. No 1 You loss him ? 

Anna. No, I never had any. 

Count. Den, no mattaire. (He rises.) I no can nevaire 
sacrifice my own self, and my famille, for nottin. Scusez- 
mm, mademoiselle, I no can {he hems and stammers and 
backs toward the door), — you understand. 

Anna. I think I do. Your motto is, " No fortune no 
family," count. 

Count. De same. I vish you one ver good evening. 
Mademoiselle Bartoon. I am engage. {He bows several 
times and backs out.) 

Anna. Ha, ha, ha ! Then I am not allowed to be mi- 
lady Crapaud de Terrebasse, and all that, but must be the 
plain wife of some plain mister. Well, I hope it will be 
no worse than that. 

Enter Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton. Anna, what have you done with the French 
count ? 

Anna. We could not trade, sir. He had nothing to give 
but empty titles, and I nothing but empty expectations ; 
and so he concluded that there was no basis for a bargain, 
and left me. 

Mr. B. A wise conclusion on both sides. I am glad he 
is gone, for I saw Col. Thunder coming toward the house, 
and was afraid to have them meet. 

Anna. Let us retire till he is announced. 

{ITieygoqf.) 
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SCENE IV. — THE SAME PAKLOR. 

Louisa, alone. 

Louisa. I have avoided Thesis, though he has pursued 
me, and yet I am curious to see how he will act upon my 
hint. He has followed like my shadow. 

Enter Mr. Thesis. 

You seem to be looking for something, Mr. Thesis. Have 
you seen Anna, and congratulated her upon her natal day ? 

Mr. Thesis. I have not seen her, but have been more 
anxious to see somebody else. 

Louisa. She will be offended. Besides, when so many 
are welcoming her, it will not redound to your credit to be 
the last. 

Mr. T. Miss Louisa, there is another 

Louisa. Yes, I know there are severai, and she may be 
taken before you are aware. Did you pass the French 
count on his way out ? 

Mr. T. Hang the French count 1 — It is more important 
that I should meet 

Louisa. Don'tha4||ithe poor fellow, for, if he is in earnest, 
he will hang himself, after such a rebuff. But, as you say, 
it is more important that you should meet Anna before she 
accidentally meets you, and finds you wasting your time 
on others. 

Mr. T. You know very well my object. Miss Louisa, 
and I am determined not to leave this spot until I have 
spoken my mind. • 

Louisa. 0, very well, I will tell Anna that you are here 
waiting to speak with her. ( Going.) 

9* 
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Mr. T. No, no. I wish you to stay. 

Louisay Very, well, I will ^e. present, but she will not 
come unless she knows your fixed determination not to 
stir. {She looks out of the roindow.) Gracious ! who is 
that at the door? It must be the famous Col. Thunder, 
who is expected to call. 

Mr. T. I wish the lightning had him. Louisa, I have 
tried a long time to speak to you 

Louisa. Well, why don't you speak ? Don't you teach 
the art of speaking ? It is very singular that you -should 
become so embarrassed all at once. Now, suppose I give 
you a lesson in the art. You know the anecdote of Demos- 
thenes. He thought the essence of Oratory consisted in 
action, action, action. Words he considered only second- 
ary. Now, I don't know what you would say to me, but 
m continuation of the lesson, I should say with Hamlet, 
always suit the word to the action, and the action to the 
word, and then both will be suited. Did you ever study 
Blair's Rhetoric ? 

Mr. T. Hang Blair. 

Louisa. What, and the Frenchman too ? My impression 
is that you are in favor of capital punishment. 

Mr. T. I am undergoing it. 

Louisa. You think it is capital, do you ? Well, now, do 
go and show yourself to Anna, and, ^r a little practice 
yith her, I will give you another lesson. It is singular 
that you should be so embarrassed. Don't tell Anna I had 
to send you to her. Adieu I {She sings as she goes out.) 

dear, what can the matter be? 
Dear me, what can the matter be, 

Jockey 'b so long at the feir? 

Mr. T. She shall not escape so. {He rushes out.) 
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SCENE V. — THE SAME PARLOR. 
Enter TJesula follm/oed by Col. Thunder. 

Gol. Thunder. Who commands here ? 

Ursula. {^Trembling.) Sare ! 

Gol. T. Tell Sare Col. Thunder is here. 

Urs. Yes, sare. (Aside.) I never seed the Thunder in 
a bodily forrm before. I don't wondher folks is afeard 
on 't. Oh I {Shuddering as she goes out.) 

Gol. T. (Looking round.) Snug quarters enough for a 
soldier. If the girl is all she 's reported, I '11 encamp at 
once. Here comes that raw recruit again. 

Unter Uesula. 

Ursula. My misthress will wait on yon, sare, directly-. 
Take a sate, sare, and plase be sated. (As she goes out.) 
0, that the very thunder should sit in one of the besth 
chairs 1 

Gol. T. Bring me a bottle of wine, girl. 

Urs. (Aside.) Gairl, is it I Did any body ever hear the 
like o' that I Not a dhrap of wine wUl he get by me. 
Wine is it, huh, I should like to squinch him with a tub of 
wahther. (She goes out.) 

Enter Anna and Mk. Barton. While the Colonel is adjust- 
ing his moustache at (he glass, Mk. Barton steps behind the 
screen. 

Anna. (Aside.) My lover seems to have another object 
of admiration, but I suppose I must consider all that as 
homage paid at my shrine. (She coughs.) 
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Col. T. {Turning round.) Ten thousand pardons, Miss. 
I was not aware that the enemy was so near. 

Anna. An enemy would not alarm you, sir, I trust. 

Col. T. No, not a thousand armed with Mini4 rifles. I 
am much more afraid of that pair of revolvers in front of 
your battery. Alarmed, hey ! Why, when we stormed 
Sebastopol, I faced five hundred of the Kussian bears, 
killed forty of 'em, and struck down the fla^with this good 
cleaver. {Striking his sword.) I 'd rather face the devil, 
though, and a Paixham battery to boot, than a young lady 
armed and accoutred for conquest. 

Anna. You represent the young lady as formidable 
'father than attractive. I did not know we were so dreaded 
by heroes. I wonder the war department does not organ- 
ize a regiment of such young ladies at once, and so annihi- 
late their foes. 

Col. T. The enemy would get up the same sort of thing 
by way of defence, you see. 

• . Anna. I am glad we have nothing to do with the horrid 
business. 

Col. T. Come, come, no reflections. War is glorious 
work. Nothing stirs up a nation like a smart war now and 
then. Why, my dear miss, war is just as necessary to a 
nation as a thunder storm is to clear the atmosphere. 
' Anna. Excuse my ignorance, colonel, but I have yet to 
learn how war improves a nation as lightning does the 
atmosphere. 

Col. T. Why, bless your innocent soul, don't you know 
that war kills off the surplus population ? The earth would 
be overrtin if it were not for war now and then. 

Anna. This remains to be proved. I should prefer not 
to anticipate the exigency. 

Col. T It is just as natural to men to fight as it is to 
eat, and while man is man he '11 continue to fight. Did 
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you aver hear of any lovers that did n't fight sometimes, to 
enjoy the pleasure of making up again ? 

Anna. How do you know this is the motive, colonel ? 
I thought it was a consequence. 

Col. T. I never split hairs. Why, with your Quakeij,, 
notions, if I should marry you, you would try to abolish 
the army, would n't you ? 

Anna. I think I should. 

Gol. T. We should fight upon that question. 

Anna. No, I should not fight. 

Gol. T. Then I should beat you. 

Anna. I dare say you would. 

Gol. T. And how will you help yourself? 

Anfua. Very easily. 

Gol. T. Screaming for help, I suppose. 

Anna. No, — more qihietly. By preventing the possi- 
bility of such a collision. 

Gol. T. How can you do that ? 

Anna. By never marrying you. 

Gol. T. Come, come, you take this matter too seriously. 
Tou shall have your opinions, and I will have mine. We 
will agree to differ, and I '11 fight somebody else. I came 
to lay my sword at your feet, miss, and I trust the sword 
of Col. Samson Thunder will not be rejected. 

Anna. I have no need of a sword, nor of a champion a| * 
present. 4fe 

Gol. T. If you were a man, I 'd call you out, and, at 
three paces, blow you to thunder ; but, out of respect for 
woman's rights, I must pocket my own wrongs. 

Anna. I trust I have not wronged you, colonel. We are 
jfree, you to offer, I to decline. 

Gol. T. I would rather storm Gribraltar than argue with 
a won an, \i hom I can't challenge if she beats me. So let 's 
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say no more about it. The siege has been short, and I 
have nothing to do but move my camp. 

Anna. Your heart I am sure is not broken. 

Ool, T. God forbid ! Nothing short of a bullet will break 
that. Good bye t' you. Good bye. 

Anna. Good bye, colonel. I hope I shall live to see you 
a member of the Peace Society yet. 

Gol. T. You will live for ever then. War in man is im- 
mortal as vanily in woman. Good bye t' you. 

Anna. Good bye, colondL {Ee goes out.) Well, father 
(Mr. B. cmning forward), what do you think of a military 
son-in-law ? 

Mr. B. You ought to have married him to convert him 
to better principles. 

Anna. I prefer younger pupils, and such as do not move 
their camp so easily. Come, let u« go in and rest. 

{ITiey retire.) 



SCENE TI. 
Louisa ahne. 

k, , Louisa. My coui^ seems to find it hard to fix her choice. 

<l^e refuses Mr. Ingot, because he has coined his heart, 
and finds the Elixir Vitce in his gold. She is not captivated 
by Monsieur Crapaud, because, though rich in titles, he 
lacks the jewel that toads are said to carry in the bead. 
(Me. Thesis enters and advances behind her.) Col. Thunder 
is too warlike for her taste, and Mrs. Thunder would not 
be a fitting name for one of her gentle nature. I wonder 
she did not try for Thesis. He is certainly superior to any 
that have appeared. His person is very respectable ; his 
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manners, though modest almost to timidity, are very agree- 
able ; his mind is certainly well cultivated. He has no 
impudence like Col. Thunder ; no pedigree like Count Cra- 
paud ; no wealth like Mr. Ingot ; but he is worth all three 
of them. I 'm glad she has left the best for me. I have 
tried the creature, and really believe he loves me. {He 
kisses her, and she starts up, saying :) What do you mean 
by this ? 

Mr. Thesis. Only to suit the action to the word, as my 
teacher recommended. Louisa, you know I love you. 

Louisa. Are you sure of that ? 

Mr. T. As of my existence. 

Louisa. There is one thing else you may be sure of then. 

Mr. T. May I know what that is ? 

Louisa. That somebody loves you. Now don't be so 
green as to ask me who that somebody is. 

Mr. T. I will not, and will be content with guessing. 
(He takes her hand.) Believe me, Louisa, the load you 
have removed from my mind has given me an elasticity 
and Hfe — 

Louisa. Tes, very well, that will do, I will hear the rest 
when school is done. Just now I am busy, and must see 
to the visitors. You are happy, are you ? 

Mr. T. Yes. 

Louisa. And so am I. {Running oui and dropping her 
glove.) 

Mr. T. This is my birth-day as well as Anna's. What a 
relaxing effect upon one's tongue the settling of this great 
question has. I could talk now till to-morrow morning 
without prompting. {He picks up her glove, kisses it and 
puts it in his bosom.) And yet . Demosthenes understood 
this matter. Action, action, action. {He goes out.) 
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SCENE VII. 
Anna and Mr. Babton. 

Anna. My dearest pa, what think you of my prospect ? 

Mr. Barton. As I thought at first. You waste your time 
and words upon them. If they are worthless, cut them 
short. One hour is better than a year. He who is not 
man enough to show at once his quality, will hardly show 
it in a century. 

Anna. Were you so suddenly entrapped ? 

Mr. B. Even so. I came and saw and conquered in one 
hour, and you know how your mother and myself were 
matched. 

Anna. I do, but dare not hope for such success. I think, 
sometimes, that I will drown myself, and see if any one 
will pick me up. 

Mr. B. That will prove nothing ; any man would save 
a drowning kitten. You must do something else than 
drown. 

Anna. How if I claim my sex's equal rights, and ask 
some gentleman's hand ? 

Mr. B. 'T will ruin you. You are a noble girl and must 
not beg a husband. 

Anna. I do believe that when the pairs were matched, 
as legends say they were above, my mate was not sent 
down with the rest. , The evening now has waned, and 
like it I must yield the day, and set in darkness. 

Mr. B. The darkest hour is just before the day, and then 
the sun arises with more power. 

Anna. I wish 't was sunrise, father, for your sake, that 
you may not turn innkeeper, nor I turn nun. 

Mr. B. Have patience, girl. 
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Anna. I 'd rather have no need of it. But I am firmly- 
fixed to marry the first man I meet. 

Mr. B. You may meet Ingot, Crapaud or the Colonel. 

Anna. I said the first man. 

Mr. B. 0, then you stand just where you stood before. 
(The bell rings.) There's vigor in the hand that rung 
that bell. I will retire, and (laughing) if I think the 
man's arrived at last, I '11 cough to warn you not to lose 
him. 

Anna. pa, you will alarm him, and demolish me. 

(He retires.) 
Enter Mr. Dashvillb. 

Mr. Dashville. Is Miss Barton within ? 

Anna. (Smiling.) She is so, I believe. 

Mr. D. Can I see her ? 

Anna. I think you can. 

Mr. D. I would speak with her. 

Anna. Any thing said to me will be safely conveyed 
to her. 

Mr. D. I should prefer not to converse by proxy. You 
know her well, I suppose, from your kind offer. Excuse 
the question if it seem a strange one. 

Anna. I think I may say I do know her. But, pray, 
why ask me such a question ? 

Mr. D. Because all tongues applaud her, and I wish to 
know if common fame is just. Say, do you know her well ? 

Anna. Yes, intimately, I must own. 

Mr. D. Your mistress, may I ask ? 

Anna. Why y-e-s, I 'm subject to her will. 

Mr. D. She treats you well ? 

Anna. She is but too indulgent. 

Mr. D. You love her then, of course. 

Anna. Yes, as I do myself. 
10 
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Mr. B. Say, is she fair ? 

Anna. Women are unsafe judges of each other. 

Mr. D. How does your mistress with yourself compare ? 
Come, now be honest. 

Anna. It is but faintest praise to say that, in her worst 
estate, she never falls below me. 

Mr. D. Good I And now one more, strange question. 
Will she make me a good wife ? 

Anna. She could not say herself, not knowing how you 
judge, and how can I decide ? 

Mr. D. You know if she is engaged ? 

Anna. [Smiling.) I think she is, unusually so. 

Mr. D. I mean is she betrothed or free ? 

Anna. I can no*, sir, betray her secrets, till I know some- 
thing of your motive for this singular inquest. 

Mr. D. I 'm searching for a wife. 

Anna. She is not one. I '11 answer you thus far, 

Mr. D. I wish to make her mine. 

Anna. She knows, sir, of your wish. 

Mr. D. The deuce she does ! Who could have told her 
that ? 

Anrwb. Yourself, perhaps. 

Mr. D. I never told my wish but to yourself 

Anna. I never could have told her, yet she knows. 

Mr. D. What thinks she of it, then ? 

Anrm,. Of what ? 

Mr. D. Of marriage. 

Anna. Favorably of marriage in the abstract. 

Mr. D. But what of marrying me ? 

Anna. She must speak for herself. 

Mr. D. Where can I see her without more delay ? 

Anna. Here. 

Mr. D. And when ? 

Anna Now, 
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Mr. D. How can I see her now, and she away ? 

Anna. You can not. 

Mr. D. Explain these paradoxes, or I shall go mad. 
Who are you, miss ? No servant, I am sure. 

Anna. Yes, her servant truly, though quite near of kin. 
'T is said that I resemble her in more respects than one. 

Mr. B. If she resembles you, I '11 take her instantly. 

Anna. Whether she will accept or not ? It may take 
two to make the bargain, sir, unless you mean to give and 
ask for no return. 

Mr. D. If she refuses me, I '11 marry you. 

Anna. I may not be disposed to take her leavings. 

Mr. D. Then let her go. If you accept me first, I '11 
marry you. (Me. Barton cowghs.) 

Anna. But she, too, will accept, I know she will. 

Mr. D. My bow then has two strings that cross each 
other. 

Anna. Not so, exactly, for the two may haply both be 
twisted into one. 

Mr. D. These paradoxes craze my brain. You surely 
are not she I seek ? 

Anna. 'T is now my turn to contradict or to belie the 
truth. I am the two in one. 

Mr. D. Well twisted, by my faith 1 And you, fair lady, 
give me your free hand ? 

Anna. Ay, both of them. This for the servant ; for the 
mistress, this. 

Mr. D. 'T is gloriously done I I 'U wed the servant 
for herself, and take the mistress at'the servant's word. 

Mr. Barton comes forward. 

Anna. Mr. 

Mr. D. Dashville. 'T is clear you were nof carried 1^ 
a name. 
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Anna. My father, Mr. Dashville. 

Mr. D. And mine, I trust. Sir, I owe you an apology 
for my undutifiilness ; but I understood the time was 
short, the rivalry intense, the prize a glorious one. That 
I have won is the result perhaps of a blunder. I shall see 
to it that no second blunder e'er destroys the promise of 
the first. 

Mr. Barton. Where hearts are right, it takes not long 
to join them. This is my Anna's birth-day ; it will be to 
us the birth of happiness. 

Enter Louisa, leaning on Mk. Thesis's arm. 

Anna. And not alone to us. See, here is another dove 
that has found rest. I know I may congratulate you, 
Thesis, your eyes so plainly tell the story of success. 

Mr. Thesis. My tongue can do so now, thanks to the 
lesson that you gave so well by proxy. 

Anna. I have heard of that. My husband — my — 
(ihey all laugh) — my friend here, Mr. Dashville, also has 
taken a lesson of rhetoric, and is a full believer in the 
power of action. 

Mr. B. This has been a busy day ; and it will be a 
happy one, if all our friends approve, as all true hearts 
must do, of Love at Sight. 
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Whliam Tell, a Siriss mountaineer. 

M^"''''^'-. I Swiss leaders. 
Veener, ) 

Alpin, Tell's son. 

Gesler, the Austrian governor. 

Strisgfell, an Austrian officer. 

Citizens, Soldieks, and Guards. 

SCENE I. — tell's CABIN. 

Tell, Melctal, Vekner, and other Swilzers, Alma and Alpin. 

Tell. The question is a simple one, my friends, — 
Shall these hills, where we have nurtured been, 
Continue ours, and shall we range them free 
As the air, that sports among the cliffs, 
Or shall the clouds of tyranny o'ershadow all. 
And we creep here as reptiles evermore ? 
Slavery or Freedom, all is in these words. 
And while a choice is left, it must be made. 

Melctal. The tyrant, every day, by new exactions, 
And by insults heaped in wantonness on all, 
Who feel that they are men, has left no way 
For us but firm resistance, and, for one, 
10* 
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I welcome the necessity that calls 

To arms all that are true to Switzerland. 

Verner. This morning is the market-day in AltorflF. 
Let us go, and warning send to all our friends 
To meet us there, prepared to strike a blow 
Should fortune smile ; — 0, horrid thought, a smile 
Provoked by wrongs, and reeking with revenge. 
Not such the smile that nature uncorrupt 
Bestows on men who freedom love and truth. 
My canton is awake and all impatient. 

Tell. If you are all resolved, and well have weighed 
The cost that men must pay who freedom buy 
Of tyrants, let us lose no time in words. 
You, Melctal, must the night consume in sounding 
The alarm, and Verner must collect whate'er 
Of arms may be concealed among the hills. 
I will myself to Altorff, to prepare 
The faithful few, who, 'neath the tyrant's eye. 
Still patient wait the hour, that, on my soul, 
I think has come, the hour when we must seal, 
By death or victory, our country's fate. 

JEnter Alma and Alpin. 

'T would suit me better, friends, to spend the night 
In entertainment such as Alma soon 
Would heartily provide for those we love. 

Alma. You surely will not go till we have done 
All that we may, to show you welcome here. 

Melc. Yes, Alma, it would ill become us Jiow 
To waste an hour, whose minutes may be aU 
That yet is left to freedom. We will take 
The will for the performance, and if Heaven 
Smile on our effort, thine shall be the honor 
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To entertain, on Freedom's birth-day, such 
As may survive. 

Alma. And is there nought that we, your wives, can do, 
To second those who peril all for us ? 
The women, I have sounded them, are desperate. 
And fearlessly would undertake to beard 
The tyrant in his towers. 

Tell. That would be vain. 
. But in the quiet vale where sleep our sires. 
Gather our children, with the infirm and old. 
And on the cliffs that overhang the pass 
That leads into the spot where, soon or late, 
We all do hope to rest, accumulate 
The rocks, and, if pursued, hurl them adown 
On your pursuers. Thus a feeble band may crush 
A host. 

Alma. It shall be done, and when again you come, 
Victorious, or pursued by ruffian wolves, 

Heaven, forgive the doubt that thou wilt aid ! 
Then come not to your homes, as you are wont. 
But to that last retreat, where we shall live 

Or lie. 

TeU. It shall be so. And, Alma, towards noon 
Send Alpin down to Altorff, that he may 
Tidings bear from each to the other, for 

1 do mistake, or all is o'er ere then. 

Come here, my boy. — Alpin, the tyrant longs 
To make you fatherless, and from this hour 
You must not know me. Do you comprehend ? 

Alpin. Full well, for mother long ago taught me 
That lesson, when the bands of Austria 
Among the hills were out, in search of thee 
And others whom they feared. 
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Tell. How much 't was like thy mother I Come, my 
fiiends, 
We know our duty, — do it, though 'tis doom. 

Vem. Farewell. Heaven grant we meet again. 

Tell. We surely shall meet there. (Pointing upward.) 

Meld. 'T were better there than here, if we should fail. 

Tell. We can not fail. The spirit in my bosom 
Is prophetic, and the right at length shall rule. 
Home to your wives and children, that the sight 
May fire your hearts, and fortify your arms 
As nothing else can do, — and then to work 1 
Meet me at Altoi-ff ere the sun begins 
His downward course. He must not rise again 
On prostrate Switzerland. 

Vem. We shall not see him, if he does. 

Jfefc. There is a God above, and he will shine 
Upon the true and faithful, here or there. 

{They shake hands and go out.) 

Tell. One kiss, my Alma. — Should it be the last — 

Alma. It can not be ; my hope is settled fate, 
And we shall both survive to see these hills 
Eejoicing in the light of liberty. 

Tell. {Kissing her.) Thus I do seal the prophecy. Alpin, 
If I do not return — 

Alp. Then I will seek thee, father. I did dream, 
Last night, that I in Altorff was, and trod 
Upon the tyrant's body as it lay 
Prone in the dust, and pierced through and through. 
And when I woke with joy, 't was but to sleep. 
And dream the dream again, till it became 
Reality. 

Tell. It will be so ; nor need I tell my boy 
What he must do, if this deliverance cost 
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His father's life Ho is his mother's son. 
Well, well, God bless you both. Farewell I 

(Se embraces them and goes out.) 

Alma. Now, Alpin, to the cottages, and bid 
The women meet me on the cliffs ; and tell 
The aged to conduct the children aU 
To the vale, that, if the tyrant dares pursue. 
He may encounter the most desperate game 
The world has seen, a band of mothers 
Fighting for their young. Kun, run, my boy. 
And feel that all depends on you. Farewell ! 

Alp. Kemember the dream, for we will make it true. 

( They go out separately. ) 



SCENE II. — GESLER'S PALACE IN ALTOREF. 

Gesler. What news, good Stringfell ? Are the rebels 
quelled 
Who dared to question thus the right of power ? 

Stringfell. Not yet, my lord ; as well attempt to smooth 
The billows of the angry lake, before 
The storm is past. 

Ges. But they must be subdued, cost what it may. 
The Swiss shall bow them to the dust ere yet 
The moon grows round. 

Siring. My lord, all Switzerland would bend the neck 
Submissive to the heaviest yoke that you 
Can e'er impose, but for one spirit, whom 
The people love; because he Gesler hates, 
And promises to break the yoke they wear. 
This mountaine» r, as fearless as he is free. 
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Hath wrought upon the popular mind, as if 

By magic, and our rule is insecure. 

And ne'er can be established while he lives. 

Ges. Then kill him. 

String. Gladly, my lord, but as we know him not. 
Nor can his name or residence detect, 
We are at fault completely. 

Oes. Can you not bribe his followers, or with threats 
Of pain extreme induce them to betray ? 

Siring. We have tried the offer and the threat ; 
Nay, I have tortured some whom I suspect. 
And they have smiled in silence, as it were 
Reward to suffer for the cause they serve. 
I greatly fear that, ere the eagle 's caught, 
He from the mountain cliffs, with deadly aim. 
Will pounce on us and find an easy prey. 

Ges. Do not the people meet to-day in Altorff ? 

String. They do, my lord, the marljet will be held 
In the great square, and I shall guard each point, 
To disconcert rebellion, if 't is planned. 

Ges. We must contrive to find the mountaineer 
Of whom you speak, for, if a plan is laid 
To circumvent our power, the leader will 
Be here. Take then this cap, and on a spear 
Erect it in the public square, and publish forth 
That every Switzer shall obeisance make 
To the ensign of my power. Should he we seek 
Be there, he will refuse, and the refusal 
Will be proof sufficient to detain him. 
Away 1 and let me know immediately 
If any thing result. 

(Sthingfell takes the cap and (\oes out.) 
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SCENE III. — THE MARKET PLACE. 

The cap is seen on a spear. Stkingfell, uith a drawn 
sword, directs the Swiss, as they enter, to bow d&wn, and 
strikes them, if ffiey hesitate- to obey. At last Tell enters 
and walks by the cap. 

StringfeU. Hold, fellow I bow thee to the cap, — 't is 
Gesler's. 

Tell. "Y were bad enough to bow to Gesler's self; — 
I am no worshipper of images. 

String. Geslerhas given strict command that all, 
Who enter Altorff, shall in homage bow 
To this high symbol of his power. 

Tell. The fault is in the command. I bow not 
Unto ffiings. 

luring. Death waits on disobedience. 

Tell. Let it wait. 'T were greater death to bcw. 

String. Eash stranger, thou shalt die. 

TeU. To him who hath a soul, it is a small 
Affair to cast away the husk that it 
Inhabits ; for, to him who is not free. 
Such death is sweet release, and welcome is 
In any advent. 

String. You will taste it soon. 

TeU. To the slave it can not come too socn ; but there 's 
A death more terrible, and he who doth 
Cast down the image of his God incarnate 
In himself, alone can die. 

String. What mean you ? Will you — dare yoi now 
refuse 
Obedience to the law, the high command 
Of Gesler ? 
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Tell. I dare, and do. 

Siring. There 's no appeal from G-esler's dread decision. 

Tell. (Smiling.) 0, yes. 

String. To what ? To whom ? 

Tell. To heaven, to God 1 I feel within my soul 
A higher law than tyrants ever framed. 
And which, thank heaven, they can not supersede. 

Siring. You will not then this representative 
Salute, of power supreme ? 

Tell Never, so help me God to stand erect ! 

Enter Gesler. 

Siring. This mountaineer, though ordered oft to bow, 
Kefiises still with words of scorn and hate. 

Gesler. He trifles with his life. Who art thou ? Speak ! 
A traitor's doom awaits thee else. 

Tell. He is a traitor who betrays, not he 
Who fain would save. 

Ges. Villain ! there stands the emblem of myself. 

Tell. Such scarecrows frighten wrens, the eagle heeds 
Them not. 

Chs. All Switzerland shall bow to it or die. 

Tdl. It first shall bow to Switzerland. And thus, 

(He throws it down.) 
In her most holy name, I show respect 
To tyrants. 

String. Seize him. Guards ! (Soldiers advance, but a look 
of Tell stops them.) 

Ges. Villain, who art thou ? Who hath sent thee here ? 

2Ul. Heayen, whose alone is vengeance, and the hour 
Is hastening on. 

Ges. You shall not live, at any rate, to see it. 
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Tell. Switzerland will ; — and freedom does not look 
To me or any single man for life. 

Ges. Seize on him, Guards ! (A Guard lays his hand on 
Tell, who strikes it from him.) Take him to a dun- 
geon ; 
And before the sun shall set, to execution. 
(-4 Soldier enters leading a boy. Tell, dbo^lt to go, sees the 
boy, and stops. ) 

Soldier. My lord, we found, just now, in the market 
place. 
This mountain boy, whom we did strictly question. 
But who still persists in silence, and declares 
That he will speak to none but the Governor. 

Ges. Who art thou, boy ? 

Alpin. My father's son, I 've heard my mother say. 

Ges. (To Stkingfell.) So pert ! He is no common brat. 

String. Methinks I see in him the lineaments 
Of the mountaineer, that we have just arrested. 
They make no show of recognition, but 
Are much alike. I '11 question him. My boy, 
Know'st thou that man ? (Pointing to Tell. ) 

Alp. I know he is a Swiss, none else are bound. 

String. That is the Governor. Mind what thou speakest. 

Alp. I will. 

Ges. He asked, who is that man ? 

Alp. Will not the man himself reply ? 

Ges. No. 

Alp. Then will not I. ' 

Ges. What is thy busLaess here in AltorfE? 

Alp. My mother sent me hither. 

Ges. What is thy mother's name ? ' 

Alp. Switzerland. 

Ges. Who is thy father, then ? 

Alp. Gesler does not know. 
11 
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Ges. Audacious brat, thy father (pomting to Tell) dies 
for this. 

Alp. My father can not die j he is immortal. 

Oes. You are not so. Officer, bind him fast 
To the stake, and let a slow fire teach his youth 
Quick reverence to the power that rules 
By right divine. He has been taught his lesson. 

Tell. You will not punish him for saying then 
What from his parent he has learned. The state 
Can claim no reverence superior to that 
He owes his parents. You will not surely harm him 

Ges. We viill not ? 

Tell. You can not. Even cruelty respects a noble child. 

Ges. Such noble children make too noble men. 
Officer, do your duty. (A Soldier seizes Alpin.) 

Tell. You surely will not burn a child like Mm. 

Ges. Art thou his father ? 

Tell. I should be proud of him. Thy tyranny 
Hath blasted every branch I bore, and now 
A barren trunk 1 stand in desolation. 

Ges. ( To Guards.) Send him to prison till we can invent 
Some penalty proportioned to the crime 
He has committed. Let the brat be burnt. 

Tell. One moment, one little moment. — Boy, 
Canst bear the flame the tyrant now 
Doth promise thee for thy fidelity ? 

Alp. I tried my finger in the flame last night, 
And burned it to the bone. The tyrant ne'er 
Can conquer me by fire, I '11 answer that. 

Tell. He '11 give thee room to try thy fortitude. 

Alp. If I must die, will there be further need — 

Tell. No, no, my son, we will not part without 
Some recognition. Now he firm and show 
Thou art my son in more than empty name. 
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God beJp thy mother now, I did not think 
That both would leave her so. 

Alp. She has told me, father, that if we shonid die 
She would rqoin us soon beyond the reach 
Of tyrants. 

String. Stop that prate, or I will pluck thy tongue from' 
out 
Thy cursed mouth, and give it to the hounds. 

Alp. That would not stop my thoughts. Farewell, my 
mother. 

Ges. Tell me her name, I may protect her yet. 

Tell. As the gaunt tiger would protect the doe 
We 'd rather trust to heaven. 

Ges. Thou dost deserve no mercy, but I '11 spare 
Thy son, nor make a widow of thy wife. 
If thou wilt bow thy neck to Austria, 
And forswear the wretched country thou canst aid 
No more. 

Tell. Such life were double death. My corpse would be 
More welcome to my wife than the living slave. 

String. 'T will give an edge to the penalty to make 
The father executioner. The bow 
That we have taken from him clearly is 
No common bow ; this quiver indicates 
An archer of some rank. Why not, my lord, 
Since all the citizens assembled here 
Would like amusement, let him try his skill ? 
Upon the head of this bright, hopeful boy 
An apple place, and his shall be the task 
To shoot it off. 'T will be a glorious test 
Of skill, and have some novelty withal. 

Ges. I like thy thought, and to encourage skill, 
I promise a free pardon unto both. 
If the mark is hit. There 's mercy in the game. 
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Ttll. Mercy ! God of mercy, didst thou hear the word ? 
^es. No matter, so thou didst, and dost obey. 
Give him his bow, and let him choose an arrow. 

{The officer does so.) 
Alp. Father, you will not shoot ; I 'd rather burn 
Than die by your dear hand. 

TeU. Be silent. Close thine eyes when thou art placed. 
That thou start not. I never miss, you know.- 
Pear not. (Alpin is led out.) Forgive me, heaven, 'tis 

kindness to 
Deceive. It is a desperate chance, but heaven 's 
Above. {To GesIjBR.) How many shots in mercy are 
allowed ? 
Ges. But one. Thou wouldst not surely risk a second. 
Pick thy arrow, and parley not. 

( The Soldier gives the bow, and holds out the quiver to Tell, 
who selects an arrow with great care, and then pointing 
with it, the Soldier turns to look, while Tell conceals a 
second arrow in his dress. ) 
Ges. (To Tell.) There is the mark ! 
Tell. Heaven guard it, and forgive the desperate act. 

{As he draws the bow and aims, he says :) 
God of the innocent, direct the shaft. 

{He shoots, and the citizens without give a shout of joy.) 
Ges. The apple 's cleft, by heaven 1 
Tell. To heaven all thanks ! 
{As he raises his arms towards heaven, the concealed ar- 
row faUs. Qesl^b. picks it up, and says, sarcastically :) 
Ges. Dost use two arrows for a single shot ? 
Tell. This was for Gesler had the other failed. 
Ges. Upon him, Guards I Spare him no longer I 
{At {his instant, Melctal, Verner, and others, rush in and 
seize the Guards. Tell snatches the second arrow from 
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Gbsler, places it on his bow, and aims at ffie tyrant, who 
7~ushes out, and Tell says, as he shoots:) 
Tell. Once more, gracious heaven, for Switzerland. 
( The shout is again heard, and the Swiss drag in the body 

of Gesler.) 
Alp. [Placing his foot on Geslek's neck.) My dream is 

now fulfilled. mother ! mother I 
Tell. Home to your mother, boy, 
And make the mountains ring, as you ascend. 
With the glad tidings, Switzerland is free I 
11* 



THE COUNTERPLOT. 



CHARACTERS. 



Mrs. Vilmont, a wiclow of decayed fortune. 

Sophia, her daughter. 

Allam, ) ^^ j^Q gp^g 

Henkt, ) 

The Magistrate. 

Eveline, an orphan heiress. 

Matilda, her friend. 

Viola, a servant. 

SCENE I. — MRS. VILMONT'S PARLOR. 

Mrs. Vilmont, Sophia, Allan, and Henry. 

Mrs. Vilmont. I wonder that our friend does not arrive. 

Sophia. We are ready for her. My only fear is that 
you, Allan, may defeat our plan and show yourself too 
soon. 

Allan. Have I not engaged to hold myself in readiness 
to be the victim ? 

Mrs. V. Victim I Do you count it a sacrifice to marry 
a beautiful girl, with wealth enough to gratify even your 
extravagance, and, at the same time, save us all from 
ruin ? 

Allan. It is an effort far too great, for my weak head to 
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play the part marked out. My taste no longer lies that 
way. 

Soph. You must, dear Allan, try to save us, for, you 
kaow, that your excesses, more than all things else, have 
brought us to the verge of ruin. 

Allan. And do you tiiink a virtuous, intelligent, and 
wealthy girl, such as you say the victim is, can thus be 
caught with the stale bait that you would fish withal ? 

Mrs. V. Allan you must arouse your mind, and try to 
appear all that you ever were, a little while, at least, for 
we intend to bring the matter to an early issue, and, when 
once well married, you may do as you please, and live as 
freely as you can desire. 

Henry. Mother, is your counsel just to the lady, proper 
for a mother ? 

Mrs. V. I trust you will not interpose your puritanic 
scruples to defeat the only plan that offers to revive our 
fallen fortunes. 

Meary. The fall would lie in the success. Deception 
never can be blessed. 

Soph. How much that is like you, Henry. You would 
not oare if we were all compelled by poverty to work as 
paupers do. 

Henry. I must confess that honest industry is not so 
dreadful to my mind as villany, however successful it 
appears. 

Soph. You would like to see us at the wash-tub, I dare 
say, or at the loom. 

Henry. Better there than on a throne ere^.ted by deceit 
and gross injustice. 

Soph. I suppose you now will go and tell Miss Mande- 
ville that AUaa is a wretch unworthy of her. 'T will be 
just like you. 

Mrs. V. Promise me, Henry, solemnly, that you will 
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»ot reveal our plot to Eveline. Who knows but she may 
quite reform your brother, and the union be a happy one 
for her as well as for your family ? 

Henry. 'T would be but fair to let her know what she is 
to pay for. I would rather labor like a slave to maintain 
you, than share one farthing of the spoil that you antici- 
pate. 

Soph. We should be sorry to depend upon your charity. 
Heaven preserve me from such patronage. 

Mrs. V. Henry, if you can not assist in our design, you 
must not thirart it, unless you wish to bear a mother's 
deepest curse. 

Henry. A mother's curse on what just heaven approves, 
should not deter us from our duty. Allan ! 

Allan. Well, what ? Am I to have a lecture now ? 

Henry. Allan, you are to be the instrument in this foul 
plot against the happiness of an innocent girl. Where is 
your manhood gone ? 

Allan. It is in mother's keeping. You know the Scrip- 
ture says, " Children, obey your parents." 

Henry. I 'm glad you know thus much of Scripture, 
though I must regret that you should use it, as unbelievers 
always do, to pervert it, and excuse some wrong. 

Mrs. V. We lose the little time that yet remains for 
preparation. Allan, in the letter that invited your future 
here to visit us, we spoke of your warm interest in her, 
and this you must be sure to manifest. Ere she has time 
to see the wreck that you have made of faculties that once 
were justly all our pride, you must be earnest in your suit, 
and early win her promise. We will fan the iiame on every 
occasion. 

Soph. I will gain her confidence at once, and she shall 
accept the imaginary being I describe to her, as the brother 
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to her dear, dear, loving sister. We spoke in the letter 
of our wealth, and we must make a show to correspond. 

Mrs. V. I have looked out for that. The carriage that 
was pawned, I have hired ; the servants are more than 
doubled ; all the plate that I could borrow, or hire at the 
jeweller's, is on hand. The first impression is important, 
and every effort must be made to give it full effect. Henry, 
1 hope your welcome will be cordial and not cold. 

Henry. There is no motive for a different course. The 
lady has not injured me. I only pray she be not injured. 

Mrs. V. Kemember, I shall receive her first ; then, 
Sophia, you must second me with warmth unstinted. 
Allan, then, it will be proper you should come ; andj Allan, 
let your bearing be manly and frank, but gentle too, for 
yoTi know, Allan, you are not always gentle, and at first 
it will be well to avoid all oaths and such coarse terms as 
may in club-rooms pass, but might alarm one not accus- 
tomed to the world, as she, 't is said, is not. 

Allan. I shall be docile, mother, for your sake, though I 
had rather face the great arch enemy, you say I sometimes 
serve, than meet a virtuous woman. 

Mrs. V. Why, my son, she 's but a woman, inexperi- 
enced, if not weak. 

Henry. There is, thank heaven, a majesty in virtue, that 
can abash the worst, and thus protect the weakest. 

{He goes out.) 

Mrs. V Let us to our rooms, and wait her coming. 

{They all go out.) 
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SCENE II. THE SAME PARLOE. 

Eveline .arid Maxilda. 

Etieline. WeU, here we axe, Matilda. I long to see our 
plot developed. 

Matilda. I tremble at our rashness, and wish we were at 
home. 

Ml. I am responsible for aJl that happens. The dove 
that is allured by the hunter, may surely try to foil him at 
his game. 

Mat. It is too evident that Mrs. Vilmontmeans to entrap 
you, for my inquiries, though not successful quite, have 
satisfied me that she needs the aid of you, or some such 
heiress, to rebuild her house, which, through the profligacy 
of her elder son, is just about to fall. She now is straining 
every nerve to keep up the show of free and generous liv- 
ing, that she may secure you, and so avoid the fearful 
wreck that threatens. 

Ev. Has she no other children 1 

Mat. She names none in the letter that urges you so 
strongly to this visit, but I have learned there is another 
son, just from the University, with too much wit, and far 
too much of virtue to be popular at home. 

Eo. How learned you these particulars ? 

Mat. From the landlady of the inn at the neighbor- 
ing village. She had forgotten your family, but seemed 
to know the Vilmonts far too well for one so free of 
tongue. 

Ev. I wonder some of them do not appear, they should 
have met us at the door, nay, at the gate, if they have 
plotted, as we fear, to make our visit profitable to them. 

Mat. I dread to ireet them, and how, for days or 
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weeks, perhaps, I can sustain my part, is subject to great 
doubt. 

^0. It is too late to retreat, Matilda. You must be 
Evelina, I Matilda, and I now invest you with all my 
rights and wrongs, to manage as you please. I, mean- 
time, will be my own best friend, you being me, and happy 
shall I be if I can grace your name one half as well as I 
am sure Matilda will grace mine. Your dress becomes 
you well, and my more plain attire will easily deceive them. 
I am Matilda, you Miss Evelina. 

Mat. They must have heard of your beauty, and much I 
fear that my plain features will so shock them as at once 
to defeat the plan, if any you have framed, to catch the 
man of the world. 

JEv. Did I not know you to be true and most sincere, I 
should reprove you now for flattery. The outward favor 
has nought to do with those we love. Each child believes 
its mother perfect, howsoever deformed ; the mother loves 
the son that others count most hideous ; and love that 's 
built on beauty is as baseless as the bow upon the weeping 
cloud. 

MaL All this is true ; but eyes that do not love, see not 
as you do, and the chase may end, when once the game is 
seen. 

JEv. The world agrees that wealth gives beauty, and 
wealth, not beauty, is their object. Were your head* Me- 
dusa's, instead of my own dear Matilda's {laying her head 
on her shoulder), had you but the reputation of great 
wealth, they 'd find you beautiful, and all the beauty in 
the world would be deformity with them, if it were poor. 
It is my game you play, and, win or lose, the loss or gain 
is mine, and equal thanks await you. 
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Enter Mrs. Vilmont and Sophia. 

Mrs. Vilmont. {Bunning up to Eveline.) my dear young 
lady, excuse my seeming tardiness. 

Ev. Yoa mean to address Miss Eveline. {Pointing to 
Matilda. ) 

(Mrs. V. turns to Matilda and shows her disappointment, 
but rallies and says :) 

Mrs. V. Excuse me, my dear Eveline. Never having had 
the happiness to see you, I shall of course be pardoned. 

Mat. It was a natural mistake, madam. This is my friend 
Matilda, my companion well tried through all my orphan- 
age. (Mrs. v. makes a formal curtsey to Eveline.) 

Sophia. My dear, dear Miss Eveline, how glad we are 
that you have honored us. We have thought of nothing 
elsS, since we received your kind acceptance of our invita- 
tion. How rejoiced my brother will be when I tell him 
you are come. 

Mrs. V. Go tell hjm, dear. (&ie passes Eveline without 
noticing her, and goes out. ) 

Ev. {To Matilda aside.) Your lover kept a bright look 
out for your arrival I 

Mrs. V. Allan has done nothing but talk of you, my 
dear, since you agreed to bless us with your presence. 

(Allan enters with Sophia, and looking at Matilda and 
Eveline, approaches the latter, and says :) 

Allan. A gem, by Jupiter. Miss Mandeville, I am your 
humble servant. 

Mrs. V. Allan, my son, this lady {pointing to Matilda) is 
the lady you adore. (Allan looks at Matilda and then at 
Eveline.) 

Ev. That {pointing) is Miss Mandeville. 
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Allan. My instinct is at fault. Miss Mandeville, you 
will excuse me, my eye is apt to err in this way. 

Mat. Well it may. This is my friend, Miss Mowbray. 

Allan. Your servant, miss ? {Aside.) Faith, fit to be the 
mistress, but I must play my hand as I am bound. — Miss 
Mandeville, we welcome you to England, and hope our 
poor endeavors will mate it home to you. 

Mat. I have some foreign yearnings, but England is 
England to me yet. 

Mrs. V. You '11 find an English welcome here. I knew 
you would come to see your mother's friend. I mentioned 
in my letter how we loved each other, and let us hope the 
affection will descend by mutual inheritance. I am sure 
my children have imbibed my spirit. Allan, 't is clear, has 
shared a large inheritance. 

Henry enters. 

Mrs. N. My other son. Miss Mandeville. 

Henry. I bid you welcome home. It must be joy to 
you, to visit thus your native land. 

Mat. It is so, but the pleasure is not unalloyed. I 
can not leave the land, where I have spent my life, with- 
out regrets that even England can not at once remove. 

Henry. You do not fall in love at sight, then. How is it 
with you (turning to Eveline), Miss Mowbray ? Is Eng- 
land too your mother ? 

Hv. Yes, though to me her face is quite as new as to 
Miss Mandeville. (Enter Viola.) 

Henry. I envy you the pleasure you must feel to embrace 
a parent land, endeared as this must be by all the charns 
that poetry and fiction have added to historic truth. 

Uu. I can not say how I have longed to tread the soil 
12 
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of England, for, more favored than MisB MandeTille, iiy 
parents both rest here. 

Mrs. V, Come, Henry, you must allow Miss Mandeville 
to retire and rest from her fatigue, however painful it may 
be to me and Allan, and all of us, to lose one moment of her 
presence. Viola, go with Miss Mandeville to her room, 
and see that every wish is anticipated ere 't is spoken. 

.(Matilda, Eveline, amd Viola, go out.) 

Mrs. N: Allan, you brute, why didn't you do some- 
thing more worthy of the cause ? 

Alkm. I thought the cause was safer in the inventor's 
hands. I liked the friend far better than the mistrese. 

Mrs. V. Don't kill me, Allan. The girl is pretty, but 
were she beauty's self she would be nought to us. O that 
I were you. 

Allan. What would you do that I would not ? I spoke 
to her. 

Mrs. V. Yes, as an iceberg would salute a gallant ship. 

Allan. No, mother, I did not threaten her destruction. 

Mrs. V. You did mine. I tell you, Allan, you must 
help us, or we are lost. 

Sophia. Dear Allan, all depends on you. 

Allan. Well, well, I '11 try to be like clay in the potter's 
hand, and you may mould me to your purpose if you can, 
unplastic as I am. ' (Allan and Henry go out.) 

Soph. Mother, it is clear we shall make no progress till 
we remove this friend, Matilda, who with eagle eye watches 
her lady, and whose charms already have diverted Allan 
from the mark at which we aim. 

Mrs. V. It must be so. She is with Miss Mandeville 
just now, but must be separated. We '11 put her in the 
attic, where she can not watch our movements, and, per- 
haps, by unremitted care and most affectionate attention, 
you may become the confidant instead. It will be easy 
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then to sow distrust, and so estrauge'the firiends, that she 
who thwarts our path may be removed. 

Soph. I '11 do my best. ( They go out. ) 



SCENE III. — THE SAME PARLOR. 

EvELrsE and Matilda. 

Eveline. Well, Matilda, what think you of our posi- 
tion ? How like you Allan ? 

Matilda. Better than I feared. 'Tis evident he has no heart 
for the enterprise, and gladly would be spared the trouble 
the pursuit will cause him. Where did they put you, Eve- 
line ? 

JEh). In the garret, and as many rooms are unoccupied, 
and fumiehed for effect, I fear there is a motive in my 
banishment from your neighborhood. 

Mat. I must remonstrate. It is too bad that I should 
sleep in regal state, while she, for whom it is prepared, is 
treated like a servant. 

Eu. Let it go on, I pray you. You are the citadel to be 
.attacked, and it may spoil the sport to interfere. The voy- 
age from India has prepared me for these and worse accom- 
modations. I wonder the stupid son should be urged on 
us, when the other is so far superior. 

Mat. You 've named tlie cause in mentioning the doubt. 
The stupid son can be controlled by the mother, but the 
younger seems to be but of leading strings. I could for- 
give them if with him they tried to buy me — you, / mean 
Excuse me, Eveline, if I mistake my person. 

Ev. You spoke my thought, Matilda. 

Mai, Had I been acting for myself, I should have been 
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inclined to flirt with Henry, to perplex the mother and her 
prime minister, Sophia. 

Uv. Let us reserve this part of the play. But, Miss 
Eveline, you must to your future mother, who requests a 
private interview, and I will here wait your return. 

Mat. I trust that will not be delayed. {She goes out.) 

JSv. The combat deepens, as the poet says, and I do not 
yet see what the end will be. I was a fool to come on 
such an invitation, but my mother's dearest friend had 
claims, and what they are I have a right to learn. 'T is 
clear we are not suspected. 

Enter Henry, 

Henry. Good morning'. Miss Matilda, let me hope the 
night's repose has reconciled you to the day that bursts in 
beauty on us. 

Ev^ I am quite reconciled to all its calls, and Miss Man- 
deville has left me but a moment since to thank your 
mother for her tender care. 

Henry. You are her friend. 

Ev. I am so. Ask you this for information, or to insin- 
uate that friendship Tias a duty to perform ? 

Henry. Both. She needs a friend to watch o'er her, and 
ward off dangers that the unsuspecting may not see. 

Ev. Hint you at general dangers, that always beset the 
young and inexperienced, or at some special mischief that 
impends ? 

Henry. My words are Iraught with meaning, but I may 
not explain. 'T is evident that your discretion no instruc- 
tion needs, but on this hint can safely act. 

Ev. I will endeavor to deserve the compliment you pay 
to my poor head. The safety of my friend would well 
repay my care She will be grateful for your kindness. 
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Henry. Farewell, yonder my sister comes. Eemember I 

{He goes out.) 
Ev. 'T is evident he sees the plot, and disapproves. 
Now for a lesson. 

Enter Sophia. 

Sophia. Where is your friend, my dear Miss Mandeville ? 

Ev. She left a moment since to pay her duty to your 
honored mother. 

Soph. You are her confidant. Is it not so ? 

Ev. I am her friend. I hardly claim to be her confidant. 

Soph. Is she free ? 

Eu. She is her own mistress, having none, to her regret, 
whose duty or whose right it is to guide her. 

Soph. You understand my question. Is her heart free, 
her hand at liberty ? 

Ev. It is for aught I know. But tell me why you ask 
this question, of all others last to be answered even to a 
friend. 

Soph. I want your aid. My brother's peace depends 
upon the answer. His heart is hers, and our deep interest 
in him leads us to use our best endeavor to make the 
attachment mutual. 

Ev. Has he ever seen my friend before last evening ? 

Soph. Never, but was so moved at once, that he seems 
like one on whom the deepest passion long has preyed, 
inflamed by fancy and absorbed in one deep thought. 

Ev. Is she aware of this ? ' 

Soph. He has not yet declared his love, but, all dis- 
trustful of himself, has asked my mother to plead for him. 

Ev. She will no doubt prevail. 

Soph. 1 trust she may, but then to make assurance sure, 
she hopes that you will use what influence you possess to 
12* 
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move your friend to smile on him who is our pride and 
only hope. 

Ev. You have another brother ? 

Soph. We think not of him. He is cold and selfish, 
and his heart beats not in unison with ours. He is all 
head, but Allan has the heart. Your friendship may do 
much to favor what so nearly moves us. 

Ev. Miss Mandeville will ne'er be moved by such appli- 
ances. She must be wooed by her lover, not by his 
friends. And think it not unkind in me to say, that I 
should hardly dare to urge the claim of one of whom I 
know so little. 

Soph. It may be made your interest to lend your aid. 
Her fortune once secured, my brother would be generous, 
as 't is his nature to be. Come, you will aid our cause ? 

E\]. I dare not promise to do more than keep your 
secret, though, should acquaintance authorize my farther 
action, I shall cheerfully do all my duty. 

Soph. I hoped for your assistance now, for the delay, 
that your timidity and caution ask, would be defeat. I '11 
to my mother and tell her you will aid us. Think it ovei 
now, dear girl, and do not crush our hopes. {^Ske goes out.) 

Ev. I 'd give a trifle now to hear how Miss Matilda 
meets the shock that I escape. {Slie goes out.) 



SCENE IV. — MRS. VILMONT'S PARLOR. 

Enter Mrs. Vilmont and Matilda, conversing together. 

Mrs. Vilmont. My dear Eveline, how kind it was in you 
ta comply so promptly with my wishes. Sit down now, 
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do, I long to ha'v e a social chat with yau upon a matter 
which is near my heart. 

Matilda. What interests you thus, must also come near 
to myself. 

Mrs. V. How kindly spoken, how like your dear, de- 
parted mother. Never shall I forget the pang it cost my 
heart when she left England, but sadder still had been the 
parting, had I known it was the last. Deep, you may 
well imagine, is the interest I feel in her dear ichild. 

Mat. I can not be too grateful. 

Mrs. V. Were you bequeathed to me, and made my 
own, I could not feel more anxious for your welfare, lonely 
as you are even in your native isle, and so exposed to 
every -danger that besets the young and beautiful. 

Mat. Madam, your kindness far exceeds my poor de- 
sert. 

Mrs. v. 'T is hardly equal to your need. Ah, I have 
known what 't is "to be alone. A widow with three chil- 
dren, I walked the world for many years uncheered, before 
my son, my dear, beloved Allan, was of age to comfort and 
sustain me. He is my all in all. {She ajfects to weep.) No 
words can paint to you his worth to me when left thus 
desolate. 

Mat. No son can ever bring in debt a faithful mother, 
no mother overrate the value of a dutiful and loving 
son. 

Mrs. V. How like your own dear mother thait was 
spoken. {She takes her hand.) You can imagine, love, 
how much the happiness of such a son must occupy my 
soul. It is my thought by day, my dream by night; 
but never did a ray of hope break in upon my heart till 
yesternight, when he to me revealed the secret of his 
bosom, and avowed that you, my dearest child, reign there 
supreme. 
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Mat. Me I madam. I have hardly seen — 

Mrs. V. Bear with me, dearest Eveline, while I for him 
declare, that, from the moment you first blessed his sight, 
you so absorbed his thought, that he has nearly lost the 
power of utterance, and has besought a mother's love to 
mediate for him. 

Mat. My situation is so novel that I too am well nigh 
dumb. 

Mrs. V. I wouli not have you speak until you feel that, 
on the words you utter, hang, not only all the peace of 
one so dear to me, but all my own, which is involved in 
his. If there 's an aspiration of my soul that soars above 
all others, it is that she, the orphan of my dear departed 
friend, may find in me a mother, I in her a blessed child, 
twice blessed in saving him, in whom I live, as well as in 
providing for herself a lasting peace. 

Mat. Madam, the suddenness of this .announcement — 

Mrs.'V. Will prove the force of the attachment, and 
the earnest hope of him who lives or not, as you shall 
eay, and of that friend whose highest aim is but to bless 
you both. (Taking her other hand.) I pray you do not 
eay me nay. 

Mat. In a concern of such deep moment, common pru- 
dence dictates some delay. You, madam, are aware that 
your beloved son, whg may be all you see in him, to me is 
but a stranger, as I must be to him. True love 's a senti- 
ment, and not an impulse, the growth of time, and not 
that of a moment. 

Mrs. V. No, no, when truest 't is the work of the 
instant, sudden and powerful as that other fire from heaven, 
which smites the tower and gives no note of preparation. 

Mat. It may be so, but the poor tower that feels the 
blow, however passive, never can make return as suddenly. 
I pray you not to press this matter farther. 
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Mrs. V. A mother's fears for Mm whose peace forever 
is at hazard, and her yearning towards one whom she 
regards already as her daughter, bids me spare no means, 
no prayer to move you {she kneels), and on my knee 1 
earnestly implore, that you will now save Allan from 
despair, and me from bitter disappointment. 

Enter Henrt. They look at each other wiihout speaking, at 
last Henky says .■ 

Henry. I fear I do intrude. 

Mrs. V. You do. {She drops one hand of Matilda.) 

Mat. And are most welcome. Madam {withdrawing the 
other hand as Mrs. Vilmont rises), allow me to withdraw, I 
need repose. {She goes out.) 

Mrs. V. Henry I 

Henry. Mother ! 

Mrs. V. I know not how to curse thee as thy unlucky 
star demands. 

Henry. Thou surely wilt not curse me if only my star 
is at fault. J. am not conscious yet of any blame. 

Mrs. V. Curse on thee for a mar-plot. Thou hast ab- 
ruptly cut the only thread of hope that still held firm. 

Henry. Show me my crime, and I will expiation make 
even with my life, but while my soul acquits me of all 
wrong committed or intended, I must stand erect, though 
humbled at the imprecation I have ignorantly drawn down. 

Mrs. V. Forgive me, Henry. I am wild. You entered 
at the moment when I hoped to have secured Miss Mande- 
ville for Allan. She must else have yielded to my earnest 
prayer, and our desigji, on whose success now rests our 
rescue from the ruin that impends, had been consummated. 
No chance remains, unless, in mercy, you consent to help , 
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US, and- do use 3 our inflnence with Eveline in his behalf 
whom yow call brother. 

Henry. Mother I 

Mrs. V. Well, speak, you kill me with my name, you, 
speak it with such horrid meaniTig-. 

Henry. Is Allan fit to make a virtuous woman happy ? 

Mrs. V. No matter ! what is that to you or me ? 

Henry. It is of weight eternal. What conscience inter- 
dicts, 'tis God forbids, and feeling this, though I would 
do all that a son can do, even to the verge of wrong, to 
serve his mother, I can not move the width of a hair to 
aid a cause like this. 

Mrs. V. Stop, traitor, stop, unless you wish to draw 
my blood upon your head. Begone, or I may execute on 
you the curse that I have sworn. 

Henry. I pray you to reflect ere you — 

Mrs. V. Begone ! begone I 

Henry. 1 dutifully take my leave. {He goes out.) 

Mrs. V. My brain will burst. There is but one chance 
left. Allan is unwilling to plead for himself, and all is lost 
unless I can prevail upon Matilda to unite with us in our 
design. Here comes Sophia. I shall learn the result of 
the interview she was to seek. 

Enter Sophia 

Mrs. V. What says the confidant, Sophia, will she help 
us ? 

Sophia. She can not be depended on ; nay, there is no 
hope while she is near to advise Miss Mandeville. 

Mrs. V. The house shall be too hot for her if she refiises. 

Soph. She is not easily subdued, I fear. Her wretched 
room and the slight thus put upon her do not move her. 
I wish 't were possible to stir that iceberg Henry. The 
girl is pretty, and not destitute of mind, the only wealth 
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the mean wreteli values Could we throw her in his 
way 

Mrs. V. Tou Ve roused a thought that yet may save us. 
Urge on the intimacy, make her his at any sacrifice, and 
she must work for us, or perish with us. Did you promise 
a reward for her assistance ? 

Soph. A large one, at which she sneered, as if all wealth 
were worthless. 

Mrs. V. This will recommend her to your sentimental 
brother. Let his folly be pressed into our service, if his 
wit hold back. See you him, and I will to the girl and 
try my powers on her. ( They go out.) 



SCENE V. — THE SAME PARLOR. 

Allan and Heney. 

Henry. Allan, I come not to upbraid you for the wreck 
that you have brought upon the family, for wealth is nought 
to me as well you know^ but not so easily can I resign 
myself to see my only brother, who in youth gave promise 
of a man, when now a man reduced to such a child as he 
ne'er was before. I would you were yourself again, my 
brother. 

Allan. It little boots to see the abyss when 't is too 
late to avoid the plunge. As little boots it to inform of 
loss when the recovery is impossible. I must fulfil my 
destiny. 

Henry. And what is that f 

AUan. Euin, body and soul. 

Henry: Our mother has proposed an enterprise, that, ii 
her heart, doth promise to restore all we have lost. 
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Allan 'T will plunge me deeper in perdition. 

Henry. How ! Do you shrink from the work that she 
who hore you thinks the only life boat on the flood ? 

Allan. I 'm sick to death of the infernal trade of blasting 
innocent hopes ; and since I can no longer plead the impulse 
of my passions, the offence grows hideous, and so help me 
that pure Heaven which I so long have braved, I will not 
be the willing instrument even of a mother's pride. 

Henry. You have come of your free will to the point to 
which I would have led you. It is base under the guise 
of love and friendship to decoy the unsuspecting heart of 
man, 'tis fiendish to deceive a woman. But to your des- 
tiny. That which is glorious often passes through most 
rugged paths, ere it can reach the height it must attain. 

Allan. My path is through the valley downward, down- 
ward still. I do deserve no other fate, and must expect 
the worst. 

Henry. Not so ; a consciousness of ill desert is the first 
upward step, and that once taken, return, however difiicult, 
can never be impossible It was the purpose of this inter- 
view to protest against the plot that would destroy the 
peace of the poor orphan, now so hard beset by seeming 
friends. 

Allan. I 've sworn me to defeat it ; but my mother's 
heart is bent on thus recovering what my prodigality has 
mainly lost, and how to reconcile the duty that I owe to 
her, our sister, and to you, with that I owe to conscience 
and to heaven 

Henry. They never must be reconciled. No duty, even 
to a parent, can be binding, if it be opposed to the higher 
law within us, the law supreme of God 

Allan. But then to see the wreck of all her hopes, to 
strike away the only plank that she can reach to save her 
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from the flood she fears, is more than my poor brain can 
e'er resolve on. 

Henry. The wreck of fortune may be soon repaired ; or, 
if irreparable, may be borne with patience, nay, with. pleas- 
ure ; but the wreck of soul, that she would now incur to 
save her pride, has consequences infinite, and howsoever 
cruel it may seem, 'tis merciful to interpose and crush the 
plot. 

Allan. I see my duty, but I feel my inability to act it 
as I ought. 

Henry. Leave it to time and heaven, which never leaves 
the good resolve without a way of escape. Kefuse assent 
to the plot for the present, and gentle means perhaps may 
be sufficient. Let us walk forth and under the pure sky 
refresh our souls. There is no balm like this for minds 
perplexed. {Exit.) 



SCENE VI. — THE PAELOB. 
Mrs. Vilmont and Eveline. 

Mrs.Vilmont. We owe you many apologies, my Aeax, 
for our apparent want of courtesy. Our deep affection for 
the beloved one, whom you call friend, has made us too 
unmindful of the just respect we owe to the friend of her 
we love. We pray your kind forgiveness. 

Eveline. I never felt the offence, and, therefore, have 
none to forgive. 

Mrs. V. How kindly said. It shall be our endeavor to 
redeem our love from all suspicion, and even Henry prom- 
ises to aid us in the pleasant task. This younger son of 
mine is a strange youth, but to a mind like yours, so well 
prepared to appreciate knowledge, and to wage the wars 
13 
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of intellect that he delights in, he will prove, I 'u sure, a 
source of high enjoyment. He, I know, hopes every thing 
from your society. Nothing could give me more delight 
than to behold thei pleasure mutual. 

Ev. I surely am indebted to your kindness. I have 
seen too little of the son you name to be able justly yet to 
estimate his worth, but I have seen enougli to feel that I 
can hardly hope to interest him for a moment, and much 
less to cope with him in any intellectual contest. 

Mrs. V. Your modesty too clearly underrates your pow- 
ers. The noble sentiments that fill my dear son's bosom, 
must, I think, find a response in yours ; for, your attach- 
ment to the dear oirphan, who now brightens our pooi: 
home with her sW-eet presence, shows yoii have a heart 
open to all the better feelings of our nature. 1 inow he 
has not seen you with indifference. 

JEv. His good opinion would repay a more laborious 
effort to deserve it. 

Mi's. V. Well, well, joti have a mother's leave to labor 
for it, and I feel no fear of the result. (Slie goes out.) 

Ev. What can the woman mean ? She surely must sus- 
pect my plot, and all will be exposed. She little knows 
how well her coinmendation of her son feuits with my ob- 
servation, to say nothing of my sentiments. I only fear 
that he will not be well disposed to follow up thb kind 
permission she his given him to meet the orphan's friend. 
dear, I 'm growing sferious, and must find Matilda, to see 
what she has acted in my name. (^She goes Out.) 
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SCENE VII. 

Sophia and Matilda. 

Sophia. Where have you hid yourself? 1 have been 
seeking ycu to have a little chat about a thousand things. 

Matilda. Not all at once, I trust. We females have 
great credit for the skilful use of the tongue, but half a 
thousand things would make a Babel of my poor brain. 

Soph. You understand me. Minds as free as ours, sur- 
rounded as we are by countless objects that must interest, 
can never lack a subject on which both can feel alike. 
Tour very situation as an orphan, while I have a mother, 
sister, brothers, all that makes life dear, would furnish me 
with thoughts that must break out in words, or I should 
die. I long to feel you have a mother too. I long to 
clasp the orphan in my arms, and caU her sister, dearer 
than myself, to myself. 

Mat. I thank you for the affectionate concern you man- 
ifest in my behalf, but know not what to say in answer to 
one of a thousand of the things involved in your kind 
wishes. 

Soph. I can not but hope that yOu will yet accede to all 
our wishes, and crown our prayers by blessing Allan. But 
I may not urge a subject near my heart as though I were 
the humble suitor. I can but hope that better acquaintance 
may achieve for Allan, what your presence did upon him 
at a blow. I have even dreamed a pleasing dream that 
reaches farther. You shall interpret it. 

Mat. Dreams go by contraries, 'tis said. I pray your 
second dream be like your first, that both may obey the 
rule. 

Soph. y "u unkind one. Well, I will out with it. T 
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have longed you had a brother that I might endeavor so 
to fix his thought as finally to make him a new bond 
between us. 

Mat. I stand alone, Sophia. No, no, not alone, while 
my Matilda lives. She is to me as true as any sister, any 
brother can become by sympathy or birth. 

Soph. That is the chief point of my dream. I have 
another brother worthy of your friend. In my dream, I 
have seen their hearts drawn towards each other by the 
sympathy of intellect, taste, sentiment, until I had the 
right to call her sister too, and clasp her to my heart. 
What say you now to this ? 

Mat. "Y were best for me to say it is not my concern, 
though 'tis more nearly so than you 're 8,ware ; but 'tis a 
new idea, and I must think a while ere I can well declare 
my thought. Have you or Henry named the subject to 
my friend ? 

Soph. No, the thought is mine, and is so full of happi- 
ness that I forbid your caution now to chill it. 

Mat. I will not do so. Come, I promise that. 

Soph. My blessing on you. And my prayer too that 
your heart may soften to the other wish that burns in mine. 
Two sisters at a blow were too much heaven. Think of 
it, act upon it, use your power with dear Matilda, and as 
you learn to turn her heart to our dear younger brother, 
may your own heart be also biased toward the elder, who 
is yours and ours. [She goes out.) 

Mat. Ha, ha, ha ! this cross-firing may kill unless we 
grow more cautious. It is time for me to seek the counter- 
feit Matilda, and inquire what course to take ere we advance 
much farther. It is strange how simple truth is, and how 
easily her path is trodden ; but all deception leads through 
devious ways, that grow more numerous, and more intri- 
oatn, as we advance. I am tired of it. 
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Enter Allan. 



Mat. (^Aside.) Now comes the dreaded interview. 

Allan. I hope I find Miss Mandeville at leisure. 

Mat. The guest should always be at the service, of her 
host, whose object is his guest's best entertainment. 

Allan. I lay no claim to such prescriptive deference. I 
have not surely overstrained my courtesy, and the invita- 
tion that has led to our acquaintance was not mine. 

Mat. I have been led to think far otherwise. 

Allan. Be not deceived. My course from youth to man- 
hood has been marked by deviations that no victim of my 
vices can' lament more deeply than myself; but, lady, I 
have sworn never to swerve again, and I have come to ask 
how best I may subserve the cause of innocence. 

Mat. Am I to be the counsellor ? 

Allan. You best can serve nle in that oflSce. 

Mat. To fairly judge of any Scheme, if, as you seem to 
hint, a scheme exists, I should be furnished with the out- 
line of it. 

Allan. The plan is to repair the fallen fortunes of my 
family by marriage. I am to be the agent in this opera- 
tion, you the victim. 

Mat. Your frankness would imply that I am safe, and 
have no cause to fear. 

Allan. Yes, lady, you shall be undeceived, and when 
beyond the possibility of harm, I ask it of your charity to 
save my family from the exposure they would deserve 
were they all guilty, and the guilty without excuse. 

Mat. Your honorable conduct lays me under any bonds 
you may imp'ose. The injury, if any was intended, doth 
exist but in the thought, that thought on both sides be for- 
gotten. 

13* 
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Allan. ' There are dark hours in which the mind that 
nature has endowed, ay, richly graced, may wander wide, 
and, lady, she whom I call mother, and who unto my way- 
ward youth gave up her wealth, regardless of the ruin ii 
would cause, is worthy of forgiveness. 

Mat. It pains me that you should suppose it necessar} 
e'en to ask for that. 

Allan. For -myself, I do present no claim, A misspeni 
life to be drawn out in poverty, perhaps, if not in pain, can 
never hope to be more than forgiven ; and as the efaerished 
purpose of my mother must be abandoned, let me ask that 
when the desolation comes, as come it must, your heart 
will find some way to make the stroke fall gently. Woman 
jilone can fully understand the grace of mercy, • 

Mat. All that lies with me may be relied on ; but I blush 
to say it is not in my power now to return, as I should 
like, your manly frankness, by an unlimited promise. All 
shall be right anon. 

Allan. May I b^ excused, if I should ask what would 
relieve me beyond measure ? xim I from your hesitation to 
infer that you already are another's ? The painful part I 
play alone can authorize the otherwise rude interroga- 
tion. 

Mat. Pardon me if I keep my secret for a time, that I 
may use it with effect. Let nought be said or done till we 
shall meet. I shall not be ungrateful. 

( Hwy go out separate ways. ) 
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SCENE VIII. — THE P4RLOK.. 

Mrs. Vilmont and Sophia. 

Sophia. Will she assist us, mother, and give up her 
friend to Henry ? 

Mrs. Vilmont. I. think her not averse, but over cautious. 
How did the friend receive your hints? She must be 
driven off or all 's at peril. Miss Mandeville defers to h6r 
entirely. 

Soph. I even thought that I perceived the fevorite speak 
with a decision and authority implying power. Nay, mor^, 
as I approached her room just now, she begged me to 
excuse her while she wrote her nam^ She wrote, and 
sealed the paper, and requested me to see it safely given 
to the post-boy. While the seal was warm I opened the 
envelope, and, behold, the paper was a draft, and signed by 
Eveline Mandeville. I have kept the draft, and, by this 
act of forgery, we may crush the serpent that now lies 
across our path. 

Mrs. V. It shall be done. When we assemble for 
amusement after tea, and all are present, let us confound 
the criminal, and on our watchful care of Eveline we then 
will build another claim to her gratitude. 

Soph. Allan and Henry must be present, and I will see 
them, and propose that on the spot an ofiScer be ready to 
apprehend, and bear the hateful thing away. 

( They go cut ) 
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SCENE IX. — THE SAME PARLOR. 

Henry and Eveline. 

Henry. Miss Mowbray will excuse this interruption. An 
interest which I can not well define, and which, perhaps, 
it would be madness to avow, requires that you should 
answer some interrogations that affect your character and 
peace. 

Eueline. Is all discovered ? Well, it is better so. 

Henry. {Presenting the draft.) Will you be good enough 
to say whose signature is that ? (Pointing to the name on 
the draft. ) 

Uv. Can you not read it ? Sure 'tis plainly written. 

Henry. Excuse me if I ask who wrote it ? 

JSv. I. How came the paper in your hands ? 

Henry, No matter now. Are you aware of the conse- 
quences of this act, should it be known to Miss Mandeville, 
and to your enemies ? 

Ev. I have done no wrong, and have no enemies. 

Henry. Good heaven 1 You have cammitted forgery, a 
cilme that, by the statute, may entail death, or disgrace 
far worse. 

Ev. Your generous earnestness assures me of your 
friendship. Will any thing assure you I am innocent ? 

Henry. You have confessed the crime, and dashed the 
hope that I might prove you innocent. All that can now 
be done is to avert the consequences. 

Ev. I confessed to the signature, but not to the guilt. 
' do assure yoti on my word that I am guiltless. 

Henry. Are you the agent of your friend ? 

Ev. No, not as the world would und-^rstand the term. 
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Henry. This mystery distracts me, but you must be 
saved. This draft 

Ev. How came it in your hands ? I gave it to your 
sister to be mailed. 

Henry. No matter, this shall be explained. The busi- 
ness now is to remove you where you will be safe. In a 
few moments you will be summoned to attend an exam- 
ination for the offence, and my advice is that you now 
escape. I will assist you, and you may depend on my 
fidelity. 

Ev. The guilty only flee. I am innocent. 

Henry. I believe it. My only fear is that you may not 
have the means at hand to prove it, and so the innocent 
may suffer. Shall I destroy the draft ? 

Eo. No. I thank you for your friendship, but no fear of 
suffering would make me flee when I have done no wrong. 
I can not now explain, and you have but my word. As it 
may injure you to show me any favor, I would, therefore, 
now release you from all obligation to protect me or 
defend. 

Henry. That is impossible. The full conviction that 
your words, your looks, your actions force upon my mind, 
forbids that I should doubt or leave you unprotected. I do 
advise you still to fly, but I will do whatever you enjoin. 

•Ev. Be present at the examination, then, and ask Miss 
Mandeville to meet me at her room. Tell the examiners 
they '11 find us punctual. 

Henry. I will do this, and heaven grant that what is 
faith to me may proven be to the world. ( Going, he turns 
and says :) Another thought now strikes me. Shall I seek 
Miss Mandeville and first prepare her for the shock ? 

Ev. no, she never will believe me guilty. And now, 
my friend, for such your actions prove you, since circum- 
stances have thus brt;ught us into strange copartnership of 
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•mystery, will you excuse me if I should o'.er^ep the line 
of female modesty, to ask the cause jof all the kjndly interpst 
you seem to take in one unknpiwn till yesterday. 

Henry. You are a stranger, and have a stranger's claim 
to «very man's protection. 

Eu. And is that all ? 

Henry. Heavens, what a . question:! No, it is not all, 
and yet I dare not look into myself to find the deeper 
cause tJiat moves me. Wftre my i)aea,ns but equal to my 
■wishes, I could a better reason give. I do not know how 
spirits may be moved to issues such as mjiue has jreached, 
but 't would be vaiji to repress as to :g.ccount for iJjiem. 

E>3. This means thait you 're in love[! 

Henry. Good heaven I I was ^fra,id to say it to 
myself. 

E\3. I feared that some such motiye might impel tby 
generous nature, and, as time is, precious, I have made 
thee look into thyself, lest thy imprudeace 8h(M4<l bring 
down the condemnation <?f thy friends, and fiU iiiee vith 
regret. I counsel thee to shake from off thy thoughts all 
thou hast half avowed. Thou knowest thy mother's hope 
is to reestablish her proud house by an alliance with any 
one but poor MatUda Mowbray. 

Henry. That hope is hers, not mine. Poor am I, but my 
only hope rests in the fact, that she whose heart I would 
deserve, is also poor. 

Ik. There may be more romance than true judgment ip 
your course. I pray you reconsider all, and save yourself 
,by leaving me to meet my fate alone. 

Henry. Never ; 't were easier far to give up all the rest. 
Your fate is mine, ■ — I can not but feel that. 

E\3. What if a life of shame awaits me, as oft has been 
the fate of innocence ? 

Henry. I will share it with you, if you will -but bid me 
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hope that in my spirit you perceive nothing unworthy- of 
your own. {Re takes her hand. ) Say, then, Matilda, say 
I may indulge i^p hope, that, when the clonds tha,t now 
obscure our sky are scattered, there will be a spirit wait 
ing to respond to mine. May I owe to thee 

I/v. The debt is on my side. It would be glorious to 
call such a spirit mine, were it not so unjust. I pray you, 
therefore, to forget that e'er this day was of your life a 
part. 

Benry. Then it would constitute the whole. I»pray thee 
bid me hope, and bid me live. 

Ev. I should wrong my heart not to confess the joy and 
pride I feel to find myself the object of regard, even while 
a cloud hangs over me ; but filial duty evidently claims 
that my assent should follow, not precede your niother's, 
and to her we will refer the case. 

Heory. That will be fatal to it. 

Eu. Perhaps not. Let us hope that all will yet be well. 
I must away to Eveline. Farewell, and meet me at the 
trial. (She goes oui.) 

Henry. Mysterious charmer, not only able to sustain 
herself, but to encourage him who came to aid her I I do 
not fear, and.yet I can not see the end. 



SCENE X. — THE SAME PARLOR; 

All the family. — The Magistrate seated at a table. 

Magistrate. The forms of law have not been all complied 
with, but I understand that 't is your wish, madam, not to 
prosecute the criminal, but to expose her danger, so that 
she shall place herself beyond the law's pursuit. 
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Mrs. Vilmont. That 's all. 

Sophia. You will advise her, sir, to' evade pursuit. 

Mag. I can not promise till I hear the proof. The mo- 
tive and the circumstances make the crime as often as the 
act itself. 

Enter Eveline and Matilda. 

Which is Miss Mowbray ? 

Eveline. I have answered to that name. 

Mag. You stand charged before this company with hav- 
ing forged a certain draft upon a banting house, afiSxing 
thereunto the name of another person. This is the paper. 
(^Showing the draft.) Do you admit the forgery, or must 
we call the witnesses ? 

Ev. I dojioi admit the forgery. 

Soph. What impudence ! I saw her sign it. 

Mag. (To Sophia.) Stop, young lady, let us pursue the 
inquest in due form. The accused must be held innocent 
till guilt is proven. 

Henry. It would be well to prove the draft a forgery, 
feefore you fix it on the accused. 

Mag. A.J, ay. Miss Mandeville will please stand forth. 
(Matilda hesitates, hut Eveline motions hef to advance.) 
Your name is Eveline Mandeville, is it not ? 

Matilda. That is the name I have borne. 

Mag. Is that your signature ? (Pointing.) 

Mat. It is not. I never saw it before. 

Mag. Did you authorize any one to sign it for you ? 

Mat. Never. 

Mag. You, Miss Vilmont, saw Miss Mowbray sign this 
paper ? 

Soph. I did. She made no secret of it, but told me what 
she had done, and gave it to my care 
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Henry. The guilty act not thuB. I pray your worship, 
let this circumstance have its fuU weight. 

Mag. It shall, as will the breach of trust by which the 
witness has discovered the nature of the paper, and the 
grounds of the offence ; a course not to be commended, 
though the law must act upon it. 

Henry. Is it not necessary to a forgery that the draft 
should be presented and the payment asked ? 

Mag. To mail it is to present it in the eye of the law. 

Ev. I never have denied the signature. Your worship 
asked if I avowed the forgery, and I denied. I confess to 
the signature. 

Mag. And we have proved the forgery. 

Ev. no, your worship will excuse a feeble woman if 
she doubts your grave decision. The charge is, as I un- 
derstand it, that I wrote the name of Eveline Mandeville 
to a certain draft, which name a certain lady says she did 
not write. To fix a crime on me, I leave it to your better 
judgment whether it is not necessary to identify that lady 
as Miss Mandeville. 

Mag. {To Mrs. Vilmont.) Madam, you know this lady 
{pointing to Matilda) to be Eveline Mandeville ? 

Mrs. V. Most certainly. 

Mag. And you, Miss Vilmont ? 

Soph. Beyond all doubt. 

Mag. You, gentlemen {to Allan and Henky), are know- 
ing to this fact. 

Allan. We can not gainsay it 

Mag. You, miss. (7b Matilda.) You declare yourself 
to be Miss Eveline Mandeville. 

Mat. {Looks- nt Eveline, who smiles.) No, sir, I am not 
she. 

Henry. Thank heaven I 

Mrs. V. This, your worship, must be an act of friend- 
ly 
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ehip to screen jixex feien(J. If she is not lli^p Mapdeville, 
who is she, that thus has dared to thrust herself upon my 
hospitality as the daughter of my friend ? 

Mat. I may not answer. 

Eu. I will relieve you ajl. My name is Eveline M9,n- 
deville. 

AUa-rf,. (ToHenkt.) Then mother 's dished. 

Mv. Forgive the trick I 've played you ^11. I did sus- 
pect your motive, madam {to Mes. Y.), in the invitation I 
received, and with my Mend Matilda laid the counterplot 
that now has been developed. Henry, what think you of 
my promise ? Shall we have your mother's consent to our 
arrangement now ? 

Henry. I know not what to say. Words have no mean- 
ing now. 

Ev. €.ome, we are both fairly won. A^id, Allan, though 
I am not doomed to be your bride, as was the original pro- 
gramme of the play, will you excuse me if I recommend to 
you Matilda, who hath played my part far fetter than I 
could myself have done. I know from her your manly, gen- 
erous refusal to be the agent of the wrong proposed ; I 
know too you have not failed to see that she is all a noble 
heart can wish for. It was my plan to leave my fortune 
to her at my death, 't will give me greater joy to share it 
with her now. Wilt take her ? 

AUan. I never dared ask heaven to open such a path to 
happiness so undeserved. If Matilda can o'erlook what 
she must know, and be my guide as I retrace my steps, 
she stall have ample proof that the lost son is f mnd. 

Mrs. V. {Advancing to "KvELmE and kneeling.) Spare me 
your curses, Eveline, I am punished mor§ than I deserved, 
had all my wicked plan succeeded. In my wish to save 
my pride from the fall that threatened, I took counsel of 
my passion, a,nd kind heaven has foiled me to my everlast- 
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ing shame. I can not expect pardon, and only ask it for 
Sophia, who acted at my bidding. 

Ev. Mother, I pray yon rise. The. part you played was 
just as necessary as the rest to bring about this blest devel- 
opment. Sophia too but sacrificed us strangers for her 
dearer mother, and it was our plot not hers that made her 
seem our enemy. If Heaven has overruled the whole, 
{turning to ffie audience) our &iends will overlook our 
faults. 



THE WELL OP ST. KEINE. 



CHAEACTEBS. 



ijOTHABio, the new husband. 

Eaie, his bride. 

Melvin, his groomsman. 

Alice, the bridemaid. 

Monk, 0uardian of the sacred well. 



SCENE I. — THE PAKLOR AT AN INN. 

LoTHAEio, Kate, Melvin, and Alice. 

Lothario. Blest day that sees the crown of all my hopes, 
My wishes, and my prayers. Kate, thou art mine. 
How sounds this in thine ear ? " 

Kate. Why — well. I hope there is no hidden thought 
In that word mine. 

Loffi. 0, no ! the meaning 's well expressed in the bond. 
I 've sworn to love and cherish thee, and thou 
To love, serve, honor, and obey thy lord. 

Kate. Verily so, and, now, my new made lord, 
Wkat high prerogative doth appertain 
To the new title thou dost hug so fast ? 

Loth. Thou hast, in solemn manner, pledged thyself 
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To love, serve, honor, and obey, and this. 
Indeed, is all a moderate man should ask. 

Kate. And dost thou hold me to the letter, thou. 
Who but so lately call'dst thyself my slave ? 
That I did love the slave I must avow. 
That I will service draw from him, whene'er 
He can be useful made, I do intend ; 
That I will honor him, if he is true. 
Is barely just, but that I will obey 
Him, or the like of him, if power 's assumed, 
Remaineth to be proved ; for I 've a neck 
That can not easily wear any yoke. 
However light, if it is forced upon me. 

Alice. 'T is well to understand the extent of power 
Conferred by the ceremony. When, as now. 
Authority is assumed, before the chance 
Arises to rebel, the freeborn maid 
Can not declare too soon how she the bond 
Interprets. Lord, forsooth, before the air 
Has ceased to vibrate witb the hated word 
Obey ! I never would submit, not I. 

Melvin. Beware how you attempt so soon 
To preach rebellion to the marriage vow. 
That Kate has made. As witness of the act 
I am in duty bound to see the same 
Fulfilled. Obedience is the promise made. 
And, wert thou, Alice, held by vow to me ^ 

As Kate is to her spouse, I should enforce 
The bond. 

Alice. And I resistance make, as now doth she. 

Loth. 'T is hardly meet that you should thus contend 
Who still are free ; the case more urgent is 
With Kate and me. 

Kate Be well assured, my Lord, 

14* 
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The title you assume is yain, as ^11 
Words are, that come not from the will. 
I shall obey the vow as I myself 
Do understand it. You may calculate 
On meek su Dmission when your will is mine. 
But meekness such as mine no further goes. 
Loth. {Aside to Melvin.) Is there no means to bow this 
stubborn neck, 
That even in rebellion doth enchant 
And lead me captive ? 

Mel. I have heard 

That in a glen hard by, a holy well 
There is, whose magic waters have the power 
To quell the unruly will of new-matched souls. 
And he or she who first the water sips 
Is ruler. So the legend runs, and oft 
My ears have heard the wondrous tales 
Of uncurbed wills subdued by power divine 
Inherent in the well. Now, hie thee hence. 
And while I entertain the bride, and her 
Who doth abet rebellion, drink thy fill 
And thus secure dominion. 

Lo&h. By the torch 
Of Hymen 't is well said, and I will haste 
When I have soothed the warlike angel down. 
{To Kate.) Let us not quarrel, Kate, about the vow 
That ne'er may need enforcement ; we will live 
As if our wishes, purposes, and wills were one, 
Incapable of opposition, as 
The ivy an^ the oak together wave 
Ilowe'er the winds may blow. I do regret 
That I the word did speak that gave offence. 

Kate. 'T is well, and now, excuse my absence while, 
In calm retirement, I a blessing geek 
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On the houi Tour pardon, Melvin, if I leave 

You here to comfort Alice, I will come 

Anon, refrefched, to meet you all again. (Kate goes out.) 

Mel. (Aside.) 'Mow, haste, Lothario, while the way 
Is opened to you, and be sure to drink 
Enough, for shallow draughts will never quell 
The spirit you have matched yourself withal. 

Loth. (To him.) I bid you speed with Alice, if you yet 
Have courage to engage, now you have seen 
What dangers lurk in vows. ( To her^) Forgive me now, 
Fair Alice, if I leave you ; nay, I need 
Not ask forgiveness for a favor done. 

( Glancing at Melvin.) 
I will return ere you discuss the terms 
In those unlucky words the church doth use. 

Alice. Methinks 'twere better, sir, to settle first 
The tempest thou hast raised, than scatter thus 
The elements of other storms that sleep. 

Loth. Well, well, may peace be with you both. 

(He goes out. ) 

Mel. Does Alice fear to take the vow that seems 
To mar the harmony of this new pair ? 

Alice. 'T will be high time to answer when I 'm called 
To take the vow. I hate anticipation. 

Mel. Alice! 

Alice. Well, that is my name. 

Mel. You know my heart. 

Alice. I am not sure I do, 't is so well kept. 

Mel. Alice, Alice ! 

Alice. 1 have said that is my name. Wbuldst conjure 
with it? 
I doubt if it would raise your spirits now. 

Mel. It can to the third heavens, could I but call 
It mine. ^ 
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Alice. Thy name is Melvin, and thou art a man. 
My name would ill befit thee. 

Mel Thou flyest from the point like the wild bird. 

Alice. Thou 'It have to shoot it flying. 'T will not run 
Into such open snares. The manly hunter 
When he sees the game, doth not, I think. 
Shoot any where but where he fain would hit. 

Mel. I asked e'en now, — what did I ask ? My brain — 

Alice. Is cracked, I fear. You asked should Alice be 
Your name, if right I understood the question. 

Mel. If Alice is a name unfit, you say. 
For me to bear, what thinkest thou of mine ? 
Wilt bear it for thyself ? 

Alice. Wouldst have us both called Melvin ? Or wouldst 
Thou have me bear both names ? 

Mel. I have not courage to speak out and say 
What I do think. 

Alice. Thou 'dst better get a friend to second thee. 

Mel. Alice I 

Alice. Yes, that 's my name. So far thy lesson 's learned. 

Mel. Dost love me, Alice ? As I love, adore, 
And worship thee ? Now, is the aim direct ? 

Alice. 'T were hard to tell the measure of thy love, 
And answer by comparison. 

Mel. I love thee, Alice, and the mortal fear 
That thou may'st say me nay, has driven me thus 
Like the poor moth to play about the blaze. 
It may be death to me to miss not touch. 

Alice. What think you of the word obey ? Shall it 
Omitted be, for much I fear my will 
Too stubborn is to utter it. 

Mel. 1 'd take thee at thy terms ; but better far 
'T will be to impose the vow on both of us, 
For such is my devotion, rather I 
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Would serve than rule. Say, then, in words direct 
That you are irine 

Alice. I 've said too much, I ^ear, to gainsay that. 
But go we now to Kate, and ere we tie 
The mystic knot, tnat only death shall cut, 
Let UB behold our friends, and warning take 
Or bright encouragement. Come' in with me. 

(^They go into 'K.A.i^'s room.) 



iCBNE II. THE WELL. 



Enter LoTHAMO. 



Loffiario. Sure this must be the place, and I in time, 
Though much I did suspect that cunning Kate, 
When she did suddenly retire, had heard 
Of this strange well, and hither did intend 
To hasten ; but my fears are vain, and I 
May quaff the mystic draught all leisurely. 

Unter a Monk. 

Hail, holy Monk ! Is this the blessed well 
The good St. Keyne in olden time endowed 
With power mysterious ? 
• Monk. It is the same, and I, for many years 
Its guardian, bid the stranger welcome here. 

Loth. Thanks for thy courtesy. There goes a tale, 
That, when a pair, in happy wedlock joined. 
Begin the race of inarriage life, whiche'er 
Doth earliest quaff the sr.cred stream, shall lead 
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The othii, and precedence gain, and power, 
And such control as may not be withstood. 

MoTih. The legend runneth thus, and good St. Keyiie, 
Who blessed the well, hath thus endowed the water. 
And each day bears witness to the legend's truth. 
For hither crowd the happy niates, who just 
Have sworn to serve each other iaiid obey. 
That by the virtue of the mystic wave. 
And through the merits of our patron saint. 
They may annul the vow so late assumed. 

LoOi. "Y is well ; I would a draft of this same well 
Secure ; for, though in love and meet discretion, 
I would live, I much do fear there is in her 
Whom I have wed, a fiery will, that may 
If unrestrained, usurp dominion, and 
Hold me in base subjection. 

Monk. Haste, then, to taste the crystal fount, and know, 
That, in proportion to the water drunk, 
Will be the ascendency, if every glass 
Be sanctified by such a gift as noble hearts. 
On high intentions bent, do freely yield. 

Loth. I undei-stand the terms {feeling for his purse), and 
haste thee, monk, 
Lest the other party come, and by her art 
Anticipate the cup that else is mine. 

Monk., {Handing Mm a glass.) Drink, then, and may the 
saint thy purpose bleas. 

(Lothario drinks, and the Monk hands other glasses, 
LoTHAKio paying liberaUy for each glass, until aft&r 
thefour^, he says :) 

Loth. In faith, good Monk, that glass must do. If I 
Am filled with power as with the water, she 
Must yield submissive ; I can hold no more. 
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Mani;. I would that thou couldst drink thy purse all dry, 
For much our holy church (placing his hands on hispmmch) 
doth need supplies. 

Loth. Take all I pray (giving (he purSe), and, for each 
coin o'erpaid, 
I only ask that thou a glass do drink 
In my behalf, and let thy works so done 
By thy mysterious craft be all transferred 
To me, as works of supererogation. 

Monk. 'T is well, and lest the water should lack strength, 
I '11 strengthen it as best I may with stronger stuff. 

Loth. ' Farewell, good monk, I long to try my power. 



SCENE III. — THE PARLOR AT THE INN. 

Enter Lothario and Kate from opposite sides. 

Kate. Where hast thou been, Lothario ? 

Lothario. And thou, my Kate, where hast thou been ? 
for thou 
Didst suddenly retire, as if some work 
Of moment called thee off. 

Kate. I fled lest thy proud will, exciting mine. 
Should lead to words ill suited to a day 
That was to be the first of heaven on earth. 
I did retire to meditate and drink 
A cordial that was suited to iny case. 

Loth. And I too did retire to the deep glen, 
In solitude and silence to restrain 
And discipline my wayward spirit. 

Kate. What saw'st thou in thy'raihblies? Man or ;:ieast, 
Trefe, bird or stream to speak theeanto pekce ? 
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Loih. I found a charming glen, and in a lovely nook 
A crystal spring, near which a reverend monk 
In saintly guise did sit. 

Kate. Didst speak to him ? 

Loth. I did, and he did soon impart to me 
Befitting comfort. 

Kate. What said he to thee when thou hadst confessed 
Thy great offence, for I conclude that thou 
Didst tell him all the usurpation that 
Thou didst intend, ere the first hour had sped' 
That was to make us happy. 

Loth. I told him of my spirit's trouble, and he poured 
Into my heart the balm of heavenly peace. 

Kate. Into thy heart ? Art sure it was thy heart, 
And not thy mouth ? That saintly monk is wont 
To pour his comfort there. 

Lofh. What meanest thou to thus profanely speak 
Of one by holy vows empowered to impart 
The healing words of consolation to 
The mind by passion torn and early thwarted ? 

Kate. Lothario, thou hast been to the famed well 
Of good St. Keyne, and now thou sneakest back 
Ashamed of what thou hast done, yet hoping in 
Thy power to rule the spirit thou hast snared. 
'T was manly, I must own, as it was vain. 

Enter Melvin with Alice on his arm. 

Melvin. What, not at peace ! We came to see how you 
Like gentle doves were cooing side by side. 
And furnishing a bright example that 
We now might imitate. 

Loth. Ah, is it settled then ? we give you joy. 

Alice. We hope you have not parted with your own, 
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But surely such blank visages ought not 

On wedding days be seen. Speak, Kate, or I 

Shall, ere it is too late, renounce my vow. 

Kaie. Thou know'st, dear Alice, there 's a charmed weU 
Near by, whose water hath a virtue all unlike 
The common tide, and whosoe'er of those 
Just bound in nuptial bonds, doth first imbibe 
The limpid stream, is ruler o'er his mate. 
That coward from the well has just returned. 
And now with secret power expects that I, 
His slave, shall lowly kneel, and bow me when 
His lordship nods. 

Alice. 'T was mean, Lothario, and, if I were Kate, 
I 'd sooner die that bend me to thy will. 

Enter Monk. 

Loth. Good heavens, the monk I 

Monk. By all the saints, the stranger ! 

Kale. Good monk, I thank thee for thy care. Dost thou 
In all sincerity believe, that, in 
The water of thy sacred well there lurks 
The mighty power that ancient legends tell ? 

Monk. I do believe it, lady, and the proof 
Is every hour enforced by those who drink 
In faith, — and in good time. (Turning to Lothaeio.) 

Kate. And hast thou dealt a draught e'en now to this, 
My wedded lord ? 

Monk. My lady, I was innocent that thou 
Wast bound to him, or I should not have given 
To him as I have freely done. 

Loth. And thou dost own before my face, that thou 
Dost partially deal out the mystic power, 
15 
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That should be free to all. Thou wouMst not then 
Have given me to drink had she forbidden. 

Monk. Not so, good sir, unjust and most un&ir 
I should have thought it thus to give to thee, 
When I before had a large vessel filled 
With the same water, that, as soon as e'er 
The holy priest the two pronounced but one, 
She might the water drink, and so prevent 
The possibility of your attempt 
To anticipate her shrewd design. 

Loth. Bottled and borne to church, by Jupiter ! 

( Ihe company all laugh heartily ) 

Monk. Didst drink the water, lady ? 

Kate. Yes, half in church, and half on my return 
When I had cause of alarm, as you well know. 

Loth. Kate I 

Kate. Well, I am ready, speak ! 

Loth. 'T was fairly done, my wife, and I submit. 
And bow obedient to superior wit. 



THE ODDITY. 



CHARACTERS. 

John Oldacre, a bachelor. 
Mrs. Ou}Acbk, his mother. 



' > his sisters. 
Emma, ) 



Rosa, 
Laura, 



■ visitors. 



SCENE I. — THE PARLOR. 

Mrs. Oldacre and John. 

John. It is useless to talk about it, mother, I care no 
more for the family tree of the Oldacres than I do for the 
old poplar down by the brook, and that would not pay 
for cutting down. 

Mrs. Oldacre. Oh, son, duty often drives the unwilling. 
How could I go to my grave in peace if I thought that in 
you I saw the last of the family '! You have no regard for 
my feelings, but I shall soon be under the sod, and that 
will put an end to all my sorrows. 

John. Why don't you marry the girls to somebody that 
leans that way, and make their husbands take the name 
you prize so highly ? 

Mrs. 0. Poor things, they would be glad enough to 
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marry any cine, but your odd manners drive off all the 
beaux. Ah, John, if you would only marry, and make a 
bridal tour to some great watering place, and take your 
sisters with you, what a sensation they 'd create, and how 
much they would be admired. 

John. Nonsense 1 I have lived so long alone, and have 
become so set in my ways, that you may as well expect a 
may-pole to wind round an elm as me to conform to a 
wife, if she was an angel. 

Mrs. 0. Ah, my son, you do not know the power of 
love. A smart wife would soon change that old, wretched 
gown into a fine dress coat, and your shock, that looks as 
if each particular hair was an enemy to its neighbor, or 
frightened by some ghost, would be arranged in beautiful 
curls, that the sculptor's art would envy. You would not 
know yourself, my son. 

John. I do not wish to lose the acquaintance ;' I like 
the way my hair is arranged, and my gown is just the 
thing for study, it is not easily hurt, and is so indispen- 
sable to wipe my pens on, that I never shall part with it. 

Mrs. 0. Is that what gives it immortality ? It is a 
fright, and all the girls laugh at it. 

John. Let them laugh. Who cares ? I have worn it 
ten long years, and love it for its faithfulness. No man 
could make me such another gown. 

Mrs. 0. I do not think it possible. 

John. Well, I do not wish for a better. 

Mrs. 0. No woman, I tell you, will ever marry you, if 
you wear such a dress. 

John. Then I will wear it as a protection. Don't you 
see, if I should be encumbered with a wife, I could no 
longer use my sulkey. Mrs. Oldacre would insist on a 
chaise, or a buggy, or something for two. 
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Mrs. 0. To be sure she would, and then you would 
have company when you rode out. 

John. I always have the best when I 'm alone. A wife 
would be always interfering with my comfort. She would 
insist upon my dressing for dinner. 

Mrs. 0. It would be no more than a compliment to her 
You are a man of fortune, and certainly can afford to dress 
for dinner or for company. 

John. Then I could only smoke in the library ; my lady 
would not be able to endure the smell of tobacco in the 
parlor. 

Mrs. 0. My son, that would be an improvement. A 
few such changes would not hurt you. 

John. I want no change in dress or habits, and would 
not sacrifice my rights and privileges for any woman upon 
earth. 

Mrs. 0. Take care, John, you don't know what you 
may come to. I may live to see you yet a perfect slave 
to some coquette. 

John. Pshaw ! I shall live and die the last of the Old- 
acres. 

Mrs. 0. Only think of the family tree, that your poor 
Jather got at such expense from the Herald's Office. It 
frowns upon you as you pass it. • 

John. Burn the tree, I have no patience with such non- 
sense. I know we are descended all from Adam, and I 
care not for the particulars. 

Mrs. 0. Oh, John, John, what would your poor father 
say to hear you speak so of the tree that he so highly 
valued ? 

John. He would say that the world will not come to an 
end the sooner, because this old tree or any other falls. 1 
tell you, mother, I will not give up my independence. 
15* 
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Mrs. 0. Independence ! you mean your habits and your 
selfish ways. 

John. Well, have it so. I will not give up these for any 
woman that lives. I suppose this dialogue is a step pre- 
parative to the visitation in store for us. I expect no 
peace while those flirts from the city are with us. 

Mrs. 0. They are delightful and intelligent ; and so full 
of spirits that they spread a cheerful air of happiness and 
joy around them. 

John. Heaven help me 1 

Mrs. 0. You must help us entertain them. 0, if one of 
them would only now consent to become Mrs. John Oldacre ! 

John. Is that your plot ? I am glad I know it, and shall 
be as firm as adamant, unyielding as the grave. 

Mrs. 0. There is no plot, John ; I don't think either of 
them would marry you, if there was not another man in 
Christendom. 

John. Why so, why not ? 

Mrs. 0. They look for something better. There, don't 
take offence, but just survey yourself in the first glass you 
meet, and tell me what there is to attract a smart young 
woman. A little truth may help you. (Mrs. 0. goes out.) 

John. Better ! they look for something better, do they ? 
I was head boy at school for years ; took the first parts at 
college, have written reviews that made a stir in the world, 
and am despised by the stupid people here because I am 
not made by a tailor. This is a foolish world, and I '11 to 
my library that a few hours' hard study may restore my 
equanimity. They lo )k for something better, do they 1 So 
do I. (J5e goes oiU.) 
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SCENE II. — THE SAME PARLOR. 
Makt and Emma Oldacre. 

Mary. I am tired of my very life, shut up in this dreary 
mausion, never seeing a new face, or at least a pleasant 
one, from one year's end to the other. I would elope if there 
was any one to elope with. 

Emma. It would be delightful ! but no beaux come this 
way but stupid old profe8sors,^hat never think of speaking 
to any one but John. 

Mary. How are we to entertain these girls from the 
city 1 

Emma. I am sure I do not know. I wish John was like 
other people ; but he 's such a confirmed old bachelor, so 
far from helping us, he will only be in the way. 

Mary. I pity the poor girls, they '11 die of sheer 
ennui, before the week is ended. John won't pay them 
the least attention ; you know he only tolerates ms because 
he can not help it. 

Emma. He looks to-day enough to frighten an owl. I 
know he has been engaged with mathematics, because his 
hair is more perplexed than ever. I should like to burn 
his wardrobe, and have long had more than half a mind to 
do so. 

Mary. He would never forgive you. It 's a shame an 
only brother should be such an oddity. We must tell the 
girls just what he is, then they will not expect any atten- 
tion or civility from him. 

Emma. We must do so, and make the best of it. How 
I begin to detest the very name of learning, science, and 
such hateful things ; it makes such bears of men. 

Mary. Here come the girls, and they are to stay a week 
in this dismal plaie, poor things 1 
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Fmter Laura and Rosa. 

Emma. We are glad to see you here, you do Dot look 
as if your long journey had tired you much. 

Laura. We had pleasant company, and a gay time, I 
assure you ? We always manage to enjoy ourselves, let 
the company be what it may. 

Rosa. All travellers should do so. We shall have a fine 
time here in sailing, riding, walking, you have eveiy thing 
that heart can wish. ' 

Emma. All but beaux, and these are necessary to such 
sports. Alas, we have none in this lonesome place. 

Rosa. Why, where is y^our brother ? it will be only one 
to four, but that is better than nothing. 

Mary. A brother is the poorest beau in the world. 

Laura. It is unfashionable to be seen with a brother in 
Broadway, but here you need not be so very fashionable as 
to object to him with strangers in the party. 

Mary. 'T is no question of fashion. He is a woman-hater, 
and will not be seen with us or any of our sex. 

Laura. The monster ! he should be caged and exhibited. 

Rosa. I should like to be his keeper. 

Laura. I will plague him to death to pay for this. 

Rosa. I '11 torment him so that he '11 scarce know Ger- 
man from Hebrew, or Geology from Algebra. 

Mary. I only wish you could do so. He would be the 
best of brothers if he did not know so much. Going to 
college ruined him. 

Laura. How melancholy you must feel. Your only 
brother too 1 

Emma. Sometimes Chemistry is his ruling passion, and 
then the whole house is filled with poisonous gases and 
frightful explosions. Next it will be herpetology, geology, 
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or some other ology, an 1 the house will be filled with snakes 
and lizards, or strange looking professors, that are always 
in the way, and often remain here till John lends them 
money, and pays their passage home. 

Mary. If any of them were decently genteel, or paid one 
the least attention, it would not be so unendurable. 

Bosa. Is your brother generous and good tempered ? 

Emma. As heart could wish. But he 's as great an 
oddity as numher one itself. (Mrs. 0. calls M. and E.) 

Mary. Mamma is calling us, be good enough to excuse 
us a moment. (M. and E. go out.) 

Laura. Mother wished to send me where we should be 
retired. 

Bosa. That is, where we should see no beaux, and she 
has succeeded admirably, it seems. 

Laura. I will turn shepherdess. There are plenty ol 
Philemons and Damoetases in every wilderness, if poets tell 
the truth. Satyrs half goat, half boor, are no doubt com- 
mon here as in Broadway. 

Bosa. They could not live in such a dismal place. 

Laura. The place itself is beautiful, but what 's a place ? 

Bosa. Can you not write a pastoral now ? This brother 
shall be Lycidas, singing Greek idyls through a cane pole. 
All shepherds must be classical, you know. 

Laura. Hush, or Milton will drown you, as the waves 
did Lycidas, or his song, I forget which it was. The bare 
thought pf% pastoral makes me shudder. 

Bosa. These girls must become mere vegetables, and 
what a horror that brother must be, studying all the time, 
and hating all our sex to show his learning. 

Laura. He will think our visit an interruption, and he 
shall find it so. I could cry outright, did I not wish to 
find some way to plague him. 

Bosa. I have be«n in tears this half hour. If the brother 
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was only lecent, we might amuse ourselves by making him 
fall in love with one of us. Can you nnt make a Billy 
Lackaday of him ? 

Laura. An excellent idea. Come, he shall fall in love 
with me, and you with him, and we will break his heart 
ere we have done. 

Bosa. how such a scholar will write poetry ! Nothing 
engenders rhyme like broken hearts. 

Laura. Eeally, we may have some amusement yet. 

Rosa. There is a sort of monster walking in the garden 
yonder. Can that be he ? 

Lawra. I should be glad to encounter even a bear. 

Rosa. Adieu then. You shall make the first attack. 
Eemember, he is to fall in love with you. Now put on 
all your charms. {She goes out.) 

Laura. She does not understand it. He must first be 
made to fall in love with himself, and, if I can effect this, 
then gratitude, and his high opinion of my good sense, will 
make him mine. 



SCENE III. — THE GARDEN. 

John reading as he walks. 

John. I see one of those troublesome girls coming to drive 
me away. No more rest or peace for me ! Talk about 
female rights, if there ever was a set of tyrants more dis- 
tinguished than the rest, it is these very females. They 
scream at being taxed a few dollars without their consent, 
and they tax us without mercy ; not only tax, but plunder 
us. They talk of restraint upon personal liberty, and 
oblige us to ba slaves to their caprice. It is bad enough 
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to have them tyrannize, but to have thcdr tyranny estab- 
lished by law, would be too much. Here comes one of 
the wronged innocents, and as I can not escape, I am 
compelled to face her. 

{Enter Laura. She looks at him with a show of interest, 
but he, appearing not to see her, takes a book from his 
pocket and turns over the leaves. ) 

Laura. Good morning, sir. I 

John. Good morning. 

Laura. They have a delightful garden here. 

John. The garden is well enough. 

Laura. It is more than that, it is beautiful. 

John. I am glad you like it. I like it myself when I 
can enjoy it without interruption. 

Laura. Ah ! I suppose you are offended because the 
owner of this place does not allow stragglers about it. 

John. Stragglers ! Madam, I am the master of this 
place. 

Laura. You look like it. I wish he was here to see 
you. 

John. Madam, I scorn an untruth as much as you can 
do, and so again assure you I am the master here. 

Laura. {Laughing heartily. ) I shall die with laughter. 
Do you pretend to say that you are master here, and brother 
to my pretty friends, Mary and Emma Oldacre ? 

John. I do pretend to say so. 

Laura. I doubt whether the owner of this pleasant re- 
treat would condescend to be his own scarecrow. 

John. Madam, you are 'complimentary. 

Laura. I never saw Mr. Oldacre, but I know what the 
brother of my friends must be. 

John. Pray describe him, I should like to hear. 

Laura, He is a scholar ; therefore, I know he must be 
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enlightened and refined, for no highly cultivated intellect 
would think of appearing vulgar. 

John. {Looking at his dressing gown. ) I don't know about 
that. He may not care to please those who regard the out- 
side only. , 

Laura. (Not heeding his interruptions.) Of course, the 
master of this lovely place would take high rank in good 
society, and by example and advice become a leading 
member in the community. 

John. [Aside. ) Can she know me ? 

Laura. I never had a brother, but I know what this 
brother must be to such sisters, sympathizing with them 
in their pursuits, and watching over them, as their father 
would have done. 

John. (Aside.) She certainly is quizzing me, though 't is 
a just conclusion. 

Laura. I anticipate great pleasure in making Mr. Olda- 
cre's acquaintance, and shall tell him of your ridiculous 
pretensions. 

John. The pleasure may not be reciprocated. 

Laura. Strange there is so much malice in the world. 
Some one speaking of Mr. Oldacre the other day, said he 
was ugly, odd, ill-tempered, led the life of a hermit, and 
was so mean he would not allow himself a decent dress to 
wear. 

John. Did you believe the slander ? 

Laura. I never gave it a second thought. 'T was as 
unreasonable as your claim to be master here. I wish Mr. 
Oldacre now would come, for I Should like to see his face 
when I shall tell of this attempt to depreciate him in my 
esteenx. 

John. {Aside.) If she knows me, her insolence exceeds 
^ny I ever heard of. If she does ijot know me, she is my 
friend. 
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Laura. I must return to the hall. The hoijr for morn- 
ing callers has arrived, and no doubt they will expect to 
see the strangers. Mr. Oldacre will, of course, be there 
and I shall judge of the libel you have tried to fix on 
him. {likv^K goes oxjti.) 

John. She must have known me, for, if she believed me 
the straggler she pretended, she would never have con- 
versed with me. No wonder I hate women, and her espe- 
cially as more impertinent than the rest of her seX. I '11 
think no more of her. She has a bright eye, however, 
. though too malicious in its expression. But this is noth- 
■Xing to me, and I am glad she has gone. Good heavens, 
here comes another ! If this kind of life is to last long, 
I \l emigrate to Australia, where women are rarities, 
thejr say. 

Enter Eosa. John reads attentively. 

JJosffl.VGood morning, sir. [Aside.) Think of falling in 
love with^hat I {Looking at Mm.) Good morning, sir. 

( Jom^ shakes his Jiead impatiently urithoui looking up. ) 

Bosa. Good afternoon, sir. {He shakes his head, and 
WiOtions to her not to interrupt him.) Dear fellow, what 
a scholar he must be. How I should like to sit by his 
side, and have him read to me. {Louder.) You seem to 
be deeply interested in your book, sir. May I ask the 
author's name ? 

John. {Looking up.) You may, if you please. 

Bosa. {Aside.) The brute I {Beaching to take the hook.) 
It is a beautiful book outside. 

John. It is the Lady's Book, and all outside of course. 

Rosa. You do not like a fair outside, then. For my 
part, I never read a gilded volume. I prefer plain books, 
plain men. The pineapple is my fruit, the outside rough 
16 
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and uninvititig, the interior luscious beyond descriptijn. 
Such are some minds. 

John. {Looking up at her.) Do you mean what you 
say? 

Bosa. Don't I ? Do you think I do not know an orange 
through the skin, a scholar through his gown ? Where 
the mind is all illumined it matters little what the exter- 
nals are. [Having plaited some leaves she places them on 
his head. ) Fancy these to be laurel leaves and wear them 
as a mark of my devotion. 

John. Are you a fool, woman ? 

Bosa. No, only an humble admirer of genius. 

John. Who do you think I am ? (Bising.) 

Bosa. I thought you might be Mr. John Oldacre. 

John. Well, what do you want of him ? 

Bosa. (Fetching a deep sigh.) Nothing. 

John. The woman is crazy. If you want nothing, why 
do you linger here ? 

Bosa. (Looking affectionately on him as she sings.) 

" The heart that has truly loTed never forgets. 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sun flower turns on her god when he sets. 
The same laoe that she turned when he rose." 

(She then fetches a deep sigh.) 

John. Don't make a fool of yourself. 

Bosa. Oh ! oh I I faint, I faint, h I 

John. You had better not faint, for I can not take care 

of you. I have sworn not to touch a woman. 

Bosa. I must faint, I will. 

John. Wait till I call some help. There is a time for all 
things. (Reruns out.) 

Bosa. (Laughing.) The wretch has conquered. I will 
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pay him ■well for this. There is a time for payment among 
other times. {She goes out.) 



SCENE IV. — THE PARLOR. 

EosA and Lauka. 

Bosa. Well, Laura, I have seen the creature and sur- 
vived the sight. 

Laura. Do you think him such a monster as his sisters 
represent him ? 

Bosa. Indeed I do. Imagine him in Broadway, how we 
should laugh. what a contrast to Lieutenant Trim. 

Laura. The Lieutenant is a handsome fool, and he did 
well enough to accompany me to the opera, or to prome- 
nade with in Broadway, but when I marry I shall look for 
a man of sense. 

Bosa. I don't know where you will go to find that 
rarity. 

Laura. I have seen one this morning, an uncut diamond, 
that, when polished, may be worn with honor. 

Bosa. Have you lost your senses, child? Who have 
you seen in this hopeless wilderness but that oddity, John 
Oldacre ? 

Laura. I spoke of him. Eosa, I am half ashamed of 
the part I played this morning, more than half ashamed. 
He must have known me and that I knew him, and yet he 
bore all my impertinence without betraying it by word or 
look. 

Bosa. Admire him as much as you please, cousin, you 
never will be troubled with a rival, you shall have your 
rough diamond all to yourself. 
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Laura. He is not half so bad as he would seem. I 
mean to bring him out. 

Rosa. I can put you in a way, if you have only courage. 

Laura. I think I have that, and I wish to do away the 
impression of the morning. 

Rosa. Nonsense, we must do something to keep our- 
selves from dying of ennui. Mischief is better than noth- 
ing. how I long to punish him. 

Laura. You are a hard hearted, cruel girl. My dignity 
will not allow me to apologize, but I must try to show 
him that I am not as bad as I appeared. 

Rosa. Nor I so great a fool as I appeared. But we 
will not quarrel, you know we never do, — almost never ! 

Laura. Tell me your plan, and I will join in it, of 
course, if it is innocent. 

Rosa. What a lamb our shepherdess has grown. Dear 
little innocent, do you know it is naughty to kill flies ? 

Laura. Always full of mischief. Coihe, lead to the 
library, and tell me all. {They go out.) 



SCENE V. — THE PARLOR. 
Mes. Oldacee and John {meeting). 

Mrs. Oldacre. Well, John, have you seen the young 
ladies yet ? 

John. I have had — the extreme felicity, — is not that 
the fashionable phrase ? 

Mrs. 0. How did you like them ? 

John. Can not one see them without liking or disliking 
them ? 

Mrs But do tell me what your opinion is of them. 
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John. I have not formed one. 

Mrs. 0. Then I know you have one. 

John. Why so ? 

Mrs. 0. If you had disliked them you would have said 
so. Where did you meet them ? 
_ John. I did not meet them. 

Mrs. 0. Where did you see them ? 

John. Every where. They crossed my path. 

Mrs. 0. And you accosted them ? 

John. Not I, they accosted me, and talked to me till I 
was forced to flee. 

Mrs. 0. I hope that, as they are our guests, you were 
polite to them. 

John. I was, I assure you, I answered all their ques- 
tions, because I could not help myself, and got rid of them 
as soon as I could. 

Mrs. 0. Oh, John, I was in hopes that one of these 
pretty girls might have found favor in your eyes. 

John. The old story, mother. Do leave me in peace 
with my books, and, if you are so bent on matrimony, 
make a match for yourself; I give you my consent, though 
I will not dance at the wedding. 

Mrs. 0. Ah, I could tell you something, John. 

John. Tell it to my sisters, they are full of curiosity, and 
I have none. 

Mrs. 0. I have been surprised this morning, never more 
so in my life. 

John. Surprised at what ? Nothing would surprise me 
except to hear some woman speak well of me. 

Mrs. 0. A young lady did speak of you in my hearing. 

John. I suppose she said I was a border ruffian, an odd- 
ity, a sort of monster. 

Mrs. (Laughing.) I think you are troubled with a 
guilty conscience. 

16* 
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John. I know I hate the sex, and, therefore, have no 
wish to know what any of them say of me. 

Mrs. 0. A very, very pretty girl said you were not 
what you seemed. That you contracted odd habits in 
seclusion or among book worms, and such awkward per- 
sons, but she ridiculed the idea of your being a woman- 
hater. 

John. I am no hypocrite. {Walking about uneasily.) 
No woman ever kept a secret, or won a victory without 
boasting of it. 

Mrs. 0. She told me too — but you don't care to know, 
so I shall not waste any more words on you. 

John. I have always observed that dark-eyed girls are 
more impertinent than any others. 

Mr\. 0. I did not say it was a dark-eyed girl. 

John. Well, it was Lanra told you. 

Mrs. 0. I never mentioned Laura's name. 

John. Then you are quoting Rosa's silly flattery. That 
Rosa is almost an idiot. 

Mrs. 0. Rosa laughs at you, and pities the poor girls for 
having such a brother. She says if she could only see you 
in love, she should be perfectly happy. 

John. Why so ? 

Mrs. 0. Because you would be so ridiculous. I think 
she '11 try to captivate you. 

John. I '11 leave the house, and not return till their visit 
is over. — Did Laura join in the mirth at my expense ? 

Mrs. 0. no, she said she had too much respect for 
learning and true merit to laugh at eccentricity. I wonder 
how she saw what she so much respects. 

Unter Maey. 

Mary. Brother, Rosa wishes to sail on the river, and is 
afraid to go uhless you accompany her. 
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John. SLe will nol catch me so. Tell her to stick a sun- 
flower up, and look at that for me. I can not read or think 
or rest without some interruption from these girls. I shall 
betake myself to the woods, where I can be alone. Good 
bye. {He goes out.) 

Mrs. 0. How can we ever tame and civilize him ? 

Mary. I shall be ashamed to deliver his answer to Rosa. 
I was in hopes a little more acquaintance would have led 
to dear, I might have known him better. 

Mrs. 0. Do not despair, my love. Thinking alone in 
the wood will do more for us than his immediate presence, 
if there is any truth in old romances. (^Boih go out.) 



* 



SCENE VI. — THE LIBKAET. 
Lauka and Emua. 

Emma. Have you seen my pattern of a brother, Laura ? 

Laura. I have, and don't despair of him. 

Emma. Did he yield in any point ? 

Laura. I hardly dare to claim so great success, but I 
bfelieve his citadel of prejudice is shaken, and will yet sur- 
render. 

Emma. Never. He may appear to yield to get rid of 
you, but half an hour's study and retirement will bring on 
a relapse much harder to be cured. 

Laura. I can not think so, and had I been introduced, I 
should have vanquished him ; but we conversed as strang- 
ers. 

Emma. Let me introduce you. He will be here in a 
minute on his way to the wcods to shun us all. 

Laura. He can not do so. There he comes. 'T is, awfc- 
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ward thus to meet him, but I will try anothier plan to 
circumvent him. 

Enter John. 

Emma. Brother, this is Miss Laura, whom we have been 
expecting from the city. 

John. I have seea her before. 

Emma. Pray do your best to entertain her, while I seek 
her sister, who is waiting for me. {She goes out.) 

John. {Aside.) How shall I treat her ? She must know me 
now. 

Laura. {Aside.) Shall I apologize at once ? {To him.) 
You seem to like retirement, sir. {He carelessly turns his 
back.) We hope to have more of your company. {She 
goes round so as to face him.) I do not see why you 
should fear me so. I will not hurt you. 

John. Instinct is a great matter. 

Laura. You may mistake your instinct, and let me just 
suggest that instinct is the guide of the lower animals. 
Man is endowed with reason. 

John. I wish woman was. 

Laura. You act like a stubborn boy, who perseveres in 
wrong, because he has not courage to go right. You 
know you would be glad to be on terms with us. You 
know you would. 

John. It seems I could be if I would, but I have not the 
will. 

Laura. The wish exists, and shall be father of the will. 

John. You do mistake me much, my wish is to be free. 

Laura. I know.it. You can not bear much longer the 
restraint that your pretended hatred of our sex imposes. 
You would give what you hold dearest, your old gown, 
perhaps, to be well rid of that poor notion, for 'tis nothing 
else. Cotae, I am for a walk. {Slie puts her arm under 
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his.) Now seo how much it elevates you lords to have a 
woman lean on. you. [She walks him round.) 

John. I have heard of forcing one to volunteer. I '11 nol 
submit to this, even from a woman. 

Laura. 0, yes, you will. And now I have a slight 
request to make, and you must not refuse. 

John. I will, till you declare it. I make no promise in 
the dark to the arctf enemy. 

Laura. Nor I ; but you may make one to a friend. I 
wish you 'd give me this old gown you wear. 

John. Never, but with my life. 

Laura. Well, I will take that too, if you will trust it with 
me. 

John. I '11 die first ; now do you understand ? 

Laura. Yes. It would be well to die to the past and 
live anew, not only in externals but in honest thought. 
Come, promise me that gown. 

John. 'T is lucky you are a woman. 

Laura. It is so for you. No man would undertake to 
rebuild a tower so far dilapidated. [She drops her hand- 
kerchief.) There, pick that up for me. 

John. I am not used to stoop in such employ. 

Laura. I know it, but you are not too old to learn. 
I 'm waiting for it. Come 1 

John. Well, I '11 pick it up to oblige you, though 't is a 
good rule for every one to help herself that can. 

Laura. Bless me, there goes my glove. {She drops it.) 

John. I saw it fall. 

Laura. Well, pick it up then ; you should not wait to 
be told your duty. 

John. You dropped it by design. 

Laura. I did it as a test of gallantry. I have taken 
your part and pledged my judgment that you are a gentle- 
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man. (He stoops and picks up ihe gkme.) I know that I 
shall win. 

John. B,~!tter not drop any thing else. 

Laura. I have promised that you will lay aside this 
gown, and wear a dress henceforth befitting your position 
in the world. You will not let me fail in this, for some 
maintain that you have not the moral force to cast away 
what some have called your slough. * 

John. I '11 throw it to the dogs to spite them. 

Laura. I knew you would. dear ! the lacing of my 
bootis loose. (She puts out her foot.) I pray you stoop and 
fix it for me. 

John. I can not kneel to woman. 

Laura. 0, yes, you can to any thing you please. If you 
were old and your poor knees refused their office, I should 
not ask it of you. I know 'twill give you pleasure. 

John. I am not such a churl as to refuse, if it is neces- 
sary. {He kneels, and says :) The boot is not unlaced. 

Laura. 0, is it not ? Well, I am just as much obliged. 
There, now you are down, and have so well acquitted your- 
self, you do deserve some favor. [Holding her hand to 
him.) You may kiss that. 

John. Good heaven {he kisses §ie hand), what next I 

Laura. Nothing. I thank you for these proofs that you 
are all that I have claimed. When next I see you, let your 
exterior conform to the mind that is within, for I, you 
know, am pledged in your behalf. Farewell, I now must 
pay my duty to your mother. Au revoir. 

{She goes off kissing her hand to him.) 

John. Pretty well, John Oldacre ! You will henceforth 
find no difficulty in understanding how it was that the first 
woman beguiled your ancestor. She is a charming girl, 
though, notwithsta,adir.g. What an irresistible way she 
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has. I must to the forest and rtstore' ine equilibrium she 
has quite destroyed. {He goes out.) 



SCENE VII. — THE GAKDEN. 
Laura and Eose, ffie former disguised as a gypsy. 

Laura. I am dreadfully frightened, I wish you had 
never led me into this scrape. I pray you take this dress, 
and play the gypsy girl yourself. 

Bosa. Did you ever see a gypsy with light hair and 
blue eyes ? I shall begin to think you have fallen in love 
with this creature, you are so afraid of lowering yourself 
in his esteem. 

Laura. No such thing, I do not lose my heart so easily 1 

Bosa. What a laugh we shall have when we tell this 
affair to the Lieutenant. 

Laura. (Angrily.) I don't care a fig for the Lieutenant, 
and never wish to see him more. 

Bosa. Here comes the victim, on the way to exile. Get 
the true gypsy whine, and be sure to. be impertinent 
enough ; I never will forgive you, if you are tame. I '11 
wait for you at the hoiise. (She goes out.) 

Laura. I '11 hide behind this tree, till he comes near. 
Eosa little thinks how I am interested in the game. 

Miter John. 

John. Quiet at last. I wondery that, tormented as I am, 
I do not really hate these girls, but I can't find it in my 
heart to, do so. That dark eyed Laura haunts me like a 
sprite, and my submission lately shows that she is danger- 
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ous. But I have a reputation ' to sustain, and to be con- 
sistent, I must avoid them both. 

Laura, as a gypsy, approaches curtseying. 

Laufa. Will the gem'man have his fortune told ? I can 
tell him all about himself. 

John. You can do no such thing. 'T is false, girl. 

Laura. The gem'man is hard on the poor girl. He has 
not heard her. 

John. No. Should I do so, I should more certainly 
condemn you. 

Laura. Will the gem'man ask some question that will 
try the gypsy girl ? 

John. Begone, and leave me to myself. I hate your 
sex and tribe. 

Laura. You would not say so to I know whom. 

John. What do you know ? Am I a married man ? 

Laura. Not yet, but you soon will be. 

John. Pshaw, you deceiver, get you gone. No, stay. 
Come, you may take my hand, and tell my fortune. Earn 
your shilling and be gone. 

Laura. {Timidly taking his hand.) The lady you will 
marry has but lately crossed your line of life. Let me 
see, are her eyes blue, has she fair hair, and blonde com- 
plexion — 

John. No, I hate light hair and eyes. Come to the point 
at once. What lie have you prepared ? 

Laura. The gem'man 's rich, has health, and, in the 
distance, I see honors. 

John. And half a dozen wives and scores of brats. 
Now leave this nonsense, and listen to me. I know you 
are a cheat, and will do any thing for money. Follow my 
directions, and I will pay you well. 
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Laura. I am afraid the gem'man will lead the poor girl 
into trouble. I never did deceive, and am not wicked as 
the gem'man thinks. 

John. Well,, no matter ; if you do nothing worse than 
I propose, you will not hurt your character. You see the 
chimneys of the mansion at the edge of the garden. Go 
there, and offer to tell the fortune of a. young Isidy you 
will find there. 

Laura. She wiU not listen to me. 

John. She is a woman, and will listen to any thing that 
you may say of the gentlemen. 

Laura. What would you have me tell her, sir ? 

John. Be sure you find the right one. She has dark 
hair and eyes, you '11 know her by her beauty. (Laura 
draws hack as if going.) Come near and listen. Her 
name is Laura. Will you remember the name and the 
description ? 

Laura. I never shall forget it. And you would have 
me say to her 

John. Offer to tell her fortune, nay, insist upon it. 

Laura. What shall her fortune be, sir ? 

John. Tell her she will be married soon. 

Laura. yes, we always tell young ladies that. What 
else ? 

John. You may describe me as her fiiture husband. 

Laura. La, sir, how she would laugh. The gem'man 
looks so odd and queer, 't will spoil my credit with her. 
I only tell good fortunes, sir. 

John. (Aside.) Even this creature thinks no woman 
would have me! (Aloud.) How would you describe me, 
if you had your way ? 

Laura. I would say you were a genteel youth, in a full 
suit of black, with glossy hat and curly hair, and every 
way a gentleman. 

17 
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John. She '11 never knoW me then if -^e should meet. 

Laura. You must conform to my description I will 
not speak to her else. 

John. Well, well, then have your way. Make haste, 
and when you 've done your work, come tell me tho 
result, and take your pay. 

Laura. I must be paid in advance. The gypsy never 
trusts. 

John. [Feeling in his pocket.) I have no money here. 

Laura. The gem'man must be very poor. 

John. [Takes off his ring.) Here, take this; 'tis worth 
ten times your fee. I meant to give it to her. 

Laura. I thank you, sir. Now mind your dresS) your 
hair, hat, black, beautiful, genteel, go change immediately. 

( Ooing. ) 

John. Come back, girl. One word more. You seem 
more decent than your class, more honest, more modest 
too, f(5r your hand trembled holding mine. I pity you, for 
I can read your fortune better far than you can mine. The 
life yon lead must end in misery, if not in crime. Leave 
it, and, if you wish to fit yourself for any honest calling, 
I will provide the means. Think of my offer, and give me 
your answer when you return to tell me hoW you w«re 
received. [He goes out.) 

Laura. I am ready to sink into the earth, and yet 't is 
plain he did not know me. I think he '11 cure me of my 
gypsy trade. But what shall I tell Rosa ? It is clear he 
has a preference. The bow of promise spans my sky, but 
there will be a second deluge before he hears from his 
gypsy messenger. (Shje goes out.) 
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SCENE VIII. — THE PARLOR. 

Mrs. Old acre, Maby and Emma. 

Mrs. Oldacre. Well, girls, how wears the day ? Is 
there any hope that John will yield, and help us entertain 
our guests ? 

Emma. Our guests are highly entertained whether he 
yields or not. They are determined both on victory, and 
feel that the credit of the sex is concerned in bringing his 
stiff neck beneath their yoke. 

Mrs. 0. I pray they may succeed. What symptoms 
do they see of improvement ? 

Mary. Two hours ago, the express man arrived here 
with a bundle of uncommon size, and I suspect the last 
hours of the old gown are numbered, for Laura told me 
John had promised to respect its age, and let it rest hence- 
forth from its labors. 

Emma. Eosa vows that Laura has made a conquest of 
the bachelor, but this is too good to be credible. We shall 
see anon, for we have all agreed to hold a musical soiree, 
and John has promised Laura to be present. His voice is 
rich, you know, and she plays admirably. 

Mrs. 0. Keep all the engineiy at work, and do not give 
him time to relapse. 0, if he could become like other men. 

Mary. He 's changing for the better quite as fast as he 
can bear. Too sudden changes may not be so permanent. 
Here come the girls, now we shall have the news. 

Enter Kosa and Laura. 

Mrs. 0. Well, girls, what is the prospect ? 

Rosa. Good, wondrous good. Laura declares that be 
picked up her glove, and I aver that when I passed him 
in the hall he almost smiled at something. 
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Laura. If he comes here as he has promised, he is 
gained beyond retreat. 

Emma, He will not come, it is too inuch to hope. 
Mary. No, here he is. Good mercy, what a change 1 

Enter John, splendidly dressed. 

Mrs. Q. John Oldacre 1 

John. How are you, mother ? Don't you know your 
eon ? 

Mrs. 0. Yes, but am not sure I know myself. 

John. Young ladies (to Rosa and Laura), I have come 
to pay my respects to the victors. I have struck my flag, 
and surrendered to superior force. ( The four girls take 
hold of hands and dance round him.) Hold! hold! stop! 
Are you all crazy ? 

Mary. (They stop.) Yes, with joy. It is no small affair 
to find a lost brother. If I had a fatted calf, it should be 
killed forthwith. 

John. Pray, let me say a word in my defence. 

Bosa. Not till I have apologized. I pray you, sii-, for- 
give the rudeness that, though much provoked, I dare not 
to myself excuse. 

John. I have deserved it all. No other medicine, per- 
haps, had cured me. 

Laura. I too must ask forgiveness. I have sinned most 
deeply. 

John. I thought I was the offender, and hardly dared 
to hope forgiveness. (Laura slips out.) 

Mrs. 0. Your judges are your friends, I know. 

John. I throw myself upon their mercy, promising 

where is MisH Laura ? 

Bosa Sure enough, where is she ? 
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Enter the gypsy girl 

Mrs. 0. Mercy on us, what is this ? 

Laura. (As the gypsy.) Does gem'man wish to have his 
fortune told ? 

John. Begone I what brings you here ? 

Laura. Does not the gem'man wish to hear the result 
of the errand that he bade me do ? 

John. Hush, hush ! 

Mrs. 0. Who is the creature, John ? 

John. A gypsy girl, that told my fortune once. 

Laura. Did I not tell the gem'man truly ? 

Mrs. 0. She married you, no doubt, and comes to claim 
her pay too soon. 

Laura. No, he has paid me well. (She throws off her 
hood.) 

John. Laura the gypsy ! 

Laura. I have your ring in pay. (Holding up her 
finger.) 

John. I am done up, sold, mortified. One only hope is 
left. What says my gypsy girl ? Will she keep the ring, 
and take the fortune I cut out for her ? 

Laura. You told her fortune truly as she did yours. 

John. And you 'II abide by it ? 

Laura. Most certainly. 

John. Then, mother, you have another daughter. Eosa, 
I shall always thank you for your lesson. 0, how I love 
you sisters. (Shaking their hands.) The wretched whim 
that had for years deprived me of your love is now dis- 
missed, and I shall try to atone for past neglect. The 
poor odd soul is matched, the woman-hater 's fairly on his 
knees. 

IT* 
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CHARACTERS. 



CoTTNT At.im, a Spanish nobleman, a slave in Algiers. 

Alsao, an Algerine slave-owner. 

Peteb Folgek, a Yankee captain. 

Isaac Coffin, his cabin boy. 

Alqeeike, Spanish, and English officers. 

Helena, wife of Count Alma, a slave. 

' > daughters of Count Alma, slaves. 
Isabel, J 

SCENE I. — A HUT IN ALGIERS. 

Count Alma, his Wife and two Children. 

Count. Do not despair, Helena. We must hope even 
against hope. 

Helena. I can no longer bear the labor that Alsac has 
imposed on my weak frame. The load was grievously 
severe, and I gave out, and he to punish me has doubled 
it. Our children too are over-worked, and aU unused to 
labor as we are, nothing but death can promise the relief 
we need. 

Count This is not the heaviest grief. Alsac has told 
me he intends to-morrow to transfer the delicate and gen- 
tle Flora to his harem. 
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Hel. No, no, he \rill not dare <io that. 

Gourd. He dares do any thing within his power, and all 
resigtance on our part will heap new hardships on us, and 
not help our child. 

Hel. 'T were better far to die. 

Count. No message I have sent to Spain has brought 
relief. Our tyrant knows not of our rank, and only values 
us as laborers. Our last resort is to make known our 
wealth, and then the promise of a heavy ransom may 
induce the wretch to spare us. 

Hel. How happy if the sacrifice of all we have could 
purcltase liberty for us and ours. 

Enter Flora and Isabel. 

Count. Welcome, my children, is the task all done ? 

Flora. Yes, father, and it is the last that my poor limbs 
can bear. I have fainted every hour, and can not live 
through such another day. If it were not for you and 
mother, we should have sunk ere now. 

Isabel. Mother, I heard the cruel Alsac offer to release 
poor Flora, if she would live with him and leave us. 

Flora. Hush, Isabel, how could you tell what can but 
add to the misery that weighs on our dear parents ? 

Hel. We have heard of Alsac's offer, and must try to 
avoid the dread alternative. 

Flora. Dear mother, let me die. I could not bear the 
slavery even without the shame. 

Count. Our cup of sorrow now seems full, and prayer 
that it may pass, and we be spared, seems useless. 

Hel. Not so, my husbajid. I should long ago have sunk 
had not my frequent prayers to Him who sees the captive, 
cheered my sorrowing heart. I see no ray of hope, but I 
will not distrust, and lose my faith in heaven. 

Count. Heaven help thee, Helen, human aid is vain. 
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Ihiier Alsao. 

AUac. Come, hasten to your beds. The time you spend 
in talk should all be spent in sleep, or else to-morrow's task 
will hardly be performed without the lash. 

Count. Alsac. 

Als. What ! Take that, slave (he strikes the Count), and 
learn to address your master more respectfully. 

Hel. (Aside to the Count.) Nay, do not strike him. 
Alma, it will be death to all of us. 

Gaunt. I pray for patience. 

Als. Let me hear no muttering ; call me master hence- 
forth, or, by Allah, I will prevent thy tongne from ever 
speaking again. 

Count. I have a favor to ask of thee, my master. 

Als. If 'tis to be released from toil, I'll exact more. 
No slaves are half so unprofitable as mine. 

Count. We are not used to labor. 

Als. It is time you learned. 

Count. In Spain it wap, not necessary. We had wealth 
and lived at ease. I wish to propose to ransom myself and 
these, my family. 

Als. I will sell the old ones, but this girl must grace my 
harem, and the younger I have bargained for with an Arab 
chief, who takes her to the hills to-morrow. 

Jlel. We will give you more than he can give for her, 
and for the elder, we will pay the price of the fairest slave 
Circassia can produce. 

Als. My word is given for one, my will requires the 
other. If you are rich, you may send home, and get 
the means to ransom yourselves ; the children stay in 
Algiers. 

Isa. 0, sir, do not divide us. We will serve you, and 
be faithful if you will not separate us. 
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Ak. So you will if I do. Now, slave, if you propose to 
send to Spain, a foreign vessel is in port waiting a wind, 
and she will bear your message to Malaga, whither she is 
bound. I '11 send the captain to you, and be sure you fix 
the ransom high. No common price will buy you. The 
children are disposed of. (He goes out.) 

Count. Tigers are merciful compared to men. 

ilel. My dear ones, we will die together, if there is no 
other refiage. 

Flora. Can we not save ourselves by flight ? I am worn 
down with toil, but the hope of freedom would give me feet 
like the antelope to run or climb. 

Count. I have inquired with this intent, but there is no 
place to flee to. We are marked, and shall be known as 
fugitives, and cruel is the punishment when fugitives are 
caught. The custom is to hunt them down with blood- 
hounds. 

Sel. All is against us. Now, children, you may retire, 
and we will both consult for your deliverance while you 
try to rest. There (kissing them), pray that your wretched 
parents may be guided through this peril. 

{They go out.) 

Miter Peter Folger. 

Folger. Halloo I who lives here ? 

Count. Who are you, sir ? 

Fol. Well, I don't know. Who are you, first ? 

Count. I am a Spaniard and a slave. 

Fol. It is bad enough to be either, how came you to be 
both ? That rascal they call Alsae told me you wished to 
speak with me. 

Count. You are bound to Spain, he tells me. 

Fol. I am bound any where. My country has just been 
thrashing these pirates, and while the rascals are afraid of us, 
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I have just popped in with my sloop to see if I can trade a 
little. Can I sell, or trade, or swap, if I should go to Spain ? 
What do you want me to do there ? 

Count. I wish to let my fkdends know I am here, that 
they may send and lansom me, and my wife and daugh- 
ters. 

Fol. Whew ! How did the devils catch you all ? 

Count. The corsairs landed on the coast, attacked our 
house, and made us prisoners ere we could give the alarm. 

Fol. What, three women, why did n't they scream ? 

Count.' They did. 

Fol. Well, did n't the rascals drop 'em ? 

3el. No, they gagged and bound us. 

Fol. Oh, they did. Well, what are you going to give 
the tarnal Turk to let you go ? 

Sel. He offers to let myself and husband go, if he is 
well paid, but he has sold our youngest daughter to an 
Arab, and intends to place the eldest in his own harem. 

Fol. The tarnal critter 1 and you are going to let him ? 
I 'd see him darned first. 

Count. How can we help ourselves, good fellow ? 

Fol. What would you give him to let all four go free ? 

Count. Half our fortune. 

Fol. How much is that ? 

Count. Not less than half a million. 

Fol. Half a million what ? 

Count. Eeals. 

Fol. What is a real ? 

Count. An eighth of a dollar. 

Fol. Why don't you call 'em ninepences at once ? I 
say Don what-ever-your-name-is, if you '11 give me half 
what you are going to offer that pirate, I '11 set you all 
down 'n Spain, in less than a fortnight. 

Eel, We woul i gladly do it, but how is it possible ? 
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We are watered by Alsac, and can not move ■without a 
passport from him. 

Fol. Do as I tell you. When are the gals to leave you, 
if they go ? 

Hel. To-morrow morning. 

Fol. Short notice ! Where are they ? let me see 'em. 
(27ie girU heoi,rmg a, stranger's voice come forward.) 

Hel. Theap are my d%ughters. 

Fol. Gracious 1 Grown up, aint they ? Well, no mat- 
ter. I 'U fix it. Where shall I find the old sinner that 
owns you ? 

Count. I can call him in a moment. {He goes out.) 

Fol. Now, gals, don't you be frightened at any thing I 
do, and mind and. do what I tell you to. If I don't get you 
off, my name aint Peter Folger of Nantucket. 

Enter Alsao and the Count. 

Fol. {To Alsac.) I say, what are you going to ask so 
much for these poor devils for, hey ? They '11 die on your 
hands in a fortnight. 

Alsao. I have not named a price, but they can pay a good 
one. 

Fol. Well, what do you ask ? You see if I 've got to 
do the trading, I must know all the partic'lars. They tell 
m3 you won't sell the gals. 

Als. I have sold one, and want the other for myself. 

Fol. you do ? Well, what do you ask for the old ones ? 

Als. Ten thousand sequins. 
• Fol. You get out ! How many dollars is that ? 

Als. Twenty thousand. 

Fol. Look here. (Taking Mm aside.) What will you 
give me if I get that for you ? You know they aint worth 
half as much. 

Als. I '11 give you a tenth of what you get. 
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Fol. I guess you will. Say a quarter and I '11 stand you 

Als. Well, a quarter 't is then. 

Fol. Done. Now look here, I want something to com 
plete my load, and what have you got to sell ? Come, I '11 
make a trade with you, if you '11 be liberal. 

Als. I 've nothing but wool. About twenty bags of it. 

Fol. Them long bags I saw in the shed ? 

Als. The same. I '11 sell the Jot at ten pounds for a 
Spanish dollar. 

Fol. What do they weigh, altogether ? 

Als. Two thousand pounds. 

Fol. Two hundred dollars. Well, I '11 take it if you '11 
deliver it on board to-night. You see I am going to saU 
directly. 

Als. I 've only these slaves to help me, but they shall 
do it if it kills 'em. 

Fol. {To the CoDNT.) Tell him you can't. 

Gourd. We are exhausted and can not move a step. 

Fol. I guess this whip will start you. 

Flora. {To her mother.) What a savage 1 

Als. They shall go, if they fall at every step. 

Fol. That 's your sort. Now give me their passports or 
the police will stop them. 

Als. True, here is one for each. (He gives cards.) 

Fol. What if they run away 7 Fetter the old ones, and 
then the young will stay. 

Als. They can't run, and if they could there is no 
place to run to. A Christian can not hide in Algiers. 

Fol. I don't wish to get myself into trouble, you se^ 
Well, it 's understood, is it, I am to go to Spain and see 
what I can get for the old ones, and am to have one quar- 
ter for my trouble ? 

Als. Just so. And I am to keep them till you return. 

Fol. Well, while we carry down the wool, you go home 
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and write a sort of agreement, and make a bill of the wool 
Come, stir yourself, for I am in a confounded hurry to be 
off. (Alsac goes out.) 

Fol. So far, so good ! Now, gals, lay hold of the wool. 

Isa. We could not lift a bag if our life depended on it. 

Fol. It does depend on it. 

Flora. I could not crawl as far as the wharf. 

Fol. Very well. Then empty two of the bags, and 
crawl in yourselves, and. Count, you carry one, and I 'U 
carry the other. Mother, you must carry a bag, or drag 
one to avoid suspicion. Let us aboard before the old 
rascal has time to write the papers. Come hurrah, all 
aboard I ( JJiey all go out. ) 



SCENE II. — THE SLOOP'S CABIN. 

Captain, Ike, Count and Countess. 

Captain. Ike, teU the men to hoist the sails, and do you 
go and cast off. 

Ike. Why, there are only three bags on deck. Captain, 
and you said there were twenty coning. 

Gapt. Mind your orders. 

Ike. well, I don't care, but you are in a darned hurry 
to get off. 

Gapt. Get but, you rascal ! (Ike runs off.) Count, the 
gals must stay in the bags till we are clear of the shore, 
you know. {Fnier Ike.) Ike, what's the matter ? 

Use. The devil 's to pay. Captain. As soon as I began 
to haul in the hawser, half a dozen fellows sprung at me in 
the dark and ordered me to stop. 

Gapt. They did, did they ? Officers, Count, of 'the 
18 
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customs. Let me see, Inyite the leader aboard, Ike. 
Count, you must lie down on that chist. Mother, you 
hide in that store room. ( The Captain takes a pot of red 
ochre paint and blotches the CouNT's/ace and hands vrith his 
finger ends and says :) There, groan, Count, groan liie all 
creation, you 've got the small-pox the nateral way. 

Ihifer (he Officer. 

Officer. What does this mean, you Infidel ? 

Gapt. All for the test, sir, see there. {BJoldvng a light 
to the Co0NT's/ace.) 

Off. What is the matter with him ? 

Gapt. Small-pox, your honor, just broke out. Don't 
dare to stay here. You 'U every devil of you catch it, if I 
stay, and then the Dey will play the deuce with me. 

Off. Allah save us. {^Backing out.) 

Gapt. Here, oiEcer, don't be in a hurry. Tell Alsac 
how it is. He '11 be here soon. Perhaps I 'd better wait 
for him. 

Off. No, I forbid. If you are not off in ten minutes, I '11 
sink you. 

Gapt. That 's too bad, but you '11 all be safe, if I can 
get out clear of the harbor. 

Off. Allah hajehah 1 {He goes on deck.) 

Gapt. The same to you, if that means " good riddance 1 '" 

Gount. My preserver, how shall I repay you ? 

Gapt. By keeping the smaU-pox a little longer. We are 
not safe yet. 

Unter Ike. 

Ike. The fellow 's gone, sir. When he found we were 
cast off, he wouldn't wait for the boat, but jumped over- 
board, as if the small-pox was going to grab him. 
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Gapt. Gret some water, Ike, for the Count to wash his 
face. 

Ike. Gracious, is he a count ? Well, he looks as if he 
was of no account. 

Ga/pt. Now, Count, you are safe, I believe. I'll let 
the countess out (fte opens ffie locker), and then will go 
and release the gals from the bags. We '11 have soiiie 
hasty-pudding made for tea in less than a jiffy, and then 
you may turn in and rest. (3e goes on deck.) 

Gaunt. My dear Helena, that noble man has saved us. 
The vessel is under sail, and we are leaving this accursed 
shore. 

Enier Floba and Isabel. 

Flora. Mother, dear mother I 

Isabel. Father, father, are we saved ? 

Gourd. AU saved, my children. Let our hearts give 
thanks to heaven. 

Flora. Did that rough man save us, father ? 

Gount. He did. Heaven sent him in our hour of great- 
est need. 

Bnier ffie Captain. {The girls run to embrace Mm.) 

Captain. Halloo 1 You are going to carry me by boarding, 
I guess. Why, what 's the niatter with your arm, my 
daughter ? 

Flora. It is hurt. The man that jumped overboard 
while I was in ttie bag trod on my arm. 

Gapt, God bless me, he has broken it. And you made 
no noise. 

Flora. I thought the least noise might betray us. ( The 
Captaik lifts the arm and lets it fall. ) 

Gapt. A brave girl, by jingoes I You are worth saving 
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from them devils. Come, don't mind it, I'll fix that arm 
for you. You see I know a little of eveiy thing. Ike 1 
Ike! 

Ike. {Galling out from above.) Halloo! sir. 

Gapt. Make a pot of stiif paste immediately. 

Ike. The pot 's full of hasty-pudding, sir. 

Gapt. Curse the pudding. 

Ike. Ay, ay, sir. 

Gapt. Put it in the frying pan, and make the paste right 
a"way. 

Gount: Have you ever set a limb'. Captain ? 

Gapt. Yes, half a dozen! You see I was a whaler 
twenty years, and if I wan't a first rate surgeon, my father 
was a Dutchman. We must get her arm in place, and 
bandage it with strips of cotton covered with paste. 
That '11 fix it when it dries, and then 't will knit at leisure. 
'T won't do to let the poor girl run till we reach Spain. 

Flora. how I thank you, Captain. {She kisses him.) 

Gapt. (Wiping Ms eyes.) I haven't cried before this 
many a day. You '11 soon be at your home, my gal, if 
some pirate don't overhaul us. 

Gount. When once on Christian ground, we shall be 
happy, how happy. 

Helena. We shall never let you leave us. Captain. 

Gapt. Lord bless you, what would my wife and chil- 
dren do ? 

Isa. They can not love you as we do. 

Gapt. They think they can, I guess. But no matter 
about that. We '11 first have something to eat, and then 
we 'U fix this dear child's arm, and all turn in and rest. 

{The cut tain falls.) 
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ACT II. — MALAGA. THE CABIN. 

Count ajhd Captain Folger. 

Count. We now are safe, good Captain. The moment 
that our feet touch Christian soil the fetters break, and 
slavery is unknown. 

Captain. I wish that was true. Count, but I know a 
Christian country where slavery is protected by the, law, 
and if a slave escapes as you have done, to a free state, he 
is returned to slavery. 

Count. Those who defend that law have never been in 
Algiers. The very thought of what I have escaped would 
torture me, if I should cage a bird. 

Capt. What think you, Countess, of being returned to 
your master, Alsac ? 

Count. Sucli barbarity would be impossible. As soon 
as our escape is known, the bells of every church in Spain 
will ring a welcome, and thanksgivings will ascend- from 
every altar of our holy church. Here comes an officer ; 
now we are safe. 

Unter a Spanish Officer. 

Officer. Have I the honor to address Count Alma ? 

Count. That is my name. 

0^. The sailors of this vessel report you as escaped 
from slavery in Algiers. 

Count. That is the case. This noble fellow (pointing to 
the Captain) planned and conducted the escape, and if I 
have any influence, our government shall gratefully reward 
him. 

0^. It grieves me, Count, to state, that, by the treaty 
18* 
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lately made with the Dey of Algiers, our govemifient is 
bound to restore all fugitives that may escape, as you have 
done, with your family ; and it becomes my duty, as an 
officer of the government, to detain you all, and to return 
you by the first opportunity, lest the Dey, enraged at your 
escape, and our great breach of faith, should vengeance 
take by landing on our coast.* 

Count. It can not be. No Christian nation could make 
such a treaty. I am a Spaniard, born on the free soil of 
Spain, and free as air. 

OJ'. The law says otherwise. The treaty lately made 
acknowledges the slave to be the property of the Algerine, 
and engages to restore all who escape without consent of 
the owner. You and your family will, therefore, be impris- 
oned till you can be returned. No man regrets the hard 
necessity more deeply than myself, but I must obey my 
masters. 

Count. I never will submit. 

Countess. Let us all die first. 

Off. The law must be obeyed, and the troops are all 
prepared to enforce it. 

Count. I appeal to the higher law within me that declares 
me free. 

Capt. (Slyly handing him a pistol.) There it is. Count, 
chapter and verse. 

Count. I thank you, Captain. I will not be taken alive. 

Off. If you make any opposition, I must call for aid. It 
is in vain to resist. 

Capt. Ike I Ike Coffin ! 

Ike. {From above.) Halloo 1 

• In justice to the Spanish nation, it ought to be said that this allusion to 
a treaty is a fiction. Let it hug the Inquisition ever so hard with one hand, 
with the other it may point to the nation that boasts most loudly of freedom, 
and say, " Thou art the man." 
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Gapt. Tell the men to do as they did in Algiers. You 
understand ? 

Ike. Ay, ay, Captain ! 

Gapt. I say, officer, you 'd better be careful. You see 
you 're on American ground. This ere sloop is my castle. 
This man is no runaway, I bought him of his owner, and 
he is mine, if not his own. 

Off. He has confessed that he is a fugitive. And I must 
hold him. 

Gapt. Have you a warrant to detain him ? 

Of. No, but I must carry him to the commissary, who 
is empowered by law to send the prisoner back to his 
master. The king wishes to give the Dey a proof of our 
sincerity and good faith. 

Gapt. Ike! Ike! 

Ike. Halloo I 

Gapt. Is all right ? 

Ike. Ay, ay, sir. 

Gapt. (Placing a pistol at the Oppicek's head.) Then, sir, 
you are my prisoner. 

Off. What do you mean, sir ? 

Gapt. What I say. The sloop is under full sail for 
Algiers, and by the eternal enemy, I '11 carry you there, 
and sell you to the pirates. • (Ike enters.) 

Off. Murder I 

Gapt. Another loud word and it shall be your last. 
Ike, put those handcuffs on him, and shoot him, if he 
breathes aloud. (Se gives Ike the CotrNT's pistol.) 

Gount. Let us not harm him. He is an officer, and 
bound to do the duty of his office. 

Gapt. That is the plea of ruffians. No office binds a 
man to do inhuman acts. 

Off. Refusal might be death. 
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Gapt. Then die like a man. Better to die than do a 
deed will damn you here and hereafter. 

Oount. He is in our power, we need not hurt him 

Oapt. I would not hurt the hair of a buffalo's head in 
wantonness, but, j'ou see, I represent my nation, which he 
has insulted in my person. 'T will do the villain good to 
go to Algiers ^ 

Off. I do implore you on my knees to spare me. 

Capt. It did not hurt your feelings to be the agent in 
carrying back this family to slavery. You shall know how 
good it is. The count's late owner will be glad to swap 
him for an abler hand. 

Count. Do not torment him. 

Capt. (Aside.) No, I '11 only tickle him a little with his 
own straws. 

Off. The treaty is ratified, the law in force. 

Capt. So is God's law, and that's uppermost here. 

Countess. I pray you do not punish him as he deserves. 

Capt. Ike, take this fellow to the forecastle. 

See. Ay, ay, sir ! 

Gapt. How is the wind, Ike ? 

IJce. The wind is west. Captain. 

Capt. Tell the men to crowd all sail, my boy, and run 
before it. 

Ike. Ay, ay, sir. (He goes out with the Officer.) 

Count. Now, tell me. Captain, what is your plan. It 
can not be to go to Algiers. 

Gapt: No, I can't afford to punish the rascal as he 
deserves. I shall make for Gibraltar. That, you know, is 
an English port close by, and there you are safe, and can 
make your own terms with your cursed government. The 
English mean what they say when they talk about slavery. 

Count. I never can repay you. Captain. 

Capt. Then don't try. I shall be paid if I but see you 
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safe, nD matter if I do spile some of the things that won't 
keep, jou know. My only fear is, that some Spanish ves- 
sel may overhaul us, and take us back to Malaga. 

Ike. {Hallooing from above.) Captain I 

Gapt. Halloo! 

Ike. Boat along side from a Spanish frigate. 

Capt. Come below, you rascal. 

Ike. Ay, ay, sir. (Bntering.) 

Gapt. Ike, you 've got the small-pox, crawl up and lie 
on deck, and let the Dons see you. 

Ike. The paint is in the forecastle. Captain. 

Gapt. Well, take a handful of that cramberry-sauce, and 
bear a hand. All you have to do is to look worse than the 
devil. (l%e Captain rubs the sauce on his face.) There, 
that 'II do first rate. Scud on deck now, and take it hard. 

Ike. The black kind, Captain ? 

Gapt. Yes, black as thunder. Stop, here *s the oflScer. 
(His legs are seen coming dovm.) Count, get into the store- 
room. (GovsT hides.) How are you, signer ? 

Enter a Spanish Officee. 

Officer. How are you. Captain ? Where from ? 

Gapt. Malaga. 

Of. Where bound ? 

Gapt. Gibraltar. 

Off. What have you got on board ? 

Gapt. Small-pox. See that fellow. (Pointing to Ike.) 
We tried to enter Malaga and could not fetch it. Bad 
case, aint it ? ( While the Captain is speaking the Officer 
begins to back up stairs. ) Won't you take a glass of wine 
vdth me, signer ? 

Off. No, thank you. Curse your craft, why did n't you 
tell us you had the small-pox on board ? 
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Gapt. You would n't have believed me. (!7%e Officer 
go^s. ) Then SpaQiards have faith in every thing but truth. 
Tell 'em a cat's tail is a saint's baird, and they '11 believe 
it. Tell 'em God is merciful, or that a Protestant may be 
a Christian, and they '11 bum you at the stake. I must go 
and fix our prisoner. I only wish I had his employers here 
too. No matter, we shall be in Gibraltar before dark. Hal- 
loo ! who is coming now ? 

Enter- an English Officer. 

Officer. Are you the skipper ? 

Gapl. Sir to you ? 

lAeut. The lieutenant of her majesty's cutter Swiftsure, 
Captain Freeman. 

Gapt. Eight glad to see you, lieutenant ! How far are 
we from the Eock ? 

lAeut. Two or three hours. What is the matter with 
that fellow's face ? 

Gapt. A sudden attack of cramberrj'-sauce. Ike, go and 
wash your face, you rogue. Lieutenant, I 'm terrible glad 
to see you. You must know I 've got four slaves on board 
that I contrived to bring away from Algiers, where I 
popped in the other day, to sell a few knick-knacks. Well, 
I carried 'em to Malaga, and the rascally government 
seized 'em to carry 'em back to slavery, because they 've 
made a treaty with the pirates, to return all fugitives. So, 
you see, I cut and run, and here we are. You '11 protect 
'em, I know. 

lAeut. Yes, till they blow Gibraltar out of water, or sink 
England under it. 

Gapt. Take 'em in board the cutter, and then they are 
yours, God bless 'em. {He opens (he store-room and the 
Count and family com', forward.) There, Count, is an 
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English officer, and you are safe in his keepiLg. Give me 
your hand, I have not dared to shake it before. 

Gount. Heaven bless you, my dear friend. How shall 
we ever pay you ? 

Copt. Let it stand till the day of Judgment, Count, I 
shall want a few such items then. 

Helena. My deliverer 1 I can not speak my gratitude. 

Gapt. Don't try, it 's a hard language to speak. You 
look it plain enough. 

Flofa. You must not leave us. Captain. 

Isabel. We can not part with you. (Kissing Mm.) 

Gapt. (Wiping his cheek.) It's of no use to blubber 
about it. It can't be. I 've lost a fortnight, and I must 
stir myself, or the vige will be spiled. 

Gount. Worthy fellow, the law that would disgrace 
Christendom by sending me back to slavery, does not touch 
my property, which is ample. I am known in Gibraltar, 
and have credit to any amount. I insist upon loading the 
sloop with fruit, as a poor expression of my gratitude. 

Gapt. Not a sous wiU I receive. Count. My wife would 
never speak to me again, if Peter Polger allowed himself to 
be paid for an act of humanity. 

Gount. I agreed to pay you half a million ninepences. 

Gapt. By the law of aU slave states no slave can make 
a contract, so yours is null and void. Now, Count, why* 
can't you let me have the credit of doing a, good action 
without fee or reward ? Peter Folger would rather live on 
the remembrance of what he has done, than on your money. 
One kiss of these dear girls is worth it all. I own this 
sloop and a house in Nantucket, that I would n't give for 
all Spain, if I had to leave the island. 

lAeut. You must surrender. Count. The captain is right. 
Money can not add to the wealth of such a man. 

Gapt. Halloo I here we are at the wharf I 
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Lvmt. You will go to my house, Count, with your family 
and the captain, and I will see the governor at once, and 
't will not be a month before our queen will make a path 
for you to Spain. The infamous treaty will be annulled, 
cost what it may, and the Higher Law of God established 
throughout Spain. 

Count. Amen 1 Amen ! 

Gwpt. I wish it were established nearer home. 
(Flora and Isabel each takes a hand of Oie Captain ; the 
ConNT and Countess are on each side of the girls, and 
the Lieutenant is in the foreground vxiping his eyes, as 
the curtain falls.) 



THE DOUBLE GHOST. 



CHARACTERS. 



_ ' i students of law in New York. 
Tom, J 

Ma. BtJBToif, FtSak's fetter. 

Mr. Banhoh, Tom's father. 

Mb. Tap, the landlord. 

Dennis, servabt to Mr. Tdp. 

Josii;, Frank's Sister. 
Lizzie, Tom's sister, 
Aqnes, seryant to Mr. Tap. 



SCENE I. — THE PARLOK IN A HOTEL. 

Fbaue and Tom. 

Frank. Well, Tom, I 'm sewed up, hemmed and- 
darned. 

Tom. So am I, and worn out to boot. Faith, I don't 
know exactly which way to turn. I have n't a shot in the 
locker, and ihe enemy presses hard on every side. 

Frank. If my locker was empty only, I should not care ; 
but I am over head and ears in debt. 

Tom. So am I. (Fnter a Lad.) 

Lad. {To Frank.) Is Mr. Burton in ? 

Frank. No, he's out. (To Tom.) Out of money, out 
at the elbows, "out of his Mad. 
19 
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Lad. Is Mr. Eandom in ? 

Tom. No, he 's out with Burton. 

Lad. Why, you look like them fellers that had the 
horses. 

Frank. You rascal, do you think we don't know who 
we are ? 

Lad. Well, you may have changed yonr names, but 
I '11 be teetotally confasticated if you aint them very fellers 
what 

Tom. What 's your name, boy ? 

Lad. Bob, they call me. 

Tom. You're a bright boy, Bob, here's a quarter for 
you. ( Owing him money.) I '11 be your ftiend. Bob. You 
understand. 

Lad. I begin to. 

Frank. Call again. Bob ; — always glad to see smart 

boys. Take care of yourself. Bob, and go to the 

devil I 

Lad. Thank you, sir, I shall want a Uttle more for so 
long a journey. 

Frank. It is quickly travelled. There is another quar- 
ter. Now, begone ! (Bob goes out.) 

Tom. The young rascal feels his power. A man in debt 
falls below zero like the mercury in cold weather. 

Frank. What shall we do to fill our pockets ? The 
hostler will not wait much longer, and what with dress, 
and horses, and et cceteras, I am growing desperate. Be- 
sides, I have found an angel and must keep up appear- 
ances. She thinks me wealthy. 

Tom. I should call you rash to think even of an angel, 
nad I not found one too. 

Frank. What, not in love ? 

Torn.. Yes, as deep as I 'm in debt. 

Frank. And I too. Who iajshe ? 
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Tom. No matter. Enough she is an angel. 

Frank. I shall be one, or a ghost, if not soon supplied 
■with the needful. I have drawn on the old man till he has 
refused me another dollar. 

Tom. And I. I '11 tell you what, Frank, I 've been think- 
ing we had better die. 

Frank. Together ? 

Tom. Yes, for each other. 

Frank. How, by poison, charcoal, powder, hanging, 
drowning ? 

Tom. No," by letter. 

Frank. By letter 1 I have read the art of suicide, but 
never heard of that method before. 

Tom. It is a new method, not yet in the books. You 
write to my father that I am dead, and ask for money to 
settle my accounts and bury me, and I will write to yours 
in the same strain, and it will go hard if the heart — the 
pocket, I mean — of neither parent bleeds. 

Frank. 'T is a glorious thought. 

Tom. Follow it out then. To your room. Write your 
letter, and give me a copy. 

Enter Landlord. 

Tap. Sorry to intrude, but can't afford to feed without 
pay. Short bills, long friends. 

Frank. I say, landlord ! 

Tap. Sir, to you. 

Frank. How often do you wish us to pay you ? 

Tap. Oftener than you do. Pay or quit, I say. 

Frank. So say I ; you shall have your money this day 
week, or we will quit at once. 

Tap. You shall not quit till you have paid every cent. 

Frank. Very well, as you please ; we will stay then. 
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We are satisfied, and you shall be anon. Only have 
patience , 

Tap. I wo lid rather have my money. 

Tom. You shall have it in a week, if you will help us. 

Tap. How help you ? Are you going on the high- 
way ? 

Tom. No, we are going to die. 

Tap. You shall not till you pay me. I can not sell your 
skeletons for half you owe me. 

Tom. Say we are dead, if we are called for, and we will 
pay you in a week at farthest. 

Tap. Well, be it so. I '11 humor you, for 't were better 
dead and here, than dead and gone. 

Frank. Order a coffin for us. 

Tap. One for both of you ? 

Tom. One will do, we have lain two in a bed this month. 

Tap. Have it your own way. I will see to it. 

Frank. Understand, we are dead to all intents and 
purposes. 

Tom. You help yourself by helping us. (They go out.) 

Tap. I don't know what the game is, but if it ends in 
paying me, I '11 lend a hand with all my heart. 

Enter Dennis and Asnes. 

Tap. Dennis 1 ■"' 

Dennis. Yes, sir. . 

Tap. Dennis, if any one inquires after the young men in 
No. 10, say they are dead. 

Den. Dead, sir, why one of them kicked me not ten 
minutes ago. Dead men don't kick. 

Tap. No matter, he is dead so far as you are con- 
oorned 

Den {Putting his hand on the kicked place.) I hope 
he is. 
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Twp. You hear, Agnes ? The young men are dead to 
you also. 

Agnes. The Lord have maircy on me. Dead is it 

huh I 

Tap. I don't know what the game is, but I have prom- 
ised to help play it. So, Dennis, you must go and borrow 
a coffin. 

' Den. By the powers, and where will I borry that same ? 
The body '11 take cowld that lends its coffin. 

Tap. Go to the maker, dunce. 

Den. I '11 go, sir. And who shall I say I 'd borry it 
for? 

Tap. For yourself — or your grandmother. 

Den. Thank ye, sir. lie won't trust me. I already 
owe him for two that he lent me for Pat Skooney and 
cousin Bridget, God bless 'em. 

Tap. Well, borrow it for me, then. Agnes, you must 
be chief mourner. 

Agnes. And what '11 1 be afther mourning for, when the 
men are not dead at ahl, at ahl ? 

Tap. You geese, the young gentlemen are going to 
take the black veil, and they must have a coffin, you 
know. 

Den. G yes, Agnes, that 's all right, they 're going to 
be nuns, you know, and must be dead and buried before 
they are fit to live, you know. That 's all right, Agnes, 
only nuns are generally gairls. 

Tap. Very well, if any body questions you, you will 
know what to say. 

Agnes. Sure won't we, — the dear nuns. It 's I would 
like to be one meself, if it was n't for somebody. (Givivg 
a kTwmng look to Dennis.) But Mister Tap, is it a lie "we 
are going to tell ? 

Tap. Not at all. Their credit is dead, that 's clear 
19* 
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Their character is " no more," and that is the same as 
dead, you know, and there is very little else to die. 

Den. That's thrue of you, Misther Tap. Agnes, it's 
dead they are, and we '11 take the oath as we undherstand 
it, you know. 

Tap. Well, go to your work, and settle the oath with 
your consciences, if you have any. 

[They go out on one side and he on the other.) 



SCENE II. — THE SAME PARLOR. 

Mb. Random and Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Bandom. dear, what a ride I have had. Another 
such race would lay me beside my poor boy Tom. I am 
here, however, and now the first thing is to find his friend, 
Frank Burton. how fortunate he was to find such a 
friend. Waiter 1 

Enter Agnes. 

Waiter, is Mr. Burton in the house ? 

Agnes. He is dead, sir, poor young man. (Pretending 
to weep and howl. ) 

Mr. R. Dead, is he, and my_son Tom too ? 

Agnes. Both dead, sir, as Adam and Ave. Oh, oh — h — h 
—hi 

Mr. R. Some epidemic, I suppose, that one friend has 
taken from the other. 

Agnes. Aw yis, sir, they both died of one disase. I be- 
lave it was the galloping consumption. 

Mr. R. Poor fellows I — Poor fellows I Where is the 
landlord ? 
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Agnes. I '11 send him, sir. Oh- -0 ^h ! 

Mr. B. Here, my honest girl, take this for your kind- 
ness to them. ( Offering money.) 

Agnes. 0, ye — e — es, sir. Thank you, sir. h 1 

{She goes out.) 
Enter Tap. 

Mr. B. The landlord, sir ? 

Tap. The same, at your service. 

Mr. B. My son is one of the young men now lying dead 
in your house. I feel greatly indebted for your kindness 
to my dear boy. 

Tap. I have tried to do my duty, sir. 

Mr. B. You shall not lose by it. Where are they? 
Shall I see them ? (Aside.) how hard-hearted he must 
have thought me to refuse him money at such a moment I 

Tap. Excuse me, sir, walk into this room, and I will see 
my folks, and return in a moment. (Mb. R. goes oiU.) 

Enter Tom. 

Tap. Bless you, young man, I have just shut your 
father in that room. He wants to see the corpse of his 
dear son. 

Tom,. Good heavens 1 Send Frank to me immediately. 
{Exit Tap. ) My father here 1 whew ! The game is deeper 
than I dreamed of. {Enter Prank.) My dear Frank, my 
father, instead of sending the cash, has come himself. 
What trick can we play now ? 

Frank. You must die of a contagious disorder, plague, 
small-pox, cholera, any thing that will make it death to see 
us. You only know half the trouble. Dennis has just 
told me that my father has arrived this moment, and 
wishes to see me. 

Tom. We must both be rolled in a tarred sheet. 
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Frank. Then we shall be carted off without a cent, and 
how shall we get the money ? No, Tom, you must see my 
father, and I will see yours. Roll yourself in that table- 
cloth, lie on the couch, and leave the rest tp me. 

(Tom does so, and Prank, taking a large bottle from the 
table, holds it to Ms nose. ) 

Miter Tap. 

Frank. Tap, call the gentleman. 
Tap. You will not see him I 
Frank. I will, — why not ? 
Tap. I told him you. were dead, both dead. 
Frank. You did ? 
Tap. I did, you told me to. 
Frank. Then we are dished. 
Tap. You cooked the dish yourself. 
Tom. ( Unrolling his face. ) Swear you are not dea^, 
Frank, and stick to it. 

Frank. Begone, Tap, and send the gentleman. 

(Tap goes out.) 
(Prank, in a thoughtful attitude smelling the bottle.) 

Enter Mr. Random. 

Frank. Be cautious, sir, keep well this way ; it is not 
safe to approach the body. 

Mr. Random. What was the disease that was so fatal to 
my son and his dear friend ? 

Frank. His friend ? What friend ? 

Mr. B. His young and dear friend, Burton. Both are 
dead, both in one day. 

Frank. There must be some misunderstanding, sir. I 
am Frank Burton, and, though worn out, am still alive tQ 
lament my friend. 
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Mr. M. It s a strange mistake ; but I am glad it is one. 
May I not sea my son ? 

Frank. {Snuffing at the bottk.) It is strictly forbidden, 
sir, and might cost your life. You know, besides, that, 
when there is danger from exposure, the body is «5nvelaped 
m a tarred sheet. He is hidden from mortal vision, and 
we are waiting for the cofSn. 

Mr. R. I thank you for your care, young man, and pray 
you to complete the preparations, and look to me for the 
expense. 

Frank. I have exhausted, sir, my purse, and could you 
spare me now — 

Mr. R. Ay, ay. You minst have ready money. I see, 
I see. I will step out to a broker's and negociate a draft 
upon myself. Expect me soon. {Be goes out.) 

Tom. {Uncovering his head and rising.) Good! Now, 
Prank, you must coil up, while I receive yowr father. 
What have you here ? {Taking the bottle.) Ink, as I 've 
a soul ! 

Frank. A sovereign antiseptic. 

Tom. Come, make haste, I hear footsteps. (Phank lies 
doium^ and Tom hides his face with his handkerchief.) 

Enter Mb. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. What grief 7 Who can this mourner be ? 
Poor Random, lost through tenderness for my dear Prank. 
(Tom looks up.) Young man, where is the other body ? 

Tom. The other, sir 1 And is not one such blow enough ? 

Mr. B. The servant girl just now informed me both were 
gone, my son and his friend Random. 

Tom,. I am that unfortunate friend surviving, as you 
see, to suffer with the parent to whom he bequeathed his 
last prayer for forgiveness. 
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Mr. B. Dear boy I I am indebted to you, my dear young 
man, for all your kindness to poor Frank. The moment 
your letter reached me, heart-stricken, I determined to 
come on myself, and thank you in person for your care. 

Tom. I have done all I could, as far as I had means. 
The charges have been enormous. 

Mr. B. I will meet them promptly, but how shall I 
repay your love ? 

Tom. 0, sir, you overrate my poor endeavor. 

Mr. B. You shall not go unrewarded. This is my boy, 

then. I will take one last gaze {Approaching the 

couch. ) 

Tom. Not for your life 1 The utmost care is now re- 
quired to prevent contagion. You see I use a safeguard. 
{Holding up (he bottle.) The body is sealed already from 
mortal sight. It will not bear the light. 

Mr. B. 'T is dreadful thus to put away the dear ones 
whom we love. But such is human life. 

Tom. Ah ! Will you not use this safeguard, sir ? 

Mr. B. No. I will hasten to the post-office, whither I 
ordered my clerk to send me funds immediately. I wiU be 
back anon. {He goes out.) 

Frank. {Uncovering and rising.) More grief than money, 
Tom. 

Tom. We shall lose the game, I fear. The luck is 
against us, and the old misers wiU triumph after all. 

Frank. Thiy shall not. Come to my room, and let us 
talk it over. {They go out.) 
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SCENE III. — THE SAME PARLOR. 
JoSIE. 

Josie. This is the house most certainly. how I fear 
to inquire, lest all my fears prove true. Tom always kept 
his word till now, and I must see him ere 1 leave the city. 

{She rings the hell.) 

Enter Agnes. 

Is Mr. Baudom in the house ? 

Agnes. Is it young Mr. Eandom, or the old gentleman, 
that you would see ? 

Josie. The old gentleman 1 Who is he ? 

Agnes. The father, miss, of the young man as died yes- 
terda,y. 

Josie. Died ! What, young Mr. Random ? 

Agnes. Yes, please miss, and the old gentleman has jest 
come down to bury him. 

Josie. And I not know that he was sick 1 What ailed 
him? 

Agnes. I don't know, miss. He died suddently, and no 
one is allowed to See the body, not even the praist. 

Josie. Can I not see his friend ? He had a friend, he 
told me, whom he loved. 

Agnes. He had that same, miss, but Mr. Burton too, 
took sick, and died at the same time. 

Enter Dennis leading in Lizzie. 

Dennis. Be seated, miss, and I will call the landlord. 
Lizzie. No, you can answer me. I would see Mr. Bur- 
ton. 
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Den. The dead one or his father, miss ? 

Liz. Dead I Who is dead ? 

Den. Young Misther Burton, miss. He died very sud- 
dently yistherday, and his father has come down to see to 
his burial. 

Liz. I feared that he was sick, but this, this is too 
much. 

Agnes. This poor young lady is in disthress, too, and, 
perhaps, you may comfort each other. 

Josie. I had an interest ia Mr. Eandom, who, it seems, 
was the friend of your Mr. Burton ; but, alas, they both 
are dead. 

Liz. Dead 1 What, my brother dead I I saw him yes- 
terday. It must be his friend, Eandom. 

Josie. No, I saw young Eandom yesterday ; he is my 
brother. 

Liz. What can it mean ? You told me, waiter, both the 
young men were dead. 

Agnes. Yes, miss, they tould me so theirselves — did 

they that is I mane — 

. Den. There, Agnes, you have let the sacret out, the 
awkward crachur that you are. 

Josie. Then the young men are not dead ? 

Agnes. No more nor yourself, dear miss. Awkward 
crachur is it, sure who would n't be awkward in telling 
lies, and desaving paiple, and I an honest gairl 1 

Liz. It is some trick of the young rogues. And you, 
dear miss, are my Tom's sister ! 

Josie. And my Frank is your brother ! He never told 
ine he had any sister. 

Liz. Tom never let me know he had one. What can this 
moan ? Our fathers, too, are here. 

Agnes. It's a tangle, Dennis,, this same dying. 'Tis 
ftisier to live as Christians, like we do. - 
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Der^. Sure 'tis a snarly unlike the like of any thing I 
ever seen. 

Agnes. By the virgin, I '11 take sick and kape me bed 
till after the funeral, will I. An Irigh gairl can't lie. 

Den. Eather tell Maisther Tap the sacr^t has laked out. 

( They go out. ) 

Enter Pkank and Tom. 

Josie. My dear Tom I 

Liz. My dear Prank 1 

Frank. My sister too I (Mnbracing Josie.) 

Tom. Heavens, Lizzie, how came you here ? 

Frank. Lizzie your sister ? 

Tom. And Josie yours ? 

Josie. Young men, what does -this mean ? We thought 
you dead. 

Frank. We were, to some extent. But now all 's out, 
and we want some advice. Oome to the little parlor, and 
we will explain. 

Liz. Our fathers both are here, the waiter says. . 

Tom. Yes, they have come to our funeral. Let us retire, 
or we shall meet them. {They all go oui.) 



SCENE IV. — THE SAME PAELOB. 

Enter Mk. Random and Mr. Burton, /rom opposite sides. 

Mr. Bandom. Now I 'm prepared. 0, my poor Tom I 
Mr. Burton. May I ask if you are the afflicted fatljeir of 
my poor Frank's friend ? 

Mr. B. My son has suddenly expired, and your dear 
20 
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boy informed me of the fact, by letter, instantly. I lave 
now come in haste to pay the last sad oflSce to his 
remains. 

Mr. B. Just so my son has died, and I have come on 
the same sad errand. 

Mr. B. What informed you of the melancholy fact ? 

Mr. B. Tour son was good enough to send me a letter 
by express, and I have just arrived. 

Mr. B. How ? 'T is somewhat odd that both should die, 
and each send word of the other's death. What can this 
mean ? {He takes out his letter, and, seeing him do so, Mr. 
Burton takes out his. ) 

Mr. B. (Beading.) " My dear Sir : It is my painful duty 
to announce to you the sudden death of my dearest earthly 
friend, your beloved son. . I have neither time nor heart to 
enter into particulars, but will write again as soon as I 
have made arrangements for the funeral. As I was a 
fellow-student with him at the law-school, and, of course, 
am unprepared to meet the necessary expenses, any 
funds you may remit for this purpose, will be faithfully 
applied by 

" Your devoted, but afflicted servant, 

"Francis Burton." 

Mr. B. Word for word with my letter. The handwri- 
ting, too, is the same. • It needs no great sagacity to see 
there is deception and collusion in this matter. 

Mr. B. Clearly so. Have you seen your son's body ? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. B. And I mine. 

Mr. B. Who showed the corpse to you ? 

Mr. B. Your afflicted son. Prank. Who showed my 
departed boy to you ? 
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Mr. B. His heartbroken friend, Tom Random. What 
was the disease ? ' 

Mr. B. Something contagious. (Seeing the bottle.) Here 
is the antiseptic, disinfecting liquid. Let me see, what is 
it? (He smells and Uncches it vrith his finger.) Ink! by all 
that 's honest. 

Mr. B. 'T is clear that we are humbugged. 

Mr. B. We have saved our money ; now, how shall we 
punish the rogues ? 

Mr. B. Let us enter into the plot and propose to watch 
with the bodies, and take them home by railroad in the 
morning. 

Mr. B. Good. (He rings and Tap enters.) Landlord, 
let the bodies be placed here in the evening, and we will 
keep watch over them till morning. 

Tap. I have two servants, your honor, who will do the 
business faithfully, and so give you a chance to rest from 
your fatigue. 

■ Mr. B. No, we shall do the painful duty for ourselves ; 
't is the last service we can render them. 

Tap. Are you not afraid of the contagion, gentlemen ? 
It is not safe to stay so long, so near as you must be. 

Mr. B. We do not fear, and will provide us with pre- 
ventives. Have all ready, and we will go to our rooms 
and rest a while. (They go out.) 

Tap. Here 's a pretty kettle of fish. Dennis I Dennis ! 

(Dennis enters.) 

Den. Yes, sir. 

Tap. Tell the gentlemen to come here instantly. 

Den. Yes, sir. Is it the dead gentlemen or the living 
that yi'u 'd want ? 

Tap. The dead. 

Den. They are engaged with the young ladies. 

Tap. No matter, tell them to come immediately. 
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Den. I will, sir. [He goes out.) 

Tap. Faith, it is hard work to live and die at the same 

time. 'T was wise to make the one operation follow the 

other, as it generally does. 

Miter Tom and Fkank. 

Now, young gentlemen, you may as well give up the game. 
Your affectionate fathers intend to watch with their 
departed sons to-night, and take them home in the cars 
to-morrow. 

Tom. Worse and worse 1 We had better confess at 
once. Prank. 

Frank. Not I. Let 's call the girls in, and see if they 
can help us. A girl for a plot after all. Tap, invite the 
young ladies to the parlor. 

Tap. I '11 do it, sir. {Ee goes out.) 

Tom. The combat deepens, Frank. It seems as if old 
Nick himself helped his old ftiends. They could not thwart 
us better, if they knew our plans. 

Frank. Have they met yet ? 

Tom. Yes, Tap says they have, and are in great afflici- 
tion. Dennis saw them go to their rooms as if in deep 
despair. 

Frank. What can it mean ? They did not love us so 
when we were alive, and theit afSiction will be increased 
when we begin to live again. 

Enter Josie and Lkzib. 

Come, girls, we need your aid. You know our plot, and 
you must help it through. 

Josie. Is there any new difficulty ? It was too compli- 
cated already. 
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Tom. TJie old ones having been introduced to tjie corpses 
of your humble servants, intend to sit by them and wake 
to-night, and what can mortal man do now, to meet the 
exigency ? 

Lizzie. You must appear to them. 

Frank. We shall, like two accomplished fools ! 

lAz. No, no. You must walk as ghosts and frighten 
them away. 

Tom. Hurrah 1 that 's it. Give me a girl for a strata- 
gem, when a lover is in danger. 

Frank. 'T is capital. We '11 turn the tables on them 
gloriously. You shall walk first, Tom. And if they do 
not flee, then I will join you, and 't will go hard if two 
such ghosts should fail. 

Tom. I think it will, for then I know riot what can save 
us from exposure. 

Frank. Let us hope for the best. Let us look up our 
sheets, and be prepared. We wish you could be with us, 
girls, and see.it out. 

josie. We must go home ere it is dark, the school-doors 
will be shut at nine. Go and prepare, and leave us to. our- 
selves. 

Tom. No, wait till we return, and we will see you 
home. 

Josie. We must not be seen promenading with a corpse. 
'T will spoil the whole if you or we are seen. So run, and 
fix yourselves. Good night. 

Tom and Frank. Good night, good night. 

( They go out. ) 

lAz. Now, Josie, I propose to stay and aid them. 

Josie. What, and play truant ? Miss Primrose will be 
writing home that I am dead algo. She never was young, 
and has no mercy for such indiscretions. 

Liz. 'Tis so with my Miss Tjimsharp. She never 
20* 
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would forgive me if she did not fear to lose a pupil. 1 
will stay, that 's settled. 

Josie. Then will I. {Sh£ rings.) 

Enter Tap. 

Liz. I wish, sir, you would prepare a room for us near 
this ; we shall stay here to-night. 

2'ap. I '11 try to accommodate you, ladies. {Aside. ) 
There must be some deviltry on foot, if the ladies, too, 
take hold. .(Aloud.) Follow me, ladies, if you please; 
and I will show you a room. {They go out.) 



SCENE V. — THE SAME PARLOR. 

Frank and Tom in sheets are lying on a low platform, with 
their heads to the audience. A dim light is on a table, in 
the back ground. Agnes on one side and Dennis on the 
other. 

Frank. {Sitting up.) At what time shall we walk, Tom ? 

Tom. {Getting up.) Twelve is the hour. Who ever 
Leard of a true ghost's walking at any other hour ? Shaks- 
peare set the time. 

Frank. Twelve be it then. When the clock strikes 
twelve, Agnes, you must give a real Irish shriek and run 
away. I '11 pay you well for it. And, Dennis, you must 
stand and wonder at what you see. 

Agnes. Is it a scrame you mane ? I '11 give you one 
like that Kate Mahoky gived when the thunder killed her 
pig. 0, a blessed scrame was that I 
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Tom. Only shriek once, Agnes, and then run away before 
your tongue gets loose. It is near twelve, I think. 

Den. Lie down, young men, the old uns are a coming. 
(ffe helps cover ffieir heads.) 

Enter Me. Burton and Mb. Eandom. 

Mr. Burton. Here are these faithful creatures watching 
over the dear departed ones. (He gives money to Dennis 
arid says:) There you may go to rest now. 

Ben. I thank you, sir. (Aside.) Now musth I stand 
and wondhrer as they bid me ? 

Mr. Random. No, no, go off to bed. Here, Agnes, is 
a trifle for you. (Giving her money.) You may go too. 

Agnes. And will I scrame, your honor, before I run 
away ? 

Mr. B, No, make no noise, and do not speak a word. 
Our sorrow would have silence. 

(Dennis and Agnes go out.) 

Mr. R. It is a dreadful thing to die thus unprepared. 

Mr. B. Poor boys, there is no hope for them, I fear. 

Mr. B. There 's none for mine. Since he was born he 
has been wayward, and if the end was to be as the begin- 
ning promised, he is better dead than living. (Frank 
knocks Tom toiffi his elbow.) 'Tis hard for parents to say 
this. 

Mr. B. 'T is hard indeed, but when a boy has no re- 
straint over his passions, and disregards parental admo- 
nitions, as my unfortunate boy did, 'twere kindness to 
remove him. (Tom nudges Prank.) I had no hope of 
him. 

Mr. B. 'T is pitiful to see two youths so bent on their 
destruction as to reject the advice of their true friends', 
and spend their time in dissipation, vice and vanity, in- 
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curririg debts they can not pay, and oft committing crimes 
that shorten life. Who knows but my poor boy would 
have been executed had his thread of life been spun a little 
longer ? (Peank eU>ows Tom so hard lie makes an exclama- 
tion. ) 

Mr. B. What noise was that ? 

Mr. B. I heard no noise. In my mind arises the dread 
thought that had my undutiful boy been longer spared, he 
would have so transgressed, that suicide alone had given 
him relief. 

Tom. ( To Peank. ) Too bad, by gracious ! 

Mr. B. I surely heard a noise. 

Mr. B. At such a dismal hour the mind will often con- 
jure up not only sounds but sights. I do believe that all 
the tales of spirits that have walked in solemn state at 
midnight, are but conjurations of the troubled brain. Nor 
do I think that any ghosts, but guilty ones, have ever left 
their graves. (Feank and Tom elhow each other.) 

Mr. B. Ah, it is sad to give them up, but sadder still to 
give them up with terrible forebodings of their fate. ( The 
clock slowly strikes twelve.) 

Mr. B. This is the dreadful hour. I almost wish that 
I could see a spirit now. My mind is in the mood for it. 

Mr. B. There 1 see there 1 {Pointing at Frank who has 
risen on his. feet. ) 

Mr. B. Good heavens 1 stand firm and let us question 
him, if he inclines to speak. 

(Tom rises, and each in pensive attitude walks slowly to a 
different side ; then they cross each other as (hey walk 
back. ) 

Mr. B. Shall we speak to them first ? 

Mr. B. No, wait and listen. It is strange, the whole 
affair, and yet it can't be real. I will try to touch 
them. 
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Mr. B. Betier not. Let's watch them still. 

(Frank and Tom walh towards their fathers, who retreat, 
as ffie ghosts advance, and only when in front of the 
stage the parties speak. ) 

Frank. (23b Tom.) Shall I speak first ? 

Tom. Yes. Would I had a cold to give a tone sepul- 
chral to my voice. 

Mr. B. {Coming in front.) The rogues perform well. 
We must show more fear or they 'U suspect us. 

Mr. B. I almost think them real ghosts, and I will 
speak, if they do not. 

Tom. (Coming in front.) Now, go it Frank. Get the 
true pitch and go it strong. 

Frank. (Sounding a low note.) Do — o — 

Tom. That '11 do. Give it to them. 

Frank. (AU stop.) Dwellers on earth, why watch ye 
o'er the dead ? 'T were fitter far for sinful men to watch 
o'er their own spirits. 

Mr. B. Dear ghost, say, art thou happy, or do thy 
works still follow thee, and goad thee as on earth ? 

Mr. B. 'T is evident that they are sorely troubled and 
can not He quietly. Say, wretched ghost, what is the secret 
of thy prison house ? 

Tom. It may not be revealed, nor can your peace of 
mind be e'er restored, till you deposit in our cofiBns such 
a sum, as will enable us to redeem ourselves from thral- 
dom. 

Mr. B. We do refuse to give, with certainty that jon 
can ne'er enjoy what we bestow. 

Frank. Give ! Give I 

Thm. Give 1 give 1 

Mr. B. N:t one red cent, not one I 
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Enter Josie and Lizzie, wrapped also in sheets. 

Mr. B. Good heavens ! what can this mean ? I would 
I were away. 

Mr. B. I could account for two, but how for four ? Let 
us be gone. 

Frank. (7b Tom.) We 've raised a tempest, Tom. The 
graves rebuke us for our sacrilege. 

Tom. 'T is very strange. What can it forebode ? 

Lizzie. Lie down, poor spirits. Eest in peace, and leave 
your cause to us. We wift avenge you. 

Mr. B. I 'm off. (^As they attempt to leave, Josie inter- 
cepts her father as Lizzie does hers. ) 

Liz. Thou canst not go till thou hast pardon given, 
and liberally dealt of perishable goods to these repentant 
sons. Thou hearest. Move not at thy peril. (Prank and 
Tom uncovering their faces, kneel, each to his father, as if 
asking forgiveness. ) 

Mr. B. I do forgive thee, Frank, but am amazed. The 
joke has far exceeded my poor ken. 

Frank. And mine. I know not who these guardian 
angels are. 

Mr. R. Tom, I have foiled thee, but am still amazed. 
Who are these other ghosts that bar our passage ? 

Tom. I am as much at a loss as you can be. (Lizzie 
and JosiE kneel by the side of their brothers and uncover 
their faces.) 

Liz. and Josie. {Speaking together.) Your blessing, 
father. 

Mr. B. Prom school, or from the grave ? 

Josie. Prom both. We feared for our dear brothers' 
health, and flew to see them. 

Mr. B. {To Mb. B.) They have done wrong, but we 
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must pardon them, and take them from temptation to the 
home they never should have left. 

Josie. W.e have done wrong, and crave your pardon 
too. 

Mr. B. What, not in debt, I trust, as they ? 

Liz. No, we have given ourselves away. {TaMng 
Frank's hand.) I to this pardoned youth. 

Josie. {Taking Ton's hand.) And I to this. 

Mr. B. (lb Mr. B.) Then we have lost two children, 
and found four I 

Frank. The lesson I have learfled shall not be lost. 

Tom. Ere we deceive again, ve '11 count the cost. 

Mr. B. I disapprove the joke, and hate the plot, 

Mr. B. But if our friends forgive, why should ue not ? 



THE TEA tARTY. 



CHARACTEES. 

Mes. HtsoN, the lady of the house. 

Mes. Fmng, 

Mas. Gatenne, 

Mbs. Banter, 

Mbs. Trip, 

Mbs. Dclse, 

Mbs. Shawl, 

Miss Shabf, 

Miss Pbobe, 

Miss Sneeb, 

Miss Tbue, 

Miss Fidget, 

Mbs. Gboss, keeper of an intelligence office. 
BbIDQET DuOKMnDDT, ) ^ . , . , 

Alice MoSnoosky. \ ^'* ^^ ^^^ P^"^ 



■ neighbors and visitors. 



SCENE I. — AN INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 

Enter Mrs. Hyson. 

Mrs. Hyson. Well, was there ever such a time about 
help I I sometimes think it will be easier to do my owii 
work than to have it done for nothing by such servants as 
are now to be had. I have grown desperate or I should 
never be in an Intelligence Office seeking a domestic. 
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Miter Mrs. Gross, ffie keeper. 

1 am in want of a good woman to do the work of a small 
family, can you recommend one to me ? I should prefer 
an American. 

Mrs. Cfross. I have one that wants a ^ood place, but she 
seems to be very particular in her notions. 

Mrs. H. What does she call a good place ? 

Mrs. G. One where she can have every indulgence with 
little or nothing to do. The girls seem to have forgotten 
that a lady employs a servant to work for her, and not to 
increase her own labor. 

Mrs. H. My family is small, and my work light, but I 
must have it done in season, and well done. 

Mrs. G. You are so old-fashioned that it will be hard to 
suit you. I will introduce you to one girl', however, who 
seems to. think pretty well of herself, and you can examine 
her for yourself. {She opens a door and calls in Biddy 
DucKMUDDT.) Here is a young lady, madam, that wants 
a good place. {The girl drops a pert courtsey, and Mrs. 
Gross retires.) 

Mrs. H. Are you an American ? 

Biddy. Sure I am, and was nathralized last week. 

Mrs. H. 0, I thought you did not speak like an Amer- 
ican. 

Biddy. Spake is it ? I can spake as well as the besth 
of you, but you need n't hire me if you don't want me. The 
spaich has nothing to do with the werrk. 

Mrs. H. What work can you do ? 

Biddy. Sure it 's me that can do any thing that a dacent 
gairl ought to do. What sort of werrk do you expect of a 
gairl ? 

Mrs. H. Do you understand cooking ?. 
21 
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Biddy. Do I understand ateing ? Is it I that would 
apply for a place, and not know how to cook ? 

Mrs. E. How would you proceed in roasting a chicken ? 

Biddy,. Roast a chicken, is it ? Would n't I burrn off all 
the feathers ? 

Mrs. H. How would you clean it ? 

Biddy. Clane it ? Sure I would rub it well with soap 
and warther. 

Mrs. H. {Smiling.) Can you cook other meat as well ? 

Biddy. Indade and I can, no matther what the mate is. 

Mrs. H. Do you make pies and cake ? 

Biddy. No indade, the misthress always does that, I 
only do the plain cooking. 

Mrs. H. Can you wash and iron as well as you cook ? 

Biddy. Is it Biddy Duckmuddy you ax the question ? 
Would n't I wash with any woman in all Ireland ? 

Mrs. H. How would you iron a shirt ? 

Biddy. Sorrow on me if I iver saw a shirrt in blessed 
Ireland, but I can aisily lairn if your leddyship will taich 
me. 

Mrs. H. I have no wish to take any pupils just now. 
But, pray, miss, • what wages do you expect for your 
services ? 

Biddy. Two dollars a week, and my privileges. 

Mrs. H. What privileges do you claim ? 

Biddy. I must go to churrch every Sunday before break- 
fast, and have Aysther and Christmas and Independence 
and sich like, and the day afther aich to rest. 

Mrs. H. 0, is that all ? 

Biddy. No, my leddy, I must go to see me mother once 
a week, and have Mikey to see me every evening. 

Mrs. H. Do you propose to entertain him in the parlor 
or in the kitchen ? 
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Biddy. I should have no objection to the parlor, if we 
are not interrupted, and the parlor is warrm. 

Mrs. H. Will you make your own bed, or shall I make 
it for you ? 

Biddy. Indade, and you may do that same, if you pre- 
fer. You may have the swaping and dusting, too, if you 
like, it 's not me will stand in your way. You understhand 
the thing entirely. 

Mrs. H. I think I do. (Mrs. Gross returns.) 

Mrs. Gh'oss. How does the young lady suit you ? 

Mrs. H. I think I should have to do all the work, and 
pay well for the privilege. 

Mrs. G. I am sorry, Biddy, you do not suit the lady. 

Biddy. Leddy, indade ! I suppose the likes of her ex- 
pecks a poor gairl to werrk for nothing, and iind herself. 
No young leddy will ever putt up with such an imposition. 
Leddy, indade 1 I have n't seen a raal leddy since I left 
Corrk. I '11 not patronize you, Misthress Gross, if you 
introduce me to any more such low crachures. 

{She flings out.) 

Mrs. G. Don't be offended, madam. This is very mod- 
erate compared with the conduct of some of the young 
ladies. But another has applied since you have been talk- 
ing with Biddy, and I will let you see her. (Shie intro- 
duces Elsie.) 

Mrs. H. Can the girl cook ? 

Elsie. Yes, marrm, a little, if you show me. 

Mrs. H. Can you make a cup of tea ? 

EMe. yes, miss, I can make tay. 
■ Mrs. H. How would you do it ? 

Elsie. Would n't I put the tay in the warther and bile 
it till it was tinder ? 

Mrf. H. Do you love children ? 
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Elsie. The blessed Virgin knows I do. They never cry 
or get iinaisy in my kaping. 

Mrs. H. How do you prevent it ? 

Elsie. I Grasses them with holy wather, and then gives 
them a sup of whiskey, and they slape beautiful, they do, 
miss. 

Mrs. H. What could I do with such a girl ? 

Mrs. O. They seem to be all alike. I would about as lief 
have one as another. 

Mrs. H. I must have something, for I have a tea party 
this evening, and can not do alone. 

Mrs. G. You can take her- on trial, and, in the mean 
time, I may find something better. 

Mrs. E. 1 must do so. — Well, Elsie, what wages do 
you expect ? 

Elsie. Nine shillings, miss. 

Mrs. H. Well, you may go home with me, and see what 
you can do. Mrs. Gross, I will see you again in a day or 
two. Good morning. (They go out.) 



SCENE II. — MES. hyson's KITCHEN. 
Mrs. Hyson and Elsie. 

Mrs. Hyson. Well, Elsie,you've a good-fire, have you? 

Elsie. It wunt burrn, ma'am. The stones puts out the 
fire, ma'am. 

Mrs. H. Did you ever make a coal fire, Elsie ? 

Ehie. A cold fire, is it, ma'am ? 

Mrs. H. Nc, a fire of coals ; did you ever try to make 
one before ? 
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Elsie. No, ma'am, I can make one of pate. 
Mrs. H. What are you doing with that bellows ? 
Ulsie. Blowing the stones, ma'ara. 
Mrs. H. dear, you stupid thing, you must put on the 
blower. 

El^. Indade, ma'am, and I '11 do that. {She puts the 
bellows on the coals.) That will make the stones burrn 
nicely. 

Mrs. H. dear, dear, dear, me ! There, let it alone, I 
will make it myself. 

Elsie. Tes, ma'am, plase. 

Mrs. H. Where are the cucumbers, Elsie ? You may 
prepare them. 

Elsie. It's the cucumbers, ma'am, is all done as soon as 
the fire burrn s. 

Mrs. H. Why, what have you done with them ? 

EMe. I putt them in the pot, ma'am, with the goose, 
and they '11 all bile together, as soon as the fire burrns. 

Mrs. H. You are going to boil the goose ! Mercy on 
us, my friends will think I have been eating goose-broth 
all my days, Elsie ! 

Elsie. Yis, ma'am. 

Mrs. H. Was any thing sent home for me while I was 
gone ? 

Elsie. Yis, ma'am, lots of things. 

Mrs. H. Lots of things ! Where have you put them ? 

Elsie. Where you towld me to, ma'am. When you 
went out, Elsie, says you, if any thing is. sent home for 
me, put it on the best bed in the spare chamber. 

Mrs. H. Very well, what has come ? 

Elsie. Lots of nice things, ma'am ; the man brought a 
whole wheelbarry fiill of 'em. 

Mrs. H. A wheelbarrow full ! Why, I sent it by a girl. 

EMe. ma'am, it was a man corned with the barry, 
21* 
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and he had bugar and butther, and soap and molasses, 
and 

Mrs. H. Well, where did you put them 1 

Elsie. Ahl on the best bed, ma'am. Sure is it I that 
would disobey, when, if I had gone the house over, I could 
not have found such another nice place, and the counter- 
pane as white as driven snow. 

Mrs. H. Good gracious ! I meant that you should put 
my new bonnet there. 

Elsie. I did that same, ma'am. If it 's the last worrd 
I '11 ever spake, I '11 tell the truth, ma'am. 

Mrs. E. Did you put my new silk bonnet on the best 
bed with the butter and molasses ? 

Elsie. Sure, arid didn't I ? "If any thing is sent home 
while I am gone," was the last words you spoke, says 
you, " putt it on the best bed in the spare chamber." And 
it is n't the likes of me would desave a leddy as soon as 
her back is turrned. 

Mrs. H. Answer me, Elsie. Did^ — ^you — put — my — 
bonnet on the bed with the molasses jug ? 

Elsie. Sure I did, and it would have been as good as 
new, if the kitten had n't rowled the jug over the dear 
bonnet, and flattened it down a little on both sides, and on 
top. But I bate her well for it, ma'am, and she '11 never 
do the like o' that again. 

Mrs. E. Elsie 1 

Elsie. Yes, ma'am. Do you mane to kape the things 
ahl on the bed ma'am ? 

Mrs. R. Elsie ! — Are you a fool ? 

(Elsie holes stupidly astonished, and Mrs. Hysok, in spite 
of her vexation, bursts out a laughing. ) 

Elsie. You may laugh, my leddy, at a poor gairl, but it 's 
not I will stay here to be laughed at. 
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Mrs. H. I wj.s only laughing at ^our mistake, Elsie. 
You meant to do right, no doubt. 

Elsie. And you may say that, ma'am. Elsie McSnoosky 
never did any thing she was ashamed of. 

Mrs. M. Well, Elsie, you know I am to have company 
at tea, and you must mind nOw the directions, and do not 
make a mistake again. Here is a paper of remarkable tea 
that my nephew sent me from China. 

Elsie. Indade, and did he, God bless him. 

Mrs. H. Well, now be careful of it, and when the water 
boils, put the tea in the urn, and pour a pint of boiling 
water on it, and let it stand some time. Then fill it up and 
bring it to the table. 

j&fete. And it's I will do that same, ma'am. 

Mrs. H. Well, now be careful, that's a good girl, and 
eee how well you can do. 

Elsie. And I '11 putt the tay into the churrn, ma'am, 
first. 

Mrs. H. No, no, Elsie, into the urn. 

Elsie.- 0, the urm. Sure it's I that don't know what an 
urrn is, I '11 be bless'd if I do. I never seed such a thing 
in Ireland, tay or no tay. 

Mrs. H. Go with me, and I will show it to you. 
dear, are they not properly called help I 

Elsie. And I '11 pour a pint of biling wather on the urm, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. H. No, on the tea. 

Elsie. Will I wet the paper too, ma'am ? 

Mrs. M. Take the tea out of the paper and put it into 
the urn, and then pour about a pint of water into the urn 
upon the tea. 

EMe. Aw yis, I understhand. And then will I fill the 
urrn with tay or with wather, ma'am ? 

Mrs. H. With water. {Sighing.) dear ! Odearl 

{They go out.) 
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SCENE III. — MRS. hyson's PARLOR. 

The twelve ladies sit in a semi-circle, Mrs. Hyson at a 
tea-table Each lady Ms a cup of tea that has been served 
to her by Elsie, who stands by her mistress. The married 
women may wear caps, old fashioned ones. The single 
women may wear spectacles. Mrs. Dulse may wear a horn, 
or hold her haxid to her ear, as deaf people do. 

Mrs. Hyson. Well, ladies, you can not think bow glad I 
am to see you all. The deep snow, which suspended our 
meetings, has almost been fatal to all sociability. To be 
sure, tea is tea, and I can drink it alone, if I must ; but it 
is the company and conversation that make nectar of it, 
and give it all its charms. I repeat it, ladies, I am right 
glad to see you all once more. 

Mrs. Fling. The joy is mutual, I assure you, my dear. 

Mrs. Cayenne. It is a great relief after such a non-inter- 
course. 

Mrs. Banter. I don't know how I could have stood it 
another day. 

Mrs. Trip. I had begun to make my grave-clothes. 

Mrs. Dulse. I did n't hear your remark ; the bad weather 
has made me more hard of hearing than ever. 

Mrs. Drawl. When the well is d-r-y we learn the worth 
of wa-a-ter. 

Miss Sharp. I could n't have lived another week shut 
up. 

Miss Probe. We must make up for what we have lost, by 
talking the faster now. 

Miss Sneer. I guess we shall all live through it, if we 
try hard 
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Miss True. What can't be cured must be endured, the 
proverb says. 

Miss Fidget. dear ; I have lost the power of sitting 
still, I have been still so long. 

Mrs. H. Let us forget our sufferings, ladies, in the 
joy of our reunion. I have a nice cup of imperial hum- 
twang, that will almost restore life to the dead. My 
nephew sent it to me from Pekin ; and he assures me it is 
what the empress of China herself drinks. Not an ounce 
ever came to this country before. 

Miss Fidget. I hope it will settle my nerves, for they are 
shattered utterly. {She sips, and, as it were, tasting with 
her lips, says ;) Yes, yes ; this will do it. One drop more 
of cream, if you please, Mrs. Hyson. (Elsie carries the 
cup to Mrs. Htson.) 

Miss True. [Tasting.) Beautiful, perfectly beautiful! 
It will soon make us forget our deprivation. 

Mrs. Fling, (tapping.) The flavor is most exquisite. 
That nephew of yours shall be canonized. We will call 
him Saint what is his name ? 

Mrs. H. Jonathan, my dear ; but we always call him 
Johnty. 

Mrs. Banter. St. Johnty will not be very euphonical ; 
but I dare say he '11 make a first rate saint, and Mrs. Fling 
shall have the honor of being the first to kiss his great 
toe. 

Mrs. Cayenne. It seems- to me I have tasted something 
like this tea before. 

Mrs. H. Never, never ; absolutely never. This is the 
first lot ever sent to America. I have reason to think 
it was piliered from the empress's parlor-closet. 

Mrs. Dulse. Filtered, did you say ? 

Mrs. H. ( Very hud.) No ; pilfered 

Mrs. Dulse. Ah 
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Mrs. Cayenne. I beg pardon, I must be deceived ; it 
certainly tasted to me like what is it ? 

Mrs. M. No ; it is impossible. There is nothing like it. 
Is your tea agreeable, Mrs. Dulse ? 

Mrs. Dulse. No ; she has a very bad cold. 

Mrs. M. Cold, is it ; please send it up and I will give 
you a fresh cup. (Elsie seizes her cup to carry it to Mrs. 
Hyson. ) 

Mrs. Dulse. What is the girl doing? My cup is not 
out. 

Mrs. H. [Speaking very loud.) You said it was cold, 
and cold tea is dreadflil stuff. 

Mrs. Dulse. No ; I said my darter had a bad cold, and 
could not venture out. I thought you asked arter her. 

Mrs. H. A thousand pardons ; I misunderstood you. 
Mrs. Drawl, how do you like the new tea ? 

Mrs. Drawl. (Drawling.) It is what Aaron Burr calls 
the sublime and beautiful. It is perfectly ador — able. 

Miss True. You mean Edmund Burke, my dear. Aaron 
Burr had more to do with treason than with hyson. 

Mrs. Drawl. Thank you, Miss True ; I am a novice in 
history and topography. Burr and Burke are all the same 
to me. Mrs. Hyson, did your nephew tell you what this 
imperial twang — what twang did you call it? — cost a 
pound ? 

Mrs. H. Humtwang, my dear. No, he says it never is 
sold. 

Mrs. Dulse. Where is it sold ? Did I hear you say at 
Burr & Burke's ? Where do they keep ? 

Mrs. H. No, ni y dear ; it is no where for sale. 

Mrs. Dulse. W ell, that 's funny. How can they sell it 
no where ? 

Miss Sneer. [Loudly in her ear.) The tea is never for 
sale any where. 
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Mrs. Dulse. How can one get it, then ? 

Miss Sneer. Steal it, my dear, or take it without permis- 
sion, as St. Johnty did. 

Mrs. Dulse. Well, I won't steal, if I go without. 

Mrs. H. Miss Probe, shall I replenish your cup ? 

Miss Probe. Thank you. (Elsie carries it to Mrs. 
Hyson.) No sugar, if you please, Mrs. Hyson. 

Miss Sharp. I always prefer the pure article. Tea is 
tea ; but tea, and cream, and sugar, are a sort of punch, — 
neither one thing nor another. 

Miss Probe. I take a little cream just to color it. (Elsie 
brings the cup.) Speaking of color, what color of excuse. 
was there for Mrs. Gadder's conduct ? I think it was per- 
fectly insane. I have searched to the bottom of it, and can 
Bee no excuse for it. No language can describe her folly. 

Miss Sneer. Talking of language reminds me of a cir- 
cumstance that shows the progress of civilization. You 
have all seen my Irish girl, wild as an Indian a year ago. 
Well, she has become so very refined, that when I asked 
her to make some sage tea, a few evenings ago, for ray 
cold, she asked me if I did n't mean a decoction, for sage 
was not tea I 

(All laugh heartily. At this place, every lady selects a 
neighbor, and all talk aloud and so fast that nothing is 
heard distinctly ; then they gradually break. off, and only 
Mrs. Htson is heard.) 

Mrs. H. Miss Fidget, shall I put some hot water into 
your cup ? 

Miss Fidget. dear, no ! Yes, you may ; for I fancy 

already this imperial something has got hold of my 

nerves. I am a poor, frail creature. 

Miss Sneer. {Aside.) No doubt of that. 

Miss True. Why do you continue to drink tea if i^ 
Bhatters your nerves so ? 
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Miss Fidget. It is my life. I know it is consuming me 
by inches. 

Miss True. How many yards do yon measure ? 

Miss Fidget. I must have my tea ; and, when I find my 
nerves entirely unstrung I take to laudanum, and that 
sets me up again for a fortnight. 

Miss Sneer. I should think such setting up was setting 
down ; but there is no accounting for taste. My sister 
Emily drinks cold water instead of tea. 

Mrs. Dulse. ( To Mes. Hyson. ) Miss Sneer asks for more 
water, Mrs. Hyson. {To Miss Sneek.) It is best not to 

• drink such imperial what kind of twang is it, my dear ? 

for you know I am sometimes a little hard of hearing. 

Mrs. H. Humtwang. 

Mrs. Dulse. 0, Humtwang I I desire to remember it. 
How do the Chinese spell it ? 

Miss Sneer. They never spell ; they have no alphabet. 

Mrs. Dulse. How can ' they have words without an 
alphabet ? I should as soon think of having a head without 
ears. How can they learn their ABC? 

Miss Sneer. They can't ; but I don't know why. Miss 
True, perhaps, can tell us. 

Miss True. No ; I had rather drink their tea than learn 
their language. 

Mrs. Dulse. What does she say ? 

Miss Probe. She says she prefers green tea. 

Mrs. Dulse. Well, who don't ? 

Miss Sneer. 1 would as soon marry a black as drink 
"blacJk: tea. 

Miss True. The doctors all recommend black tea, that 
when the green 'becomes unsalable, they may buy it 
cheaper. 

Miss Sneer. If Jupiter had ever tasted a cup of this tea, 
he would have given his nectar to the pigs. 
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Miss TVue. This humtwang must have grown since his 
day. 

Mrs. Drawl. How irreverent, Miss True I 

Mrs. H. Come, ladies, let me fill your cups. Tea is the 
mother of devotion. 

Mrs. Dulse. Whose mother has a notion ? I take auction 
to this tea, even if it was stolen. 

Mrs. Drawl. Well — that is stra-n-g-e. 

Miss Sneer. Talking of black tea, did you hear of Miss 
Smart's adventure ? 

Miss Fidget. No ; what was it ? I always thought some- 
thing would happen to the Smarts. 

Miss Sneer. The story is, that Priscilla — Priss, as we 
call her — has run away with a black man. 

Mrs. Drawl. How insufferably vulgar 1 but who could 
expect any thing better from the Smarts ? 

Mrs. Probe. It must be their negro coachman ; he 's a 
smart looking fellow, you know ; but 0, the very idea is 
revolting 1 

Mrs. Dulse. What did you say is revolving ? 

Mrs. Banter. The moon, my dear. They say she 
revolves, and yet never turns round. 

Mrs. Dulse. Does she ? Well, how do they account 
for that ? "^ 

Mrs. Banter. There 's a man in the moon, my dear. 

Mrs. Dulse. So they tell me ; and she 's attracted, no 
doubt, as the spinsters always are here. 

Mrs. Drawl. Tell me some more about Miss Smart's 
affair. Where has the black man taken her to ? Are they 
going to Afirica ? 

Mrs. Cayenne. I hate to spoil a. good joke ; but when 
the story was reported to me by Miss Gabble, she said it 
was a man in black, and not a black man. 
22 
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Mrs. Fling. The story got colored before it reached ICiss 
Sneer. 

Mrs. Dulse. Well, I like the color. Black tea should 
look green, and green tea should look yellow. Milk spiles 
the color of it. I never use any milk. 

Mrs. El. Ladies, you are growing so dull, I guess your 
cups all need replenishing. Elsie, take Mrs. Trip's cup. 

Mrs. Trip. Thank you, Mrs. Hyson. Only half a cup, 
if you please. What could have given rise to the report 
about Mrs. Mayday's daughter ? 

Mrs. Cayenne. What report ? I have not heard it. 

Mrs. Fling. You must be the only one that has not. 
They say she tried to destroy herself yesterday morning. 

Mrs. Trip. That is the story, but it can't be true, though 
she has been melancholy, they say, ever since she left off 
drinking tea. 

Mrs. H. She is a strange one, though a pretty good sort 
of a girl, apart from her oddities. 

Miss Probe. They say there are more reasons than one 
for her wishing to put herself out of the way. 

Mrs. Banter. Let us hear some of them. I always 
thought the girl would come to some strange end, as 
soon as I heard she was too wise to drink tea, and lived 
on milk and water. I despise hypocrites. 

Mrs. Fling. The over nice are seldom over wise. 

Miss Sharp. I think there must be some mistake about 
this matter. The worst I have heard is, that she was mar- 
ried this morning. 

Miss Probe. dear, well, that is one kind of suicide. 
{All laugh.) 

Miss Fidget. My nerves could never stand such a shock. 
Mrs. Hyson, a little more tea, if you please. ( Gives her 
cup to Elsie.) 
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Mrs. Trip. I heard a strange story yesterday about 
Mary Goodwin, but it can't be true. 

Mrs. Cayenne. What was it ? I like to have such prudes 
brought up. 

Mrs. Fling. Those who pretend to be so much better 

than other folks, generally turn out a little hot 

water, if you please, Mrs. Hyson. {Sending her cup by 
Elsie.) 

Mrs. Trip. it was nothing worse than that she has 
run off with a tailor. 

Miss Sneer. 0, has she ? Well, I think she had better 
turn bloomer and have her pants for nothing. 

Miss Sharp. I think I should prefer to run off, if I could 
stoop to marry the ninth part of a man. 

Miss Sneer. Some of us have not secuTed so large a frac- 
tion as that yet, and if we do not run till then, we may for- 
get how to run. 

Mrs. Drawl. I am thankful my running days are parast. 

Mrs. H. Is any lady's cup empty ? Don't let the con- 
versation flag, I do beseech you, for I shall be sorry to 
tell my nephew that the imperial humtwang has failed 
to inspire my friends. He knows what judges you all 
are. 

Mrs. Fling. I never tasted any thing equal to it before. 

Mrs. Cayenne. I should like to die drinking it. 

Mrs. Banter. I don't know when I have felt so in- 
spired. 

Mrs. Trip. It is too bad that it can not be bought for 
love or money. I wish I could steal a chest of it. 

Mrs. Duke. Have you a whole chest of it ? Well, I 
should think you might give a body a little. 

Mrs. H. {In a loud voice to Mrs. Dulse.) How do you 
like the tea ? 

Mrs. Dulse. delightful ! It is dreadful good. 
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Mrs. Drawl. I shall dream of drinking it, I know I 
' sh — a — 11. It is perfectly di-vah-ine. 

Mrs. H. Elsie, go and bring me some hot water. 

(Elsie goes out.) 

Miss Sharp. Mrs. Hyson bears the bell for tea this season. 
I would be snowed up any week to get such a cup of tea at 
the end of it. 

Miss Probe. It is provoking that we can't get a supply 
of it. I shall be disposed to go to China myself. 

Mrs. Banter. To get the tea or the nephew ? 

Miss Probe. you wicked one ! Evil to him that evil 
thinks. 

Miss Sneer. There can be no two opinions about the 
tea ; its flavor is unequalled, and really sublime. 

Miss True. Your nephew ought to be punished for mak- 
ing us dissatisfied with all that is attainable. I can never 
drink any. other tea. 

Miss Fidget. I really believe it would restore my nerves, 
and that would be almost a miracle. The effect is wonder- 
ful already. [She braces her se^ up.) 

Enter Elsie the servant girl. 

Elsie. 0, Mrs. Hyson ! what shall I do ? I am so 
sorry I 

Mrs. H. What is the matter ? Speak ! is the house a 
fire ? [All the ladies rise up alarmed.) 

Elsie. No, ma'am, but I 've made such a mistake, you '11 
never forgive me, I know you never will. 

Mrs. PL. I '11 never forgive you, if you don't instantly 
say what the matter is. 

Elsie. [Speaking as if out of breafft.) 0, ma'am, you 
know you put the tea in a paper, and laid it on the shelf 
by the other paper of tea stuff that you said you got for 
the cat, when she was sick. 
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Mrs. H. Well, well ! what then ? 

Elsie. Nothing, ma'am, only I made a mistake, and did 
the catnip instead of the Humbang. 

Mrs. H. You did n't, Alice, you did n't. 

Elsie. I did, ma'am, as sure as my name is Alice Mc- 
Snoosky, I did. 

Mrs. Cayenne. Then she has did ua. I thought from the 
first it tasted like herb tea. 

Miss Sneer. Then it is only a decoction after all. 

Mrs. Banter. I shall not have the honor of kissing St. 
Johnty's great toe yet. 

Miss Probe. I shall not go to China so soon as I ex- 
pected. 

Mrs. M. Ladies, I am 'as mortified at the girl's blunder as 
I am gratified at the good humor with which you bear it. 
But I am not to be beaten so, and I insist upon it that you 
ladies all come again to-morrow, and make a trial of the 
true imperial humtwang. What say you ? will you 
come ? 

All. Yes, this is, too good a joke to be lost. 

Mrs. H. Let us adjourn to the parlor now, and see 
what inspiration we can draw from Elsie's decoction of 
catnip. 

Miss Sharp. Mew ! Why may not catnip do human 
tabbies good ? [All go off hut Mks. Dulse.) 

Mrs. Dulse. What are they in such a hurry for ? I 
have n't half finished my cup. This hangtwang is too 
rare to be wasted so. {She finishes her cup, and seeing the 
paper (hat the girl had brought in, she puts it in her pocket, 
and says:) Well, there is no harm in stealing stolen goods, 
especially when the thief was a saint. 
22* 
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CHARACTERS. 

Me. Juiep, a wine merchant. 
Mr. Almon, an inebriate. 
Mr. Grinoole, a French clothier. 
A PosTEOT, with letters. 

Mrs. Julep, the merchant's wiife. 
. . Mrs. Almon, the inebriate's wife. 

Mart, Susie and Bessie, her daughters. 
Mrs. Paley, their neighbor, a poor widow. 

SCENE I. — MR. julep's PARLOR. 

Mr. and Mks. Julep. 

Ml . Julep. In my way home last evening I met that 
wretched Almon, reeling and hardly able to stand. I 
wonder such fellows are allowed to go into the streets, 
they should n't if I directed the police. 

Mrs. Julep. My dear, we must not judge too hardly of 
the unfortunate. He was once a thriving mechanic, and 
you yourself employed him. 

Mr. J. You must be careful not to let a sickly sensibil- 
ity pervert your sober judgment. Such fellows deserve no 
sympathy. 

Mrs. J. Was he not once your customer ? 
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Mr. J. To be sure he was, and it cost him more for 
liquor than for all his other groceries. Has one who thus 
wasted his property any claim upon those who are more 
careful ? 

Mrs. J. If you knew this, perhaps you were to blame 
to sell to him, as you did, after he began his downward 
course. 

Mr. J. no, if I had not sold to him, my neighbor Bran- 
din would, and I should have lost the profit *ithout doing 
Almon any good. 

Mrs. J. I am not satisfied, my dear, of the morality of 
such a course, and if I can not pity Almon, I sympathize 
sincerely with his family. His wife is a good woman and 
his children excellent. I wish our son was half as worthy 
as their William. 

Mr. J. Yes, our son is lost to us. He could not resist 
the temptation that my. store must necessarily present to 
those employed in it. He tasted till he acquired the love 
of stimulants, and instead of being my partner, and at last 
succeeding to my business, as I hoped, I had to send him 
as a common sailor to the Indies, to get rid of him. 

Mrs. J. I am not sure 'tis right to send a child away 
for such a motive. There is room to fear that sickness and 
his evil habits will prevent our ever seeing the poor boy 
again. My hope is that as William Almon went in the 
same vessel, he will not let George die entirely unjje- 
friended, little as we have done to make him think us 
friends. Meanwhile, I hope you will not do any thing to 
distress the wife and children of our imprudent neighbor. 
If we, who are rich, need pity, what must be their wretcli- 
edness, poor and afflicted as they must be. 

Mr. J. I am sorry you can not find some better objects 
to waste your sympathy upon. Almon has not paid his 
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rent, and I have ordered him to leave my tenement imme- 
diately. 

Mrs. J. You will ujt surely turn them out of doors ? 

Mr. J. I surely will, unless he pays the rent. 

Mrs. J. He is the slave of a bad habit, and does nothing 
to support his family ; nay, they have to feed him, and per- 
haps to feed his habit. 

Mr. J. He ought to work, and they to suffer, if they 
allow him to live as he does. If they are fools, it is no 
reason I should be one ; and they shall pay or quit this 
very day. 

Mrs. J. Such a course would grieve me, for, it seems to 
me, we have not done all we could to reform Almon, know- 
ing, as we have done, his failing, and being, I must say it, 
in some measure guilty of encouraging it. Our own trouble 
might teach us some forbearance. 

Mr.' J. Come, come, no more of that, wife. All good 
things are liable to abuse, and if my neighbor chooses to 
abuse a good thing, it is his business and not mine. I 
must take care of myself. 

Mrs. J. I doubt whether such a course is consistent with 
the duty we owe to our neighbor, but I can not let our 
harmony be disturbed by any difference of opinion. I hope 
Almon will yet find a friend. 

Mr. J. I hope he will. I have an arrival from Santa 
Criice to-day, and must go to the store. Eum has risen ten 
cents a gallon since the war began, and I shall profit by it. 
If I make ten thousand dollars by the rise, it will be draw- 
ing good from evil, and it will not do for me to say that 
war has no advantages. If you see any of the Almons, 
tell them they must go, as I have ordered them. 

{He goes out.) 

Mrs. J. dear, how little do we know ourselves. He 
is not cruel, but he does not think, and the consequences 
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of his conduct aie cruel in the extreme. I must see the 
poor family, and try to help them. 



SCENE II. — ALMON'S ROOM. 

Almon sitting in a comer apparently asleep. Mrs. Almon 
and Mary sewing. Susie and Bessie with bonnets on, as 
if they had just come home. 

Mrs. Almon. Mary, you had better rest. You are so 
exhausted sitting up all night, that you will be sick, and, 
do our utmost, it is clear we can not raise enough to pay 
the rent. 

Mary. Dear mother, we can show our disposition to 
pay, and then our landlord may have some compassion. 
0, if father knew what we are suffering, he would not let 
us die by inches thus. 

Mrs. A. He was a good father once, and might be still, 
if he had resolution, and if friends would but withhold the 
means. (Almon raises his head and attends.) 

Mary. He little thinks that while he ate his fill this 
morning, we .all fasted. Perhaps 'tis wrong to feed him, 
but he does not know what we endure, and any harshness 
on our part, if it should create ill temper, would destroy 
the only thing that makes life tolerable, our mutual love. 

Susie. Mother, the master says we must not come to 
school again, unless we bring the necessary books. I can 
not bear the thought of leaving school. 

Bessie. It is net so bad to leave, as to go and have the 
scholars taunt us for not having books, and dressing as 
well as they do. 

Mary. We can lot go to church any more, for if we had 
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the clothes that we all need, we can no longer pay the rent 
of the pew. The Gospel was for the poor, but men have 
made it difficult for the poor to listen to it. I sometimes 
wish that I was ignorant as a brute, that I might not feel, 
as now I-do, the evils and the mortifications that, though 
innocent, I have to suffer. 

Mrs. A. My children, I know not how to comfort you. 
Heart-broken and fatigued, I am a poor comforter, but 
there is a real comforter, and you have all been taught to 
look to Him. 

Susie. Mother, I prayed last night nearly all the time, 
for I was so hungry that I could not sleep. I prayed that 
God would give us our daily bread, but we are starving 
still. He did not hear me. 

Mrs. A. Let us not distrust that Providence which 
watches over the sparrows, the little things that never 
seem to doubt his goodness, or mistrust his care as 
we do. 

Mary. I try to feel thus, mother, but when I see our 
earnest efforts all in vain, and our condition every day 
grow worse, I tremble at the thoughts that cross my mind. 
I wish that William was at home, but we shall not live to 
see him again. 

Mrs. A. You look at the dark side, my child. 

Mary. I can find no other. Father has ceased to feel 
for us ; our utmost efforts can not meet our wants ; we 
have no friends to take us by the hand and show us what 
to do, and our health 

Bessie. Sister, what ails you? Mother, see how pale 
she is. 

Mrs. A. Poor girl, she is unequal to the trial. 

(Mary sits, and the mother and sisters fan her and hold 
her from falling. Sme one knocki at the door, and 
SusiB opens it. ) 
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Enter Mks. Paley. 

Mrs. Paley. Good morning, friends. Ah, what, is Mary 
sick ? 

Mary. A little faint only. I shall be better soon. 

Mrs. P. I am sorry, for I called to ask her to take het 
work and stay with Lizzie. My poor girl is very poorly to- 
day, and I must go' for the doctor, and endeavor to collect 
some of the small bills that are due me for my work. 0, if 
the rich knew how the poor do suffer for the want, not of 
their charity, but of the little sums that are justly due them, 
I think they would not let the sun go down so often with- 
out a thought of payment. 

Susie. Can I not run for the doctor ? I will go cheer- 
ftilly. 

Bessie. I will go and try to collect your money, if you 
will tell me how. 

Mrs. P. Susie, you will oblige me by going for the 
doctor, but I must ^o for the money myself. The rich will 
seldom pay to a messenger, and they seldom pay me until 
they see I really suffer for what may be due. This is not 
right, but the poor sufferers have no redress. 

Bessie. I can go and sit with Lizzie then. She loves' 
to have me read the Bible to her, and when I read to her 
yesterday, " Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven," she made me repeat it several 
times, and kissed the words as if a friend had spoken 
them. 

Mrs. P. Dear child, she will meet that friend very soon. 
Well, Bessie, dear, if you can be spared, you will oblige 
me ; and Susie, if you will ask the doctor to call as early 
as he can, I '11 do as much for you. 

Mrs. A. We are glad there is any thing that we can do 
for others, since we can not help ourselves. 
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Mrs. p. Has any new misfortune happened ? 

Mrs. A. We .are ordered to leave the house to-day be- 
cause we can not pay our rent, and we must go, if we can 
find a shed to shelter us. 

Mrs. P. You shall be welcome to my room, till you do 
better. We can not all have separate rooms, to be sure, 
but poor folks must not expect such luxuries. 

Mary. We might accept your kind offer were it not 
for father. He will be in your way, and, when not him- 
self, he might disturb poor Lizzie. I think it will be 
better, at once, for all of us to go to the poor-house ; the 
keeper knows it is not our fault, and he will treat us 
kindly. 

Mrs. P. I will see you again presently about it. I 
must go now, that I may find those who owe me at their 
homes. {She goes out as do Susie and. Bessie.) 

(A knocking at the door. Mrs. Almon lets in Mb. Gri- 
NOOLE, and Mr. Almon goes out at the back door.) 

Enter Mr. Geinoole. 

Mr. Grinoole. Hear me I What for you live in such 
hole ? I hunt ten fifteen minutes, and just find you. 

Mrs. A. We can not afford to live in a better house, nor 
even in this. I was just going to send to you for the little 
balance that is due us for work. 

Mr. O. Ma foi, what you mean 1 See here dis vest. 
Vat you mean ? Vat dat ? {Pointing at a spot on a light 
silk vest.) Huhl 

Mrs. A. What ! a spot I how came it there ? 

Mr. G. Very well, you answer to me dat. How come 
he dere ? 

Mrs. A. I do not know. 

Mr. G. You no know. I know you put him dere. I 
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took de bundle from you littel gairl-child, and ': pen him 
myself. You spile de vest, you pay for him fife dolare, and 
lose your verk. 

Mrs. A. I do not think we spotted it. 

Mary. Yes, mother, when I did it' up last night, thinking 
of you, and father, and the children, and our cruel landlord, 
I burst into tears in spite of myself. I noticed that a drop 
or two fell on the vest, but I supposed it would disappear 
when dry. 

Mr. O. He no dispear, nevair ! 

Mary. ( Weeping. ) I could not help my tears, I was so 
weak, and faint, and discouraged. 

Mr. G. Why you no cry nuzzer time, and no spile de 
vest ? Ma foi, you shall pay for him. 

Mrs. A. It will ruin us to pay five dollars and lose our 
work. The money was all we depended on to help pay our 
rent, and buy us a little food. 

Mr. G. Littel fooid, vat you call littel fooid ? ^ 

Mrs. A. Bread. We have not eaten any thing since 
yesterday. 

Mr. G. What for you no eat bread ? 

Mrs. A. We had none, and no money or friends to buy 
any. 

Mr. G. {^Relenting.) Mon dieu, vorse nor my dog. He 
have more he can eat. It is my rule ven de vimins spile 
de close to charge dem, and stop de pay. Dat is my 
rule. 

Mary. I know it is your rule, but it will ruin us. 

Mr. G. Ma foi, no. De vest is to you, and you can sell 
him. I sharge fife doUare to no break my rule. Now, 
vat you sell him for, hah ? 

Mary. Any thing. We can do nothing with it. 

Mr. G. Nottink ; ma foi, I to you will give ten dollare 
myself 

23 
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Mrs. A. What do you mean, sir ? 

Mr. G. I mean dat de vest is spiled for sell ; but I will 
give ten doUare for de tear of dat young voncan on de 
bosom. God forgive me dat I make him drop dare. I no 
tink. I have de rule, but I am no vile as dat: Dere is de 
ten doUare, and here is de vest. (He kisses the spot and 
folds it up.) De true Frenchman is not widout some sen- 
timent. 

Mary. We are very grateful to you for this favor. 

Mr. G. No faveur. God bless me, I am shame. Miss ! 
I will not myself forgive, nevair ! I will bring some vork 
for you dis evening myself. Bon jour. Good bye. — ! 

(He goes out.) 

Mrs. A. His conduct is very strange. This is the first 
ray of light that has broken in upon our darkness. 

Mary. Let us not despair. When did father go ? I did 
not notice. 0, if he were himself, how easily we could 
tl^w off this load ! When little Bessie read the chapter 
this morning, and said " Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest," my heart 
seemed to rise arid try to go, but it fainted soon. 

Mrs. A. Mine seemed to fail me at the very time when 
the invitation was most needed. (A knock at the door.) 

Enter Mrs. Julep. 

Mrs. Julep. Good morning, neighbor. Excuse my inter- 
ruption, but I learned accidentally that you have need of 
a small sum of money ; and I called to ask you to allow me 
to supply it. ( Giving a paper to Mary.) 

J/r.s. A. We can not deny that we are in want ; but if 
you knew the circumstances • 

Mrs. J. I do not wish to know them. I can spare the 
money, and you are welcome to it. Mary, come and see 
me, will you ? I shall be glad to have you do so. Tak6 
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your work at any time, and run in. 1 have not been 
neighborly, but I will try to reform. 

Mary. How shall we ever repay you ? 

Mrs. J. I hope you will not try, unless it be by helping 
some sufferer wKo may need assistance. Good morning. 
I must hasten home. 

Mrs. A. and Mary. Good morning. (She goei out.) 

Mary. (Bursting into tears.) Mother, what can this 
mean ? The paper contains fifty dollars, more than enough 
to pay the rent, and on the envelope is written, " Pay the 
rent, and despair not." 

Mrs. A. Let us never doubt again. Who could have 
looked for comfort in the very source of our despair ? 

Enter Mr. Almon. 

Mary. Father, we have blessed things to tell you. 

(He has taken a hand of each, and standing between them 
says:) • 

Mr. A. I, too, have blessed things to say to you. My 
wife and daughter, can you forgive me ? 

Mary. Forgive you, father ! 

Mr. A. Yes, forgive me. I have caused to my dearest 
friends more suffering than I could have found heait to 
inflict upon my bitterest enemy. 

Mary. We have never reproached you or complained. 

Mr. A. That gives the keenest edge to my remorse. I 
know not how it happened, but this morning a load seemed 
lifted from my brain. I saw our situation, and felt the full 
weight of my guilt. While looking into myself, you 
thought I was asleep, but I overheard all that was said, 
and I had courage to arise and swear reform. I have been 
to the ministfir's, and have solemnly promised entire 
abstinence. 
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Mrs. A. We are too happy, Henry. my children, 
how their little hearts will leap for joy 1 

Mr. A. The worthy parson has procured me work for a 
month already, and I insist upon your resting all the 
while. I have seen the color leave your cheeks, and dis- 
ease creep over your anxious faces, and I now insist upon 
your taking rest. Let me be responsible, and I shall be 
more sure to do my duty. (A knocking.) 

Enter Mrs. Palet. 

Mrs. Paley. Good day again, friends. I have been suc- 
cessful beyond expectation. I know not how much you 
want, but I can lend you a small sum towards your rent. 

Mrs. A. We thank you, neighbor ; but another angel 
has been here and given us the full amount. 

Mr.'i. P I am almost sorry at your success ; I hoped to 
have the pleasure of assisting you. 

Mary. (2b her mother.) How true it is that the poor 
are the most ready to relieve the poor. But we have 
better news than that, good neighbor. May I tell her, 
father ? 

Mr. A. Proclaim it on the house-top, and in the market- 
place, if you please, that it may be eternal shame in me to 
relapse. Dear woman, I have taken the pledge, and am no 
longer a slave ! 

Mrs. P. I wish I was a man that I might hurrah at 
once, and let you know how glad I am. 0, this is glori- 
ous ! I must go home and tell my poor girl and her little 
nurse, our Bessie. They will be glad enough to hear the 
blessed tidings. Good bye ; I can not keep them from the 
joy one moment. 

(^s she goes out Susie runs in. Mr. Almon catches her 
in his a''-ms, and the curtain falls.) 
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SCENE III. — MR. JULEP'S. 

Mr. arid Mrs. Julep. 

Mr. Julep. What can this mean, wife ? Almon has just 
been to me and paid the rent in full. Where could he get 
the money ? He had not a cent last evening. 

Mrs. Julep. Some friend must have taken pity on his 
worthy wife and daughter. 

Mr. J. Pity on his wife and daughter ! Why, it was 
this debt to me that made them need the pity, was it not ? 

Mrs. J. It surely was ; and it would not have been amiss 
if you had pitied them yourself. 

Mr. J. I never thought of it. They did not pay their 
rent. 

Mrs. J. You knew they could not. 

Mr. J. But they owed me, and ought to sufier for it. 

Mrs. J. Not the wife and daughter. The suffering fell 
on the innocent. It did not reach Almon. 

Mr. J. I did not mean to do what I have done. I must 
see Alnion, and set the matter right. By the way, when 
he came to me just now, there was a light in his eye, and 
a joy of heart I do not understand ; but why they trusted 
him with the money, knowing his weakness, is amazing. 

Mrs. J. Mr. Hale, our worthy minister, stopped at the 
door in haste to tell me Almon has taken the pledige, and 
the lost one is found. I have engaged him to work for 
you a month. 

Mr. J. God bless you, wife 1 That takes off part of the 
load. Now, I have only to give back the rent he paid me 

Mrs. J. Did you notice the money he gave you ? 

Mr. J. No. Why ? What was it ? Here it is. {He 
takes it from his pocket and examines it.) Why, wife, it is 
23* 
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the same money I gave you yesterday for your new 
dresses ? 

Mrs. J. The same ; I gave it to Mary. 

Mr. J. Good heaven ! why was I selected for such a 
wife, unworthy as I am ? 

Mrs. J. Hush, husband, some one is coming. 

Enter Mr. Gbinoole. 

Mr. Grinook. Pardon, Monsieur Julep. I wish to speak 
tree word wiz you. 

Mr. J. Speak freely ; my wife is much the better half 
of me. 

Mr. 0. Monsieur, you are de landlord of poor Almon. 

Mr. J. I am. 

Mr. O. He owes you, and I wills you take all he owes 
you from dat bill. [He gives a large bill.) Every tink. 

Mr. J. He has paid me already. 

Mr. O. Mon Dieu ! where he get de money ? 

Mr. J. No matter ; he has paid me 

Mr. G. Den I shall lose it all. 

Mr. J. What do you fear to lose ? Does he owe you ? 

Mr. G. No. He haves one daughtare dat is in my 
heart, and I did hope to do sometink to, ah, make her tinks 
I am her friend. 

Mrs. J. She has worked for you, I think. 

Mr. G. Qui, monsieur. {Aside.) 0, dat tear ! It shall 
kill me. 

Mrs. J. Mary is a good girl. You like her, do you ? 

Mr. G. Ah, mon Dieu 1 When I give her your receipt 
for de rent, I was mean to ask her to take me myself, also, 
too besides. But dat is no possible now. 

Mrs. J. You never will find a better wife. 

Mr. G. I tinks so ; and I have enough to make her 
happy, if she vills have me. 
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Mrs. J. Come husband, let us go over to Almon's with 
Monsieur, and we may help him while we share the joy 
that must abound there. 

Mr. J. Come, I like that. Monsieur, we wish you 
success with all our hearts. Come, go with us. 

Mr. G. 'Mercie, Monsieur. Aliens. {They aU go out.) 



SCENE IV. — almon's. 
Almon, his wife, Mart, Susie and Bessie. 

Mr. Almon. I never dared to hope for this again. (Susie 
and Bessie go and sit on Almon's knees.) I only pray that 
I may have wisdom and resolution to bear the happiness I 
have in prospect. {Knocking is heard.) 

Enter Mk. and Mrs. Julep, and Mr. Grinoole. 

Mr. Julep. Good evening, neighbors ; we hope we do 
not intrude. Almon, I have been hard upon you and 
ask forgiveness. 

Mr. A. I am too happy to think of any thing but the 
bright future. Had there been no pressure, I should not 
have risen to meet it. 

Bessie. { Taking her father's hand. ) Father, how glad 
William will be to hear that we are so happy. 

Mr. A. William. shall never blush for me again. I'll 
try to make him as proud of me as we all are of him. 

Enter the Postboy. 

Postboy. A letter for Mr. Julep. I understand he is here. 
Mr. J: I am. • {Tiking the letter.) Why a letter at this 
time of day ? 
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Postboy. An arrival from Calcutta, sir. 

Mrh. J. Ah, news from our boy ! I dread to hear it. 

Mr. J. ( Opens and reads the letter to himself, and then 
says :) This letter concerns us all, and although it cuts 
me to the heart for my cruelty, yet I will read it. It is 
from my son. 

"Dear Father and Mother, I am here in good health 
and full of hope. You know too well what I was when I 
left you. I had a fever on the passage, and should have 
died but for the kindness of William Almon. He never 
deserted me ; but by encouragement and good advice, 
backed by example, he has saved me, as I trust, from ruin. 
You shall no longer have reason to be ashamed of your 
son ; but how shall I ever be able to pay the debt of grat- 
itude I owe to William ? Love him, father and mother, 
both of you, for my sake ; and take care of his family till 
I return and prove to you that your lost son is found." 

Mrs. A. [To Mrs. J.) This is to reward you for your 
sympathy in our distress. 

Mr. J. Neighbor Almon, I know not how to ask your 
pardon. God has heaped the coals mountain high upon 
my head. 

Mr. A. I am too happy to think of the past, too guilty 
to reproach you. Your seeming harshness only prepared 
the way for ministering angels. 

Mrs. A. We are almost too happy. 

Mrs. J. There is more happiness in store. 

Mrs. A. It seems impossible. 

Mrs. J. 0, no ; we came to intercede for Monsieur. 
You see {pointing) he is imploring Mary to make him your 
relation. The poor fellow is desperately in love with her. 

Mr. G. [Coming forward with Mary.) You do not 
despise me den, as I deserve ? 
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Mary. no, indeed, I think you did not mean to dis- 
tress us. 

Mrs. J. Mary, Monsieur came just now to the house to 
pay your rent, supposing it was still due to my husband. 

Mary. Who ? Monsieur Grinoole ? Did he do that ? 

Mr. J. He certainly did, but was too late. Your 
father brought it to me, and not knowing the change that 
had been wrought in him, I took it to secure it, and do 
now return it to you as a present. 

Mary. I wish you would give it to our poor neighbor 
Paley. The sickness of her daughter presses heavily upon 
her, though she suffers so cheerfully. 

Mr. G. Oui, Monsieur. And I wills to add de money 
dat I no pay to you. Let it be one present from Mademoi- 
aelle Mary. 

Mr. J. Good ; that is just the thing. Why, Mon- 
sieur, you manage like a woman. Mary may safely trust 
to such a heart, I think. What say you, Mary ? 

Mary. I can not say I am indifferent to his worth. 

Mr. J'. I know him well ; he is iudustrious and honest. 

Mary. He was always kind to us till I spoiled his work, 
and he paid me well for doing that. 

Mr. O. Ah, mon amie I I can nevair pardon me for 
make to fall dat tear ; but de whole world no make me vish 
he nevair fall. 

Mr. A. Mary, I hope you will encourage him. 

Mary. {Smiling.) You may do it in my name, father. 

Mrs. J. [To Mr. G.) You may be as happy as the rest 
of us, Moneie-jr. Mary is yours. 

Mr. O. Ma foi, den I is happy ! ( Capering rouTvd, 
singing.) Ei, ti, ridity, ri ; ti, ri, ti, ridity, ri. Ah, I den 
shall wear de vest at my own wedding. God bless dat 
littel tear I 
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SCENE I. — A NUNNERY. 

Abbot John and Beatrice. 

Abbot. My daughter, it is wrong in you to question the 
advice that I, in the name of God and the true church, have 
given you. I tell you, Clara must be brought to kneel, as 
you do, at our holy shrine, at any cost of labor and self- 
sacrifice. 

Beatrice. Holy father, you may count on my obedience ; 
but the obstacles are great, and, greatly do I fear, will 
prove insuperable. 

Abbot. You must never waver, child. All things are 
possible with God, and God acts by the church. What 
find you so adverse, that you shrink back in fear and doubt 
of your success r 

Beat. Clara has fixed her young affections on my brother, 
and by the customs of our church, which customs are the 
law of God, she must renounce him, if she should embrace 
your faith. 

Abbot. True, she can not marry an unbeliever without 
our consent. 

. Beat. Does your consent prevent its being a sin ? You 
told me the law of God forbids her thus to marry. 

Abbot. The church interprets all the laws of God. 

Beat. Will it not be prudent, then, to bring over the 
lover, and remove the obstacle ? 

Abbot. No, she must come alone, that she may conse- 
crated be to God, renouncing all things else. .Were we in 
Italy or Spain, where the true faith is grafted on the state, 
it would be easy to remove this obstacle, and then the 
mourning heart of the survivor would more readily the 
world renounce. 

Beat. I fear I do not understand you, sir. 
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Abhot. Our holy church doth never hesitate to glorify 
the God of heaven, by advancing its own ends. -Besides, 
'twere mercy to remove a heretic before his sins have 
placed him beyond mercy. 

Beat. I shudder at the thought, if I do rightly appre- 
hend you. 

Abbot. When you've renounced the world, it wiU be 
nought to you what means are used to advance the holy 
cause of the true church. I have power to absolve you 
from all penalties, except those of the civil law, which in 
this wretched country has proclaimed that all are free to 
worship as they please, and so protects all errors. Your 
father, Beatrice, has claimed you as his daughter, and the 
law will soon compel us to surrender you, unless you shall 
declare that you are not detained against your will, and 
do prefer our service. This, of course, you will declare, 
for our anathema awaits even hesitation. 

Beat. I love my father, and would gladly kneel for his 
blessing on me. 

Abbot. You must renounce him at the peril of your soul. 
I now forbid all converse with him. Henceforth you are 
devoted, soul and body, to the church, and your first work 
must be with Clara. The church hath need of the wealth 
her mother owns ; and,_since we can not win the mother 
over, we must secure the daughter. Clara was your 
friend in the convent school ; you must continue the 
attachment. Bring her hither, promise her all that can 
entice her youthful heart. When she is well secured, we 
soon will t^ch her self-denial and submission to our will. 
You must seek her now, and try to bring her here where I 
may help to move her. 

Beat. I will endeavor to obey. {She goes out.) 

Abbot. So — 0. Her faith is hardly fixed. She thinks 
young Harley dead, and mourns him still. She loves her 
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father too, although, in opposition to his will, she left her 
home, and will renounce the world. 'Tis hardly safe to 
trust her, but no other agent offers, and till she takes the 
vow, and is in our control, she must be humored and more 
closely watched. Ah, here comes one of my humble friends 
to make his daily report. 

Enter Koet. 

Well, Eory, you have taken care not to be seen on youi 
way hither ? 

Bory. Sure, and I have done that same, your worship. 
Maisther gave me permission to go to the village, and so 
he '11 not wonther at my absence, and he '11 never know 
that I came here to serve your highness. 

Abbot. You did right, honest Eory, and shall be remem- 
bered at confession. Tell me now, what you have discov- 
ered since I saw you. How does Mr. Carleton bear his 
daughter's absence ? 

Hory. Badly, sir ; he thinks you are to blame, and 
threatens you with prosecutioti unless you soon restore 
her. 

Abbot. He does ? Well, Eory, my boy, I shall need 
your aid to bring him back to reason. 

Bory. You '11 plase to say the word, and Eory is your 
man for razon, is he. 

Abbot. Eory, you heard him say his daughter might 
enter the nunnery. 

Bory. Not exactly, sir, with that maning. He towld her 
she might visit the nunnery. 

Abbot. No, it was to take the veil, and come into the 
bosom of our church. 

Bory. Indade; and that was it, if your highness says so. 
I '11 take my oath on 't on the book. 
24 
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■ Abbot. You must do so, because J wish to prove that 
she is here with his consent. 

Bory. Indade and it 's I will prove that, if it 's the last 
words I spake, for I helped bring her here in spite of him. 

Abbot. Eory, has Beatrice lately ventured home to see 
her father ? 

Bory. Once, your honor, she came and had a long talk 
with him, and wept sorely when she left. 

Abbot. Was he angry with her ? 

Bory, No, your honor, he tried to make her stay, and 
she would not. 

Abbot. Very well. You must watch them, Eory, my 
son, and let me know whatever you Bee in the mansion. 
You know, Eory, all you do by my advice will help to save 
your soul. 

Bory. I '11 nade it all, and more. 

Abboti Eemember, Eory, that the church is poor, and 
needs all she can get to fight against these enemies of the 
true faith. 

Bory. I belave that, your honor. 

Abbot. Well, Eory, when you see any valuable thing 
lying about, as if nobody cared for it, you may save it for 
the church, my son. 

Bory. I will do that same ; and now I think on 't, here 's 
a jewel that I found this morning where me masther left 
it, and I kept it lest it should be lost, you see. 

Abbot. You did well, Eory. I will save it for him. 

Bory. Sure and you will. 

Abbot. Go to the kitchen, Eory, and tell them to reward 
you with some of the wine you brought us yesterday. 

Bory. God bless your honor. You know jest exactly 
what a poor fellow nades. You may depind upon Eory 
McNain, if you kape his stomach warrm and his conscience 
clane. (fle goes ovi.) 
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Abbot. And that 's the man they say, would be.impjoved 
by education. 'Tis very clear 'twould ruin hijn, for 
knowledge leads to questioning, that to doubt, and doubt 
to hesitation or rank disobedience. The church can only 
live on implicit faith, and that best thrives in ignorance. 

Mnter Katrine. 

Well, my daughter, what news from the widow ? 

Katrine. Nothing sure, your worship. I believe my 
misthresB has advised Miss Clara never to visit the con- 
vent, and she even hinted that the blessed school in the 
nunnery was a trap, baited with flowers, to catch their 
childer, and to train them for the nunnery. She said she 
was afraid of your worship, too. 

Abbot, What had she to fear ? 

Kat. She said the nunnery was no place for virtuous 
gairls, the like of her, and priests were only wolves among 
the sheeps. 

Abbot. And what said Clara? 

Kat. She said it could not be so, for she saw nothing in 
the school that was improper, and Beatrice was virtuous, 
and would never stay at the convent, as she did, if all was 
not right. 

Abbot. So, so. Has Beatrice been there to-day ? 

Kai. 0, yes ; she urged Miss Clara to come here and 
visit her, that she might see for herself how quietly and 
piously the sisters live. 

Abbot. Has any other visitor been there ? 

Kat. Aw, yes, master George comes every day, and 't is 
himself that makes Miss Clara fear the convent. 

Abbot. What have you heard him say ? 

Kat. That he belavedyour worship was a hypocrite, that 
sought to ruin the likes of her and Beatrice. 

Abfiot. Does he ever dine or sup at your house ? 
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Eat. 0, yes, quite often. He is a favorite with the 
mother, and agrees with her in her dislike of you, and 
every thing relating to our blessed churrch. 

Abhot. Yes, yes. You see, Katrine, how these unbe- 
lievers persecute the faithful. They have always done so, 
and you must do all you caii to save us from their cruelty. 

Kat. Indade, and it is I will do that same, for I heerd 
masther George tell Clara not to trust even me, for all 
domestics were but spies of the priests, and did as they 
were ordered. . I '11 make him ait his lies salted with rats- 
bane, before he 's a week older, for spoiling an honest 
gairl's charac'ter. 

Abhot. You must not be angry, Katrine. You must 
pitj' him, and pray that he may repent, and embrace the 
true faith. If he loves Clara, perhaps you can tell him 
something that will make him jealous, and, by separating 
them, make her more willing to be comforted by Beatrice 
or me. You must be cautious, Katrine. 

Eat. I understand. It 's I will breed disturbance, and 
save the young lady from the wicked sinner. 

Abbot. Be careful, Katrine, and do all for the church, 
and nothing for revenge. Rory is in the kitchen, taking a 
little rest with a drop of comfort. 

Eat. I '11 join him there, for Rory and me is good friends, 
indade are we. 

Abbot. Keep so, my daughter, keep so. Rory is an 
honest lad. (She goes out.) Good. 'T is hard to compass 
a design in this free country. We shall never fill the con- 
vents with the right game, till the church is above the law, 
and sole judge of its own members. Clara's lover and his 
father must be silenced, and Beatrice removed. Had we 
the Holy Inquisition here, we soon could quiet them, and 
gain oui ends ; but now we must move by slow approach- 
es, and not alarm the public, which is yet too powerful 
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to be openly defied. 0, here comes the very bird I would 
encage I I must use gentle means to lure her to the snare. 

Enter Olaka. 

Glara. (Looking round and seeing the Abbot.) Excuse 
me, sir ; I was told" I should see Beatrice here. Excuse 
me, I will retire. 

Abbot. You need not shun the friend of Beatrice, my 
daughter. She has spoken oft of you, and promised to let 
me share the pleasure she enjoys in your acquaintance. 

Clara. She is too partial. ^ 

Abbot. She is sincere and just ; and her attachment to 
her friend is surest proof the friend is like herself. I some- 
times almost -(frish the quiet and sweet peace of these our 
holy walls would lead you to become the permanent com- 
panion of our Beatrice. 

Clara. I thank you, sir, for the good opinion you 
appear to entertain of me. There are some things in the 
convent life that I might bear, nay, might perhaps desire ; 
but there is much that wars so with' my natural affection, 
and my heart's best promptings, that I shrink from such 
seclusion as from a tomb, where all is still and cold. 

Abbot. You do us great injustice, my dear child. The 
heart is a great mystery, and we do no violence to its 
impulses when we endeavor so to regulate them that they 
bow in meek obedience to the love of God, which is the 
first, great obligation. You see that Beatrice, although 
devoted to her. heavenly Father, still retains a deep, though 
chastised love for you ; and, I may add, that even I, a 
stranger, who have renounced the world and all its ties, 
have yet been led to entertain kind thoughts of you, because 
you were her friend. 

Glara. I surely am beholden to your kindness ; but the 
24* 
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obstaclea are such that I can never renounce the world, as 
Beatrice has done, in her deep sorrow. 

Abbot. It is better to fortify the soul before deep sorrow 
overtakes us, as it is easier always to prevent disease, than, 
after it has seized upon our frame, to cure it. My daugh- 
ter, in this world of change and trial we can not be too soon 
prepared to meet the evil that must come. 

Clara. I sometimes think, good sir, that I could bear 
much more, relying on the sympathy of friends, than I 
could bear alone. 

Abbot. No doubt of that. Your error lies in thinking 
her alone who has exchanged the world for God. You 
surely will allow that it is safer thus to rest upon the Eock 
of Ages, than upon the broken reeds around us. 

Clara. I do not see why we can't rest on both ; but a 
poor girl can hardly hope to hold an argument with one 
whose mind is trained in such deep casuistry. 

Abbot. Be not offended (taking her hand) at my earnest- 
ness, but lay it to the account of my deep interest in your 
welfare. It will give me pleasure oft to see you here ; 
and, as you entertain some prejudice against our peaceful 
life, it seems but just you should see more of it, and then 
more fairly judge. What says my daughter ? (He kisses 
her hand. ) 

Clara. (Withdraioing her hand.) I shall consult my 
mother, sir, and be directed by her counsel. You will 
please to say to Beatrice that I have called to see her. 
[She goes out.) 

Abbot. (Smacking his lips.) A sweet girl ! Too good 
to be thrown away upon that young infidel. She must be 
won to the church {ironically), and Beatrice must do the 
work for me. (He goes out.) 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. — MRS. HARLEY'S PARLOR. 

Mbs. ELiki,by and Beatrice. 

Beatrice. I wonder, madam, you should think so hard 
of the convent and the self-denying few who there are 
sheltered. 

Mrs. Harley. I view them from a different point of view 
than that you have taken. I have long thought the whole 
tendency of the rules established in the church is to 
encourage vice and irreligion. 

Beat. How can that be, when we devote ourselves 
entirely to religion, and surrender all things else ? 

Mrs. H. Our religion was given to teach us how to live 
in the world, not out of it. God has said, " It is not good 
for man to be alone ; " and the whole history of the church 
has proved it evil. 

Beat. I fear you are prejudiced. Nothing can be more 
pure than all the words and actions I have heard and seen. 

Mrs. M. Have you been to the confessional ? 

Beat. I have ; and'found sweet peace in thus unburden- 
ing my soul to one who feels for me. 

Mrs. H. Did you confess your private thoughts to the 
priest ? 

Beai. I did, as if to God, who knows them all. 

Mrs. H. Would you be willing .to confess them to any 
other man ? 

Beat. No ; I think I should n't. 

Mrs. H. Did any question of the priest induce you to 
confess what you would have preferred to conceal ? 

Beat. Why yes ; but he is bound, you know, to 

perfect secrecy. 
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Mrs H. I know the contrary. He is sworn to tell all 
that he learns from you to his superiors. 

Beat. I told him nothing that could be of use to them. 

Mrs. H. You can not judge of this, not knowing their 
designs. Did he not ask you questions that raised a blush 
upon your virgin cheek ? 

Beat. I do not' think I ought to tell you all that passed 
between us in that solemn hour. 

Mrs. S. You need not tell me, Beatrice. I see that the 
corruption has begun, and your pure mind has suffered the 
first taint. Beware of the next. 

Beat. Dear madam, how you wrong the holy man, whose 
only aim it is to purify the soul, whose innermost condition 
he must know ere he can well administer to its wants. 

Mrs. H. He who knows my secret thoughts holds me in 
bondage, and slavery of the mind is sure to enslave the 
body also.. My young friend, why did you throw yourself 
into the church's arms ? 

Beat. You know how my sorrow overwhelmed me. I was 
unfit to live in the world, and wanted rest and deep seclu- 
sion. This I shall find in the convent, for which the school 
had insensibly prepared the way. 

Mrs. JS. Excuse me if I stir your sorrow up afresh ; but 
I would ask who told you that my son, whom you so loved, 
was dead ? 

Beat. Who told me ? The kind priest who brought a 
balsam with the fatal news. 

Mrs. H. I thought so. He told me. 

Beat. You thought so ! What can be in your thought ? 

Mrs. H. Two things. Either my Harry is not dead, or 
the Abbot killed him. 

Beat. [Starting arid staring wildly.) Good heavens ! 
What can you mean ? What reason can you have for 
your suspicion ? 
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Mrs. H. None but what my knowledge of the world 
inspires. The Abbot called himself the friend of Henry ? 

Beat. He was his friend, and did all in his power to aid 
him. 

Mrs. H. Was it not he that procured him the agency at 
Lisbon ? 

Beat. It was ; he became surety for his faithful conduct, 
and seemed his only friend. 

Mrs. H. _How knew he of his death ? 

Beat. By letter from his friend in Lisbon, to whose care 
he was consigoed. I saw the letter. 

Mrs. H. 'T is easy to write letters. Have you no other 
proof ? 

Beai. None. What more could I need ? 

Mrs. M. Beatrice, you do not know the depth of wicked- 
ness that man contrives to ruin innocence. To get you 
in his power, it was necessary to remove the rival ; to con- 
trol your reason, it was necessary to break up your heart 
and its afiections. Like the charmed bird you are under 
the eye of the serpent, and will soon feel his fang, unless 
you break the charm, and flee. At any rate, I pray you 
do not try to draw my only child, my Clara, down to the 
ruin that awaits you. 

Beat. I am bewildered. The view that you have taken 
of the fact seems to derive support from many things that 
have occurred, but were all disregarded. My poor head 
will burst if I am not relieved ! Henry I 

Mrs. E. Would you have sought the convent had he 
lived ? 0, no ; I need not ask. Would you remain 
there, should he still survive, is a more fitting question. 

Beat. It is that distracts me. I should die to know that 
he were living, and I where I am. 

Mrs. H. The final step is not yet taken. You can defer 
it, and you must, till time restores your mind to a healthy 
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tone, or briags to surer light the fate of Henry. My word 
for it, the Abbot is at the bottom of the plot against our 
peace. Do not be weak enough now to reveal this conver- 
sation to your father confessor. Tell it to your natural 
father, and he may lead you right. 

Beat. I shudder at the gulf upon whose brink I stand, 
dizzy and weak, not daring to recede or to go on. Heaven 
help me ! 

Mrs. S. It will help all who ask its aid in truth. But 
those who interpose a human ear betwixt themselves and 
heaven, sell their true birthright, and no longer are the 
trusting children of a heavenly Father, who has bid them 
come directly to his feet. 

Beat. Enough. I '11 act upon your hints, and wait the 
event. , {She goes out.) 



SCENE II. — MR. CARLETON'S HOUSE. 

Me. Carleton and a Monk. 

Priest. My blessing on you for your kindness. I had 
need of rest, and here have found it. If there 's a mon- 
astery in this neighborhood, I will seek it. 

Mr. Carleton. There is one, but you are welcome here and 
need not leave us. I wish the monastery and the convent 
too had never been, or I had never known them. 

Priest. Hard wish for a kind heart to frame. May I ask 
the cause of your aversion ? 

Mr. G. Yes, they have seduced my only daughter, 
dearer to me than all things else on the earth, and will 
to-morrow bury her in secret cells, that day may never 
look upon. 

Priest. What led her thus to leave her father's house ? 

Mr. G. Sorrow first clouded o'er her day, and, desolate 
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at heart, she craved the solitude of the convent ralher than 
the sympathy of her paternal home. 

Priest. May I ask the cause of the sorrow that has dark- 
ened thus her mind ? 

Mr. G. It was an affair of the heart. Her young affec- 
tions had been given to one whom all thought worthy. He 
was induced to go abroad, and died. The story is a com- 
mon one. 

Priest. May I ask the name of him your daughter 
mourns ? 

Mr. G. Henry Harley, a neighbor's son, reared by her 
side. 

Priest. How know you that he lives not still ? 

Mr. G. The Abbot of the monastery hard by befriended 
him, obtained a charge for him in Portugal, and when we 
hoped the most, the tidings came of his sudden death. 

Priest. How came the news ? 

Mr. G. By the Abbot. We had no other proof. 

Priest. I 'm interested in the tale, and having letters to 
the Abbot may contrive to learn the rest of him. In the 
mean time advise, nay, even command your daughter not 
to advance one step in her intention to renounce the 
world. 

Mr. G. To-morrow she has agreed to take the veil which 
cuts her off from me, and all return to the world. I have 
remonstrated with her in vain. The wily Abbot claims her 
promise, and will hold her to it, unless the magistrate com- 
pels her to submit to my authority, and this can only be 
established by her aid. 

Priest. No time is to be lost. I will to the monastery 
You to the convent go, and urge delay, and gi Dund this 
on the chance that there was fraud, and that he she loved 
may still survive. 

Mr G. Had I the world I 'd give it freely to resuscitate 
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him ; but I have no hope, the magic of the church has sc 
seduced her mind. 

Priest. Your generous treatment of a stranger when 
you had such cause to hate the ministers of that church 
which thus would sever the only bond that binds you to 
the earth, demands of me some effort to prevent a wrong, 
that Heaven can not approve. With your permission I 
will undertake for you, and, in the mean time, do all you 
can to stay proceedings, and have faith in Providence that 
doeth all things well. I humbly take my leave. 

{He goes out.) 

Mr. G. I hate a monk, and yet this stranger's words 
have lit a bow of promise in my o'ercast soul, and said 
unto the flood not yet, not yet o'erwhelm. 



SCENE III. — THE CONVENT. 

Beateice alone. 

Beatrice. My poor distracted heart lie still, there is no 

hope no hope. I could have prayed the cup might 

pass away, but I have tasted all its bitterness, and, am 
like a weed upon the billows, ready and willing to be 
wafted any where, as the opposing currents sweep it on. 

Enter Eory. 

Rory. Save you, miss. 

Beat. What news bring you from home, my humble 
friend ? 

Rory. No news, my leddy, 't is the same old story. The 
old genthleman finds it hard to give you up even to God, 
saving your presence. 
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Beat. Do you think he loves me, Eory ? 

Rory. Indade there is no doubt of that, my leddy. He 
does nothing night nor day but take on about it. 

Beat. Dear old man ! 

Rory. He can not live long without you, and you will 
soon be free to devote yourself to the virgin as you 
plase. 

Beat. Do you think his health affected by my leaving 
him ? 

Rory. Does the bird yairn over its empty nest, my leddy ? 

his health is clane gone, it is. 

Beat. (Aside.) And I have been the cause. 'Tis par- 
ricide and selfishness extreme, and how it can be blessed 

1 do not see. My poor, weak brain will yield ere long, 
and gladly would I shelter take in blank unconsciousness. 
— Eory ! 

Rory. Yis, ma'am. 

Beat. Eory, has any body been at the house to-day ? 

Rory. Yes, miss, a priest has spent the day there. He 
came In disthress I belave, and left much cheered, intend- 
ing to call at the monastery right away. 

Beat. Was he invited to the house ? 

Rory. no, your father hates the like of him, you know, 
but this monk was somehow cast upon his hospitality, and 
they have grown good friends. 

Beat. What can this mean ? More work for this poor 
brain, that ought in calmest mood to be preparing for the 
morrow, should that morrow ever come, as I do almost 
hope 't will not. 

Enter the Lady Abbess. 

Abbess. Eory, you may retire. 

Rory. Yis, it is I was going right away, my leddy. 

25 (He goes out.) 
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Abbess. My daughter, yoU seem sad at the bright jrofe 
pect that awaits you. What has thus clouded o'er ybur 
mind ? I hope your faith has not been shaken by the near 
approach of the only nuptials that a broken' heart can Wel- 
come, the marriage of the soul tb God. 

Beat. My mind is so perplexed with taany cares, it is 
not in a mood to think of aught becomingly. Had I not 
promised the Abbot to take on me the holy vow, I should 
beseech him for delay, to cool my brain, and reconcile my 
thoughts to one another. 

Abbess. If you are so distressed, the only safe course is 
to take the vow, and banish everj' other thought but that 
of heaven. 

Beat. It thay cost my father's life ; it hats already 
wrecked his peace. 

Abbess. You should do right, my child, and leave the 
event to Heaven. If he is unwilling to surrender you to 
your heavenly Father, the guilt is his, not yours. Tour 
duty is most clear. 

Beat. I do not feel that I am innocent. 

Abbess. You should lay all your thoughts before tBe 
Abbot, he will counsel you for your soul's good, and 
restore the holy calm that stormy passion has disturbed. 

Enter Mr. Carleton 

0, sir, what pity you should come now to disturb the holy 
resignation of your child. Your presence in the convent 
is forbidden. 

Mr. Carleton. I am her father still, and can not harm 
her. 

Beat. And I your daughter, fearing nought of harm. 
{Embracing him.) My father ! 

Mr. G. {To the Abbess.) I ask to be allowed a few 
moments' conversation with my child. 
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Abbess. The rules of our institution forbid any furtlier 
intercourse with the world, except in our presence. My 
daughter, I advise you to retire. 

Mr. G. Curse on the institution that forbids the father 
to address his child, before she 's torn from him for ever ! 

^66ess. {Taking Beatrice by the hand,) Come, my child, 
there 's danger to your soul in staying longer. Come 
{forcing her away), and let the Abbot settle with your 
father, if he still persists in thus withholding you from 
God and our holy church. {She hurries out with Beatrice.) 
• Mr. G. And this is called religion ! I do believe my 
child prefers to live with me, and, if there 's power in law, 
she shall be plucked from the birds of prey that in the 
name of God are ready to devour the poor sparrow. She 
shall not fall without a struggle, she can not fall without 
the notice of the All-seeing eye. {He goes out.) 

Beatrice returns followed by the Abbess. 

Beat. Father, father ! where are you ? 

Abbess. Far enough removed, I hope, to save you from 
his cruel selfishness. 

Beat. I do love him still, and my better nature shudders 
at the thought of giving pain to one who loves me as I 
know he does, and disobeying one to whom I owe obe- 
dience. 

Abbess. She who would follow Christ, must be prepared 
to leave her father, and, if need be, even slay him. Sainted 
men have done this with great joy. 

Beat. {Shrieks and says:) 'T is false! 'tis false I Art 
thou a woman, and dost utter blasphemies that wc.ild dis- 
grace the savage man on whom the blessed Gospel never 
shone ? My heart, my soul, and every principle that 

moves my frame, cry out against such infamy. Oh, I 

have gone too far. 
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Abbess. My daughter, it is sinful thus to let y jur physi- 
cal infirmity pervert your faith, and peril your salvation. 
Take this cup, the potion it contains will quiet you, and 
let us to your room, and there in quiet silence seek repose. 

Beat. Repose ! I should abhor myself, if I could rest 
with every passion in my soul at war with every action. 
There is no rest for me but in return to the home I have 
so recklessly abandoned. 

Abbess. You have gone too far to take that backward 
step. The church has laid her gentle hand upon your head, 
and claims you for her own. Depend upon it faith will 
bring a blessed comfort to your troubled spirit, and you 
yet will bless the day that brought you to the feet of our 
holy mother church. 

Beat. Never ! woman, never ! so God gives firmness to 
my will. 

Abbess. It may be well to remember that you are here, 
and can not pass again without these walls. 

Beat. My spirit can not be confined. By ways innu- 
merable I can snap the slender cord that binds my soul 
unto the wretched body you would imprison ; and to escape 
the hell I feel, I should not hesitate to dash the golden 
bowl of life to atoms, thus ! ( Throwing down the glass, and 
falling exhausted. ) 

Abbess. Help I help 1 (Nuns en^er.) Bear off the poor 
girl. 'T is hard for worldly hearts to renounce the charms 
of life ; and taking leave of her dear father has overcome 
her. Bear her to her chamber, and let no one see her- or 
discourse with her. [ITiey bear her out .) So — so — who 
would suspect that so much fire lay smothered there ? 'T is 
well it has blazed out, and taught us how to manage her. 
I would the Abbot were at hand to guard his prey, for 
much I f(iar that all attempts to shut her up by force, will 
rouse the citizens, who only wait for an excuse to do us 
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violence. Ave Maria I I '11 to the virgin, and implore her 
aid in this perplexity. (She goes out.) 



SCENE IV. — THE MONASTERY. 

Monks carousing at a table. In the foreground the Abbot 
and the Foreign Priest Pierre. The Monks singing. 

monks' song. 

Tomb. — " Come Landlords." 

Come, Padres, fill your flowing bowls. 

Until they do run over. 
For the sheep should merry, merry, be. 

And let the goats be sober. 

He that drinks good brandy. 

And goes to bed mellow. 
Lives as the angels live. 

And dies a worthy fellow. 
Come, Padres, till, &o. 

He that drinks cold water. 

And goes to bed sober. 
Does hard penance all his life. 

And longs to have it over. 
Come, Padres, fill, &c. 

Abbot. You do not join them as keenly as one is wont 
after a dismal voyage of self-denial. 

Pierre. I am not well. 

Abbot. You must confess your sins to us. A good story, 
such as any priest from Portugal can tell, will cheer us, 
for, in this icy clime, where the spiritual larder is so lean, 
25* 
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we lack condiments. There's plenty of the lower game, 
but rarely any bird of note is caught. 

Pierre. You have a bite occasionally, I have heard from 
the friars. Sister Beatrice is certainly a prize. 

Abbot. A gem, but she is not secured, and here the 
church must move submissive to the state, else we could 
take her to ourselves at once, and should the father thwart 
our views, we could dispense with his presence in this 
upper sphere. 

Pierre. How far have you progressed in taking her ? 
An accident has made me much indebted to the father, and, 
perhaps, my very debt to him may give me iniiuence there. 

Abbot. The daughter mourns the death of one not dead, 
but far enough removed to be at peace. To break the tie 
that bound them,' I exiled him to Lisbon, and consigned 
him to a friend, as a rank enemy of the church, and he is 
studying resignation in the dungeons of the Holy OflSce. 
We have not yet o'ercome her strong attachment, but by the 
aid of our good Abbess, we have just induced her to forsake 
her home, and dedicate herself — to God. {^Leering.) 

Pierre. Does she submit with grace ? 

Abbot. Far from it. She resists at every step, and we 
have prohibited all intercourse with the outer world, until 
the vow is taken, and to-morrow's sun will see that step 
secured, if we can circumvent the law that claims her at 
the suit of her old father. We propose to transfer Beatrice 
to another convent, to conceal her, and elude porsuit, but 
every avenue is watched by officers. 'T is all important 
to secure her, for, as a decoy, she will be useful to bring 
in her friend, the pretty daughter of a rich widow, for 
whom a net is spread. 

Pierre. Bravo I I must contrive to aid you. May I 
not see this caged bird, and try to reconcile her to the 
downy nest you wou d prepare for her ? 
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Abbot. It may do good if you declare that you are clothed 
■with high authority. This ring (he gives oiie) will give 
you entrance to the convent. Heaven help your mission. 

Pierre. [Aside.) Heaven has more to do with it than 
you imagine. [Aloitd.) I ■wdll report anon. Vale. (To 
the Monks.) Ora pro nobis, fratres. 

Abbot. They -^11 drink rather than pray, for they have 
made a vow to-night to need forgiveness. 

Pierre. I should but mar their sport, and so will leave 
you. (Se goes out.) 

Monk. [Coming forward.) Who is this foreign brother, 
whom nor wine nor woman can induce to join our revel ? 

Abbot. He is tried, and may be trusted. His credentials 
indicate that he is high in the confidence of the church 
abroad. 

Monk. I like him not. Why stays he not with us to- 
night, and not with our enemy ? 

Abbot. He has gone to the convent to try his influence 
with Beatrice, who restive seems under the church's 
haiid. 

Monk. I set not reynard to protect my roost. But, she 
is yours, and you are competent. I challenge you, good 
Abbot, in a glass. (Each takes a glass.) 

Abbot. Fill, brothers, to a sentiment. [Tliey do so.) 
Now, let 's have it. 

Monk. " The new Abbess on, the old one gone." 

(Ihe Monks repeat the toast, drink, and become noisy. 
Enter a sei-ving Monk. ) 

Abbot. Silence, brothers ! let us hear the message. 

Serva'it. An oflScer of justice slyly obtained admission 
when the strange priest went out, and he insists on seeing 
the Abbot instantly. 

Abbot. To your devotions, brothers ! 

( 2Jie table is instantly cleared, and a crucifix placed upon 
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it The Monks and Abbot fall on their knees and pat- 
ter prayer, when the Officer enters.) 

Officer. I beg pardon for intruding on your devotions, 
but my duty to the state obliges me to say to you, Mr. 
Abbot, that I hold a writ of habeas corpus, issued by th« 
district judge, commanding you to bring before the court 
the body of Miss Beatrice Oarleton, and to show cause 
why she of her liberty is now by force restrained. 

Abbot. We bow to the law. The young lady is as free 
to go as you to come. 

Officer. She is not very free then. I have not entered 
without force, and strategy enough to take a citadel. 

Abbot. Never doing wrong, and having no employment 
but the exercise of penitence and prayer, we expect no 
intrusion, though we fear none. These saintly men, on 
solemn ofiBce bent, must not be now disturbed. I give you, 
officer, my word, that on the morrow, the young lady, 
whom you seek, who is not here, but has retired quite ill, 
shall be forthcoming whithersoever you appoint. 

Officer. The court will sit at nine. If you produce her 
then, 'twill be in season. 

Abbot. You may depend upon me. 

Officer. I have your word of honor, to that effect. 

Abbot. You have, and may rely upon it. 

Officer. I take my leave to meet you at the court-house. 

(Re goes out.) 

Abbot. My word I ( The Monks liaving risen laugh in 
derision.) Word to an infidel! Well, we are in their 
power, and I must appear at least to keep it. Brothers, 
to your cells, and spend the night in penance for the past, 
and preparation for the coming day. I '11 to the nunnery, 
and prepare the Abli ess for her part in the play. 

( They all go off. ) 
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SCENE V. — THE N U N N E K T . 

The Lady Abbess and Beatrice. 

Abbess. My dear young sister, let me hope that rest and 
sleep have tranquillized your mind, and reconciled it to the 
holy work of the coming day. 

Beatrice. Sleep ! Did you ever see the angry sea grow 
calm at once ? 

Abbess. yes, the voice that spake as never man spake, 
bade its waves be still. 

Beat. That voice no longer speaks by you or any mortal 
voice. There is no calm for me but in retracing all my 
•steps, and that I '11 do, or perish in the attempt. 

{Enter a Nun who delivers a message and ffoes out. ) 

Abbess. Sister, dear sister, heaven has sent a father con- 
fessor to advise and comfort you. 

Beat. I want no medium betwixt me and heaven. I 
pray henceforth to God alone. 

Abbess. He is a stranger and from Portugal, and seeks 
an interview with earnestness. 

Beat. From Portugal, said you ? Who knows — Forgive 
me. Abbess, I will see th« holy man, and listen to his 
couns^. {She retires a Utile in deep thought.) 

Abbess. {Sfve st/eps to the side and gives orders and soon 
PiEKEE enters.) I nnderstand, sir, you have permission from 
the Abbot to approach the candidate for the holy vow. 

Pierre. (Showing the ring on his finger. ) You see the sign, 

{The Abbess bows as/sent and says:) This is the sis 
ter that absorbs our thoughts, and is the subject of- our 
solemn vigils Heaven grant that you may find the key 
to ber pea«e, and save her from distracted thoughts, and a 
relapse so fatal to her soul. {She retires.) 
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Pierre. Beatrice ! 
. Beat. {Starting, not having seen him enter.) Who are 
you, sir ? 

Pierre. A friend, who knows your trials, and would 
help you bear them. You are in the power of the church. 
I can not aid you now, but brave resistance make, and at 
the final hour, I '11 interpose and save you. 

Beat. Who are you, Monk ? from Portugal, I hear. 

Pierre. 'T is true. 

Beat. Hast aught from Portugal for the heart-broken 
Beatrice ? (She falls at Ms feet.) Speak, Monk, if you 're 
a man, and bid me live or die. 

Pierre. I bid thee live, my daiighter, and believe tbp 
night will bring on day. 

Beat. Do not deceive me, Monk, nor mock me with a 
ray of hope to give a deeper shade to my despair, when it 
departs. How may I know that you are honest ? 

Pierre. I once knew the friend whom you lament. 

Beat. No, no 1 No more, another word is death. I 
dare not ask whether he is or not. Nay, do not speak, 
'twill kill me either way. 0, God, my brain ! my brain ! 

Pierre. What I know, in fitting. time I shall declare, 
but now, let it suffice, that I can help you, — will do so, if 
you resist the allurements that will tempt you to submis- 
sion. You must be brought before the judge to-morrow, 
— at that tribunal I will meet you. Farewell, the Abbess 
comes, and must not know the nature of my words. Appear 
to be more calm, and gather strength for the morrow. 

(Beatrice groes ow/.) 

Pierre. (To ffie Abbess as she enters.) The hour is late, 
good Abbess, and I will not longer bar you from your rest. 
Our daughter here has promised to be calm, and to repose 
in hope of tlessed light, and comfort such as only comes 
from above I '11 meet you on the morrow. Vale, vale, 
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benedicite. (fie groes out on one side, and scon after the 
Abbot enters on (he other.) 

Abbess. "I is well you are come, the storm is raging far 
too high for me to stem its surges. 

Abbot. So . We must curb that will. 

Abbess. It must be done by gentle means then. That 
will befits a demon, and all force applied but renders it 
more furious. I tried my powers in vain, but the strange 
Monk has quieted her spirit, and she has promised him 
siibmission, or at least a calmer spirit that may lead to 
rest. 

Abbot. What said she of the veil, the vow ? 

Abbess. She still renounces both, and will undo all she 
has done or die. I tried her by persuasion and by fear, 
until it was no longer safe to thwart her. 

Abbot. So . We have let her father live too long. 

Now, our only hope lies in her declaration that she is not 
here restrained, and willingly assumes the vow and disci- 
pline of the church. This she shall make. 

Abbess. She will do neither. 

Abbot. She shall. By all the powers of hell, she shall 
submit. I will not tamely give her up, after a struggle of 
so many years. 

Abbess. Her heart is with the dead. 

Abbot. Would it were so, but he whom she holds dead 
still lives, and Pierre, the stranger Monk informs me, has 
escaped from the dungeons of the Inquisition. 

imAbbess. He will be here, then, by the first arrival. 

Abbot. Just so, and we must speed our. work or lose the 
just reward of all our toil. I must see her now alone. Call 
her, and then retire. {Exit Abbess, and soon after Bea- 
trice enters.) I called to bless thee, daughter, and receive 
confession, that thy soul to-morrow may be pure as light 
to enter on thy heavenly course. 
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Beatrice. I have promised some one whom you sent here 
not to resist, but to do all that is required by the holy 
church, whose minister you are. 

Abbot. A blessing on thee, and on him who, under heaven, 
has moved thee to obedience. And, now, if there is aught 
that weighs upon thy soul, unburden it to me, and all 
immaculate as the Virgin Mother, enter on the vow. 

Beat. I only promised silence and submission. 

Abbot. This is enough. {Me takes her hand.) You are 
alarmed, my dear, at what but introduces you to bliss ter- 
restrial, such as the world gives not. When we are one 
in spirit, as the solemn vow will make us, we shall be 
released from the restraints that fetter fools, and shall 
snjoy (he puts his arm around her) the liberty of sons of 
God, and daughters, too, of heaven, {ffe tries to Hss her.) 

Beat. ( With coldness and reserve, pushing him from her. ) 
Stay, sir ! you do anticipate the vow. I am not thus free 
yet. 

Abbot. I have the power to set you free from the restraints 
that bind the herd, and (kneeling) here I own that nought 
but love, such as the world knows not, has led me to pre- 
pare you for this hour, this spiritual marriage with the 
church. 

Beat. The silence and submission I have promised did 
not extend so far. 

Abbot. I pray you let the vow to-morrow be but the seal, 
the sequel of our mutual love. 

Beat. Rise, sir ! (She vieios him scornfully from head to 
fool.) Wretch! what if I reveal to-morrow what thy 
tongue has just now uttered ? 

Abbot. The words will be thy last. Nay, even now, 
if you resistance make to my embrace, this (showing a 
poniard) will prevent all harm to me, for who would doubt 
that you yourself, deemed frantic by your friends, performed 
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the deed ? And when the spirit is gon«, what shall preserve 
the body from pollution ? 

Beat. Wretched monk, you dare not touch me I Woman 
that tames the lion, cowers not to the bear. {She advances 
towards him, and he retreats.) If you have any manhood 
in you, strike ! 

Abbot. My daughter, you have triumphed. What I now 
have done was but to try your virtue, and to show you 
fitted by temptation to assume the vow of chastity the 
church requires. You promise never to reveal what I 
have said. 

Bead. I promise nothing, but command yon to be gone. 
There is a majesty in virtue that enables it, unarmed with 
aught but innocence, to look down guilt, and to defy its 
worst. Be gone, I say, and save thyself from further 
shame. 

Abbot. My daughter, you have won the heavenly prize, 
and proved yourself most worthy of the sacred sisterhood 
that is to receive you. I am satisfied, and leave my bless- 
ing with you. Sleep now, and take thy rest. 

{He goes out, and the curtain falls.) 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. THE MONASTERY. 

Abbot and a Monk. 

Monk. You are moved, good Abbot. Has your mission 
failed, and does she prove unyielding ? 

Abbot. Utterly, utterly, and the morning sun, treading 
upon the skirts of yesterday, will find us unprepared. 
Where is Pierre ? 

26 
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Monk. He has not. shown himself since he withdrcv? 
from the revel, and the brethren have not yet slept out 
their deep debauch. Eory and Katrine under pretence of 
early matins have arrived, and — 

Abbot. Send them to me. 

(Monk goes out and Eoey and Katrine enter. ) 
Eory, my son, I 'm glad to see you so early pious in this 
wicked world. And Katrine too ; you shall be well 
rewarded. 

Eory. It is cowld, your worship, it is, thus airly, and 
the stomach craves some comfort. 

Katrine. Yes, your worship, I am cut to the heart with 
the cowld. 

Abbot. You shall be warmed, my children, but first listen 
to my questions. 

Rory. Indade 't is me will do that same, if the questions 
outnumber the catechism. 

Abbot. Katrine, what news from the family ? Go warm 
you, Eory, while I talk to Katrine. (Eory goes out.) 

Kat. No news at ahl, your worship. yes, 'tis I that 
does forget myself. The new priest called last evening, 
and talked much with my leddy and Miss Clara. 

Abbot. The new priest ! what wants he there ? What 
said he, Katrine, heard you any thing ? 

Eat. Nothing distinct, your honor, till I heard Miss 
Clara promise not to go to see Miss Beatrice. 

Abbot. Not to go I And promised this to the priest ? 

Kat. She did that same, your worship, and I know she 
meant to visit Beatrice this morning early, for I was to go 
with her. 

Abbot. Home, Katrine, after you have warmed yourself, 
and put this powder in the old lady's tea, and George's too 
if he should breakfast there. 'T is a charm and I have 
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blessed it, so 'twill make her love our church. Do not 
inform a soul' of it, for that destroys the charm. 

Kat. Sure they shaU dhrink it ahl, and I wiU drink the 
rest, that I may love the blessed church more betther than 
iver. 

Abbot. Do so, and be careful, Katrine. You got the 
powder from the shop, you know. 

Kat. Indade, I did. I 'U swear the 'poticary give it to 
me. Katrine loves the blessed church. I '11 jist step down 
and warrm me. {She goes out.) 

Abbot. 'T is hard to kill her too, but 'tis far more safe, 
for, if she dies with them, then no suspicion will arise 
against her, none wiU be turned on me. 

Enter Eort. 

Eory, my son, what 's doing at your house ? 

Bory. AU's right, your worship. The priest sleeps there 
the night. 

Abbot. How is all right ? What heard you ? 

Bory. I heard him say Miss Beatrice would submit to 
your worship, and I wish your worship joy of her, for 
she 's a nice one. 

Abbot. There is joy in heaven, Rory, whenever a sinner 
turns. You will cause joy there one of these days, my 
son. 

Bory. That will I, many a time, for Eory loves to make 
folks happy, when he can do it chape. 

Abbot. Eory, do you know how sick your master is ? 

Bory. Sure he was never half so well, bating his foolish 
grief for Beatrice. 

Abbot. I tell you he is sick, and thoiigh he is my enemy, 
it is my duty to assist him. This small phial I have blessed 
for him, but he would never take it if from me. 

Bory. I wiU give that same to him. 
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AbUi. You must do it secretly, or should his sickness 
increase, as it may at first, it will be laid to you. 

Bory. Myself will manage it, straight away. (Taking 
up the phial from the floor where the Abbot drops it.) 

Abbot. Rory, where did you get that phial ? 

Sory. From your honor's self. 

Abbot. No, you found it, Rory. 

Bory. Sure, and I did, if your worship says that same. 
It is find it, did I, the blessed wather. 

Abbot. Use it carefully, Rory. 

Bory. Is it Rory McNain that nades the caution ? 'T is 
a cowld marning. I will to the cellar and put a warrm 
coat inside of this body of me. 

Abbot. Don't drink too much, Rory. 

Bory. Your worship is not afeard of Rory's doing im- 
possibilities. I can not do that same. 

Abbot. Remember, Rory ! 

Bory. Sure, your worship, I '11 never forget you. 

(He goes out.) 

Abbot. Much I fear such agents, but I can find- no 
others. (He goes out.) 

(Rory and Katrine return each with two bottles of wine, 
and evidently the worse for what they have drunken.) 

Katrine. Rory, what o'clock is it, darling ? 

Bory. Just afther sunset, Katrine dear. 

Kat. Does the sun rise before or afther sunset, Rory ? 

Bory. (Drinking.) I don't know whether it's the sun 
set or sun rise that comes next to the other, Katrine. But 
I guess they both got up together, for I see both of them 
at once, as sure as I 've two eyes. 

Kat. Pshaw, Rory, you see double, boy. 

Bory. Sure I do, and here are my spectacles. (Holding 
up his two bottles.) Katrine, it is Rory McNain that loves 
you. 
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Eai. Betther nor the wine, Eory ? 

Eory. No, — betther with the wine, Katrine. 

Kat. Which is betther, the wine or the churrch ? 

Rory. It's the same thing, Katrine. By the Way, I 've 
got some howly wather for me masther. 

Eat. And I a blessed powther for me misthress, and I 
fale so quare at the stomach, I '11 take it meself and let the 
owld infidel groan, and be hanged to her. 

Rory. Putt it in the wine, Katrine, that trates us so, and 
I 'II putt in the blessed wather, though I hate to waken the 
dear crature. {They mix and drink.) Katrine, it's this 
bottle and your blessed face has got two noses, one besides 
the other. 

Kat. It 's myself, Rory, that is slapy, and so I know 
't is sunset, and the other sun must be the blessed moon, 
Eory. 

Rory. How can that be ? they never go to bed nor get 
up together, you goose. 

Eat. Ah, they 're sly, Rory. The rosy sun 's a monk, 
and the pale moon 's a nun, and, I 'm blind if it is n't six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. 

Rory. That 's blasphemy, Katrine. I '11 tell the Abbot 
of you the morrow. [He thrvws himself on the floor.) I'm 
not going to sit up for ever, so good night. I do love you 
Katrine, churrch and wine, and every body. 

Eat. {Sitting on the floor, hears the bell ring. ) Yes, ma'am 
[screaming), I 'm a coming, I 'm a coming. I wonder who 
made this bed. (ShefaUs asleep on the floor.) 
26* 
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SCENE II. — MRS. HABLEY'S. 

Mrs. Haklbt, Claea and Geo. Oarleton. 

Mrs. Harley. Clara, I rejoice that you have shaken off 
the spell that bound you, and now let. all our thoughts 
be turned to the deliverance of Beatrice, from the dan- 
gerous snare the church has drawn around her in her 
sorrow. 

George. I have secured a hundred friends all tried and 
true, who have sworn to rescue her by force, if she is not 
released by the court. We have doomed the convent and 
the monastery, and no stone shall long rest on its fellow, 
whether she is released or not, so help us God ! 

Mrs. H. I pray you do no wrong that good may come. 
This is the custom of the church that we have so much 
cause to hate, but 't is unworthy of a Protestant. 

Geo. I 'd crush these institutions, as I w^ould the brood 
of any viper that should cross my threshold, to invade my 
hearth. 

Glara. There no doubt are many worthy persons in 
that fearful church, but I have cause to think the priests, 
and not the devotees they blind and lead, are the of- 
fenders. 

Geo. The Abbot, you have said, has laid his leprous 
hand on yours, and if there 's strength enough in mine, 
't will never again be laid on any other arm of virtuous 
woman. 

Mrs. H. My son, you are too violent ; not even all the 
priests are bad as you suppose. The foreign monk that 
you, 't is said, have kindly aided, is indignant at the wrongs 
of Beatrice, and will assist in her deliverance. We expect 
him here to consult upon the means. 
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Geo. He may do much to aid us in this crisis ; but he 
will uphold his church at any hazard, and we have sworn 
to strip it of its power. 

Etder Pierre and Mb. CARiETON. 

Mr. Garleton. After a general welcome, friends, permit 
me to introduce a messenger of joyful tidings to you all. 
This worthy priest, my guest by accident, or by a gra- 
cious providence, has news of Henry, and reports him 
still alive. (Mrs. Harley and Clara each seize one of 
Pierre's hands. ) 

Mrs. H. A mother's blessing on the bearer of such joy- 
ful tidings. 

Clara. Let a sister's prayer unite with a mother's to call 
down blessings on your head. 

Mrs. H. How know you that my boy is safe ? 

Pierre. Ere 1 left Lisbon, the alarm was given that a 
state prisoner had escaped. The 'story went that a young 
American, after three long years' confinement in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition, had struck down the priest who 
was his keeper, and stripping him of cap and gown and 
keys, and papers of high import, in his robes disguised had 
set himself at liberty, and taken passage in a foreign ship, 
as a pious missionary in performance of a vow. My busi- 
ness hither was to warn the- bishop and the church, in this 
your state, of the escape, that they might be on their 
guard, if possible to secure him, or, if need be, put him 
out of the way. Our vessel was wrecked just as we 
reached this coast, and my life saved by the noble efforts 
of this generous youth, and the untiring care of his 
kind father. I need not say that hearing from him of the 
case of Beatrice, his daughler, I have vowed to make some 
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poor retdrn by trying to relax the hold of the church, as 
by my office I have power to do, 

.George. If you can do it, well ; but if you fail, no power 
on earth shall hold her. 

Pierre. Be not too rash, young friend, and let no threat 
be whispered even, lest some officious agent of the church 
by secret poison, or some open violence, remove your 
Beatrice beyond our reach. 

Mr. G. The hint is all important ; let us first await the 
action of the court. 

Pierre. I promise you, that, if the court decide adversely, 
I myself will strike a blow that will release your fnend. 
Use all your legal means and leave the rest to me. I must 
now to the convent, to assist the Abbot in bringing Beatrice 
to court, and in protecting her. 

Mrs. H. You will return ; for I must hear in full the 
story of the escape, and try to find some circumstance to 
fix it on my long lost boy. 

Pierre. I shall not fail to see you often. (Se goes out.) 

Mr. G. Let us to our homes and to our beds ; although 
't is vain to talk of rest till the heart 's at ease. 

George. I have engaged to meet our band before I can 
retire. Farewell till morning. [He goes out.) 

Mr. G. Good night, my fiiends, and let us not despair. 
The night is dark, but it is nearly spent, and hope is giving 
us a streak of dawn. Good night ! 

Mrs. H. and Glara. Good night. (AU go out.) 
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SCENE III. THE COitTET ROOM. 

On one side the Abbot, Abbess, Pierre, Monks, Nuns and 
Beatrice. On the other, Mr. Cakleton, George, Mrs. 
Harlet, and Claka. Officers and attendants. At a sig- 
nal from the Judge ihe officer rings a bell and orders 
silence. 

Judge. The parties before the court are Beatrice Carle- 
ton, whose father alleges that she is illegally restrained of 
her liberty by the Abbot now present, who claims that the 
said Beatrice, in accordance with the rules of the church he 
represents, has voluntarily resigned her freedom, and de- 
voted herself to God and his service. The body of the said 
Beatrice is now brought before the court that due inquest 
may be made into the circumstances, and judgment ren- 
dered by the court according to the law and evidence. 
Beatrice Carleton, stand forth ! Beatrice, it is alleged by 
your friends that you are holden by the Abbess, or her 
superior, the Abbot, contrary to your will. Is this the 
fact? 

Beatrice. Against my will, your Honor, but in accord- 
ance with my promise. 

Judge. Your wish is to be set at liberty ? 

Beat. It is. 

Abbot. She was of age and free to enter into the engage- 
ment that it is alleged does now restrain her. 

Judge. True, if the engagement be not contrary to the 
statutes. In some countries the engagement to renounce 
the world is recognized by the civil law, and a nun may 
be retained by the church ; but, in this country, no church 
has any control over the person of its members. 

Abbot. May it please the court, we base our power upon 
the Constitution of tl e Union, which declares that no man 
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shall be molested :&)^j||^je%ion, liberty of conscience being 
the right of all. 

Judge. Liberty of conscience has its limits as civil lib- 
erty must have. You may believe what you please, if you 
do not injure others or break the law. If you believe it 
right to keep a harem, and only preach this doctrine, no one 
will molest you, though you offend the public conscience ; 
but, if you keep two wives, the law must be enforced 
against you. The constitution guarantees personal liberty 
to every honest citizen. If you restrain that liberty you 
trespass, and your religious belief can not save you. 

Abbot. We rest the case, then, on the lady's will. She 
understands that, after solemn vows to assume the veil, if 
she declines, she incurs the anathema of the church, and 
is cut off from grace for ever. Anathema maranatha. 

Judge. That is her risk. If you confine your sentence 
to the future world, it will not interfere with our decis- 
ions. If the lady believes the church has power to punish 
her hereafter, she must count the cost, and act accord- 
ingly. She is free to act, so far as this world is concerned, 
independently of any church or individual. 

Abbot. I propose to prove the promise and the vow. 

Judge. That is unnecessary. She admits the promise, 
and the vow is not yet performed. The promise she may 
fulfil or not, as she prefers, the penalty being confined, as 
we have seen, to the future life. My duty .clearly is to put 
the question. Beatrice Carleton, is it your wish to be 
released from the restraint imposed upon you by the 
religious order represented by the ecclesiastics present ? 

Beat. It is. 

Judge. Then I declare you free. OiScer, deliver her to 
her father. 

Abbot. Then on her head let the accumulated anathemas 
of the churc.i now fall. 
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Beat. One word more of anathema, base mouk, and last 
night's tale siall all be told. 

Abbot. You have no proof. 

Beat. Silence I The crime is death ; the intended victim 
is a witness by the law. 

Judge. The officer will maintain silence . If there is aught 
pertaining to this case that should be acted on, let it be now 
made known. 

Pierre. Will your Honor order the officers to guard the 
doors and allow no egress, while I address the court. 

Judge. Officers, do your duty. [They stand at the doors.) 
Now, Monk, what is your business with the court ? 

Pierre. My duty is to expose the foul conspiracy 
against this worthy lady, and lay bare the infamy of him 
who would control her person. I am from Lisbon, and 
have proof that, scarce three years ago, a citizen of this 
city, engaged to this same lady, was induced by false 
promises and base misrepresentation, to visit Lisbon, 
where, immediately on his arrival, he was seized, impris- 
oned, and detained in dungeons of the Inquisition. This 
Abbot then proclaimed him dead, and, under the pretence 
of spiritual sympathy, so wrought on the afflicted mourner, 
that the mind bowed down by sorrow, and courting 
solitude, listened to his seductive tongue, and 

Abbot. Villain, 't is false ; I claim protection from the 
court. 

Judge. The accuser must be aware of the weight of 
charges such as these, and the necessity of showing who 
he is, before he chai-ges felony upon another. Officers,' 
secure the Abbot till examination first is made of the 
accuser. ( Two officers guard the Abbot. ) 

Pierre. If it is proper, will the court require the prisoner 
to answer the accusation ? 

Abbot. 'T is false ! 'tis false as hell ! The young 'man, 
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Henry Harley, died, as I declared ; and this impostor has 
been hired to blast the fair fame of our holy church 
through me, her minister. 
Jvdge. (IbPtERRE.) How meet you this denial, Monk ? 
Pierre. By the production of young Harley himself 
{He throws off his gown, beard and cowl.) I think 'twill 
not be bard to prove that I am he. Here, Abbot, here ! 
to meet you face to face. 

{The Abbot suddenly breaking from his keepers, rushes 
toward Henry with a drawn poniard. Beatrice seizes 
his arm just as he is about to stab, and wrenches the 
dagger from him. The guards seize the Abbot, and 
Beatrice falls into the arms of Henry. The curtain 
falls upon the Tableau.) 



